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use  JUST  GAVE 
US  ITS  BEST 


1984  Distinguished  Achievement  m  Journalism  Award 

The  University  of  Southern  California  School  of  Journalism  and  its  Alumni 
Association  have  honored  The  Orange  County  Register  and  its  publisher,  R. 
David  Threshie,  Jr.  for  “excellence  in  journalistic  coverage  to  Orange  County 
residents.” 

In  presenting  its  1984  Distinguished  Achievement  in  Journalism  Awards,  the 
association  also  acknowledged  The  Register  for  sharp  circulation  increases  in 
the  past  few  years  and  for  the  “upgrading  of  its  entire  editorial  product.”  “In 
fact,”  wrote  the  President  of  the  Association,  “your  paper’s  outstanding 
coverage  and  community  service  go  beyond  the  confines  of  any  suburban 
newspaper,  certainly  rivaling  the  stature  and  accomplishments  of  California’s 
other  metropolitan  dailies.” 

We  at  The  Register  thank  the  USC  School  of  Journalism  for  this  honor  and 
pledge  to  our  readers  and  advertisers  alike  to  continue  to  improve  wherever 
necessary  to  deliver  a  first-rate  news  product. 

1984  co-winners:  syndicated  columnist  Erma  Bombeck  and  CBS  News 
correspondent  Ed  Bradley. 


Wht  Bef ister 

A  Division  of  Freedom  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Orange  County,  California 
Represented  Nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith 
Circulation;  284,951  Daily,  316,865  Sunday 

Source:  ABC  Publisher’s  Statement,  September  30,  1984. 


Give  Your  Readers 
Someone  To  Admire 

Cood  Housekeeping  magazine  recent¬ 
ly  published  the  results  of  its  16th  annual 
Most  Admired  Women  Poll.  Based  on 
responses  of  the  magazine's  readers,  the 
poll  named  Phyllis  Schlafly  No.  3. 

Nos.  1  and  2,  Nancy  Reagan  and  Mother 
Teresa  of  Calcutta,  don't  write  newspa¬ 
per  columns.  Phyllis  Schlafly  does. 

This  conservative  political  activist  has 
plenty  to  say  about  women,  family,  busi¬ 
ness,  government  and  the  military  —  and 
readers  respect  what  she  says. 

The  World  Almanac  cited  Schlafly  as 
"one  of  the  25  most  influential  women  in 
the  United  States." 

Columnist  Erma  Bombeck  said:  "If  I  left 
this  earth  tomorrow,  there  would  be  a 
few  million  to  take  my  place.  If  the  same 
thing  happened  to  Phyllis,  I  can't  think  of 
a  single  replacement." 


Phyllis  Schlafly 


For  samples  of  Schlafly's  twice-a-week  column  and  rate  quotes,  call 
toll  free  to  Copley  News  Service  at  (800)  445-4555.  In  Alaska,  Califor¬ 
nia  and  Hawaii,  call  collect  to  (619)  293-1818. 


aOSS  HEADLINER  OFFSET 

on  edition  in  Gainesville 


Wd  needed  doubh- width  capachy, 
more  cohr  capability  and  greater  speed. 
The  Goss  Headttner  Offset  has  it  all. 

Mtft  be  happier  with  our  decision 

Bill  Ebersole,  Publisher  The  Gainea^  (FlMKla)  Sun 


■  ■  ■ 


Looking  Ahoad  to  1985 

ON  THE  INTERNATIONAL/NATIONAL  CALENDAR 


JANUARY 

14-18 — National  Association  of  Advertising  Publishers, 
Mid-Winter  Conference, 

Cerromar  Beach  Hotel,  Puerto  Rico. 

17-18— Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Inc., 
Circulation  Conference, 

Holiday  Inn  O’Hare  Kennedy,  Chicago. 

27-30— International  Newspaper  Advertising  and 
Marketing  Executives,  Fontainebleau  Hilton, 
Miami  Beach. 

FEBRUARY 

23- 25— Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Production 

Conference, 

Hyatt  Regency  O’Hare,  Chicago. 

24- 27— Inland  Daily  Press  Association, 

The  Fairmont,  Denver. 

24-3/2— Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Inc., 
Management  Conference,  Hyatt  Cancun, 
Cancun,  Mexico. 

MARCH 

3- 7— International  Press  Institute,  General  Assembly 

Marriott,  Cairo,  Egypt 

4- 8 — Newspaper  in  Education  Week. 

6-9 — National  Newspaper  Association, 

24th  Annual  Government  Conference, 

Hyatt  Regency,  Washington,  D.C. 

10-12— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  .^ssociation, 
Production  Conference, 

Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Nashville. 

10-14— Inter  American  Press  Association, 

Mid-Year  Board  Meeting, 

Marriott  Ceasar  Park,  Panama  City. 

27-29 — America  East  Newspaper  Production 

Conference,  Hershey  Lodge  &  Convention 
Center,  Hershey,  Pa. 

APRIL 

9- 12 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 

Sheraton  Washington,  Washington,  D.C. 

10- 12— Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Inc., 

Editorial  Conference, 

Desert  Inn,  Las  Vegas. 

29-30 — Canadian  Press,  Convention, 

Westin  Hotel,  Toronto. 

MAY 

1-2 — Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association, 

Westin  Hotel,  Toronto. 

5-8 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers 
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and  Finance  Officers,  National 
Spring  Conference,  The  Homestead, 

Hot  Springs,  Va. 

6-8 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
Fontainebleau  Hilton,  Miami  Beach. 

15-17— Newspaper  In  Education,  Conference, 

Park  Plaza,  Toronto,  Canada. 

19- 22 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association, 

Westin  Hotel,  Boston. 

JUNE 

4- 7 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Inc., 

Annual  Convention,  Loew’s  L’Enfant 
Plaza,  Washington,  D.C. 

5- 8 — National  Association  of  Advertising  Publishers, 

Shoreham  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

8- 12 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 

Operations  Management  Conference, 

New  Orleans  Convention  Center,  New  Orleans. 

9- 13 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association, 

Hyatt  Regency,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

23-27 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising 
Managers,  Hyatt  Regency,  New  Orleans. 

23-26— Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association, 
Marriott  Long  Wharf,  Boston. 

JULY 

10- 15— National  Press  Photographers  Association, 

Convention  and  Education  Day, 

Vanderbilt  Plaza  Hotel,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

28-31 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  and 
Marketing  Executives,  Summer  Meeting, 

Hyatt  Regency,  Milwaukee. 

31-7/3 — Canadian  Community  Newspaper  Association, 
Loews,  Quebec  City,  Quebec,  Canada. 

SEPTEMBER 

15-18 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
Broadmoor  Hotel,  Colorado  Springs. 

18-21— National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers, 

Antlers  Hotel,  Colorado  Springs. 

18-21 — National  Newspaper  Association,  100th  Annual 
Convention  &  Trade  Show, 

Hyatt  Regency,  Minneapolis. 

OCTOBER 

2-6 — Women  in  Communications,  Inc., 

Adams  Mark  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

13-17 — Inter  American  Press  Association, 

Cartagena  Hilton  International, 

Cartagena,  Colombia. 

15-21 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

20- 22 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association, 

Westin  Hotel,  Chicago. 

28-31 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors, 

St.  Francis  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 
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"Our  new  UNIMAN  4/2 
has  run  beautifully  from 


day  oner 


Jack  Mann.  Production  Manager 
The  Telegraph 


For  its  size  (circulation  30,000),  The 
Telegraph  in  the  Nashua  area  of  New 
Hampshire  may  be  one  of  the  most  pro¬ 
gressive  papers  in  the  country.  Almost 
every  department  is  thoroughly  compu¬ 
terized  to  achieve  maximum  productivity. 
When  the  paper  recently  converted  from 
letterpress  to  offset,  it  chose  M.A.N.- 
Roland's  UNIMAN  4/2  with  production 
perf|)rmance  in  mind. 


Says  production  manager  Jack  Mann, 
The  folder  and  the  remote  inking  system 
with  its  automatic  preset  and  direct  damp¬ 
ening  were  deciding  factors.  Usually,  we 
get  saleable  papers  within  fifty  copies 
after  the  ink  is  turned  on.” 

Mr.  Mann  is  very  pleased  with  the 
installation  crew.  “Support  from  M.A.N. 


UP 

AND 


has  been  excellent,”  he  declared.  They 
installed  the  units  with  shims  as  thin  as 
a  thousandth  of  an  inch  to  make  sure  the 
press  was  absolutely  level.  Where  else 
are  you  going  to  firxj  that?” 

M  AN.-Rolarxl,  a  world  leader  in  the 
manufacturing  of  pnnting  presses,  serves 
newspapers  that  demand  productivity 
and  quality.  For  more  information  on  the 
affordable  UNIMAN  4/2  double  width  or 
UNI  MAN  2/2  single  width  press,  call  us 
at  201-469-6600,  or  write  to  M.AN.- 
Roland  Newspaper  Press  Division, 

333  Cedar  Avenue.  Middlesex,  NJ  06846. 


RUNNING 


at  the 
...  Nashua  Telegraph 


Newspaper  stocks 
continue  to  grow 

Newspaper  stocks  continued  to  show  growth  in  1984, 
but  at  a  much  slower  pace  than  1983. 

For  American  companies,  the  New  York  Times  showed 
the  greatest  gains  with  a  37%  increase  in  its  Class  A  stock 
price.  However,  the  Times  Co.’s  growth  this  year  still 
trailed  its  1983  performance  when  the  price  rose  47%. 

Affiliated  Publications,  publisher  of  the  Boston  Globe, 
showed  a  24%  gain  in  its  stock  price  last  year,  compared  to 
a  5%  gain  in  1983. 

Park  Communications,  which  went  public  in  October 
1983,  showed  a  22%  gain  in  its  stock  price  after  completing 
its  first  full  year  in  1984  as  a  publicly  traded  company. 

Gannett  Co.  was  another  leader  last  year  in  growth.  Its 
shares  rose  in  price  by  19%  in  1984,  and  this  growth  came 
with  a  3-for-2  stock  split  on  January  5.  In  1983,  Gannett’s 
shares  declined  in  price  during  the  course  of  the  year  by 
7%. 

Dow  Jones  turned  out  to  be  the  big  loser  among  Amer¬ 
ican  newspaper  companies  in  1984.  After  posting  a  48% 
gain  in  its  stock  price  in  1983,  E)ow  Jones'  stock  declined  in 
price  last  year  by  15%. 

Dow  Jones’s  6.4%  decline  in  earnings  for  the  third  quar¬ 
ter  was  one  reason  for  the  stock’s  poor  performance. 

Multimedia,  after  showing  51%  growth  in  its  stock  price 
in  1983,  was  flat  in  1984. 

Several  other  publicly  traded  companies  showed  growth 
in  1984,  but  at  a  slower  pace  than  the  previous  year. 

Capital  Cities  Communications  was  up  5%  in  its  stock 
price,  compared  to  20%  a  year  ago.  Media  General’s  stock 
price  advanced  14%  in  1984,  versus  a  30%  gain  in  1983. 

Times  Mirror’s  stock,  after  a  2-for-l  split  on  Jan.  9,  was 
up  14%  last  year,  following  a  20%  gain  in  1983. 

Among  Canadian  stocks,  Torstar,  publisher  of  the  Tor¬ 
onto  Star,  showed  the  largest  gain  in  stock  price  last  year 
with  a  40%  advance.  In  1983,  Torstar’s  shares  declined  1% 
in  price. 

Toronto  Sun  showed  32%  growth  in  its  shares  in  1984, 
but  the  previous  year  its  stock  price  gained  73%.  Thomson 
also  showed  32%  growth  in  its  stock  price  in  1984,  but  this 
was  also  slower  than  1983’s  38%  gain. 

Quebecor  was  the  big  loser  among  Canadian  stocks  with 
a  23%  decline  in  its  stock  price.  This  decline  came  after 
Quebecor  stock  showed  a  60%  gain  in  price  in  1983. 

Year  to  Year  Stock  Prices 


Dec.  27 

Dec.  30 

Percent 

1984 

1983 

change 

Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX) . 

.  47V4 

38'/S 

+  24 

A.H.  Bek)  Corp.  (NYSE) . 

.  43^ 

384b 

+  14 

Berkshire  Hathaway  (OTC) . 

.  1270 

1340 

-5 

Capital  Cities  Comm.(NYSE) . 

. 150^ 

144 

+  5 

Dow  Jones  (NYSE) . 

.  41'/b 

484b 

-15 

Gannett  (NYSE) . 

.  47a 

59 

+  19 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC) . 

.  69 

60>/b 

+  14 

Knight-Ridder  (NYSE) . 

.  28‘/5 

26>/S 

+  8 

.  25^ 

234!* 

+  8 

Media  (le^al  (AMEX) . 

.  64‘/4 

5644 

+  14 

Meredith  Corp.  (NYSE) . 

.  537/ti 

44 

+  22 

.  37 1/4 

37  V4 

0 

New  York  Times  (AMEX) . 

.  38‘/4 

28 

+  37 

Park  Communications  (OTC) . 

.  263/4 

22 

+  22 

.  28 ‘/4 

20 

+  41 

.  18‘>4 

24 

-23 

.  52V4 

4544 

4  14 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE) . 

.  5044 

38i/b 

+  32 

Times  Mirror(NYSE) . 

.  40b 

75 

+  14 

Toronto  Sun  (CE) . 

.  22^4 

17 1/4 

+  32 

Torstar  (CE) . 

.  164i( 

114b 

+  40 

Tribune  Co.  (NYSE) . 

.  34 

304b 

+  11 

Washington  Post  (AMEX) . 

.  80 

73V4 

+  9 

a-3  In  1  split  on  Ian  S. 

b-2  In  1  split  on  Ian  9. 

Loeb  criticizes  Wash.  Post 

Nacky  Scripps  Loeb,  president  and  publisher  of  the 
Manchester  (N.H.)  Union  Leader  believes  the 
Washington  Post's  publication  of  an  article  on  the  next 
space  shuttle’s  military  cargo  will  only  encourage  the 
“enemies”  of  a  free  press  in  the  U.S. 

“The  Post’s  actions  may  or  may  not  have  given  aid  and 
comfort  to  our  enemies  abroad  ”  as  Defense  Secretary 
Caspar  Weinberger  charged,  Loeb  stated.  “It  certainly  did 
give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  a  free  press  and 
responsible  press  here  at  home.  As  such,  the  Post’s  ac¬ 
tions  are  a  threat  to  us  all  and  should  be  condemned.” 

Loeb  said  that  the  Post’s  publication  of  the  story  would 
“undermine”  readers’  confldence  in  the  press. 

“We  live  in  perilous  times.  If  there  is,  as  in  this  case, 
serious  question  as  to  whether  release  of  information 
could  jeopardize  the  nation,  then  why  on  earth  take  the 
chance,”  she  said.  “Most  people  in  this  country  recognize 
they  are  citizens  first,  interested  in  their  nation’s  welfare, 
and  their  professions  come  second  to  that  interest. 

“Our  responsibility  as  publishers  should  be  no  less.  The 
responsibility  to  report  the  news  should  extend  only  to  that 
point  where  it  compromises  our  responsibility  to  our 
country.” 

Georgia  daily  helps  the  needy 

The  first  shipment  of  grain  purchased  from  the  more 
than  $91,000  raised  by  the  Gwinnett  Daily  News  of 
Lawrence  ville,  Georgia,  for  famine  relief  in  Africa  arrived 
on  the  continent  on  Christmas  Day. 

Five  hundred  pounds  left  Atlanta  on  Chrismas  Eve 
aboard  a  TWA  flight  for  Khartom,  Sudan.  From  there,  the 
grain  was  transported  to  refugee  camps  at  Kessala,  Sudan, 
near  the  Ethiopian  border. 

Two  Daily  News  staffers  accompanied  the  shipment  to 
Kessala. 

Another  420,000  pounds  of  grain  left  Norfolk,  Virginia, 
on  January  1 ,  traveling  by  ship  to  Port  Sudan  and  from 
there  to  Kessala  where  75,000  refugees  are  camped. 

Money  for  the  grain  came  from  the  $91 ,304  raised  by  the 
Daily  News  during  a  six-week  campaign.  CARE,  the  39 
year-old  relief  agency,  received  $74,100  from  the  fund  to 
purchase  grain. 

The  remainder  of  the  money  in  the  “For  the  Children 
Fund”  and  any  additional  contributions  go  to  the  Red 
Cross  for  food  and  medicine  in  the  12  African  nations 
hardest  hit  by  famine. 

The  grain  —  a  corn,  soya  and  powdered  milk  mixture  — 
comes  from  the  Krause  Milling  Co.  of  Milwaukee.  The 
grain  company  donated  20,000  pounds  to  the  grain  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  fund  money. 

No  fund  money  went  for  transportation  costs.  CARE 
paid  for  the  shipment  of  grain  to  Africa,  and  will  be  reim- 
bursed  by  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International 
Development.  TWA  donated  the  transportation  costs  for 
the  two  staffers. 

According  to  CARE,  the  grain  purchased  by  the  con¬ 
tributors  to  the  fund  will  feed  more  than  three  million 
people  for  one  day  or  more  than  50,000  famine  victims  for 
more  than  two  months. 

The  Gwinnett  Daily  News  was  overwhelmed  with  the 
response  to  the  fund.  Originally,  the  newspaper  set 
$10,000  as  its  goal.  That  amount  was  met  in  four  days  and 
doubled  in  nine. 

However,  contributions  came  from  throughout  Geor¬ 
gia,  the  South  and  as  far  away  as  New  York  and  Ohio. 

Only  one  corporate  donation  of  $500  was  received.  Most 
of  the  donors  were  individuals  giving  $5,  $10,  $20. 

One  anonymous  Gwinnett  resident  gave  $5,000,  the 
largest  donation  received. 
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Sure^  I’ll  convert  to  offset... 
whe»i  I  can  afford  $10  million 
and  a  whole  new  pressroom. 


Don’t  think  offset. 

Think  flexography. 

Today’s  flexography  by  Koppers  gives 
you  the  color  capability  of  offset,  at  a 
much  lower  cost. 

That’s  because  Koppers  printing  tech¬ 
nology  uses  your  existing  letterpress 
frames.  It  can  be  installed  one  unit  at  a 
time,  so  conversion  is  painless  and  fast. 

You  won’t  need  a  new  pressroom.  Re¬ 
training  can  be  done  right  in-house. 


Flexography  offers  other  built-in  econ¬ 
omies,  like  the  ability  to  print  on  lighter- 
weight  stock.  And  the  ability  to  slash 
your  printed  waste  and  keep  it  down. 

But  the  best  news  is  the  color  quality. 
Vibrant  colors  that  stay  clean  and  crisp 
without  critical  adjustment.  Deep,  rich 
blacks  without  smudging  and  print- 
through.  Advertisers  love  the  flex¬ 
ographic  product,  and  your  readers  . . . 
well,  they  won’t  complain  any  longer 
about  ruboff  when  handling  your  paper. 


Not  if,  but  when  you’re  ready  to  discuss 
converting  to  flexography,  write  or 
call  us. 

Web  Press  Department 
Koppers  Company,  Inc. 

Glen  Arm,  Maryland  21057 
301  /592-5400 

KOPPERS 

Engineered 

Products 


W-841 
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We  get  stubborn 
when  it  comes  to 
good  ideas. 

Like  the  complete 
publishing  system 
for  newspapers, 
magazines,  and 
pre-press  opera¬ 
tions  ...  an  idea 
we’re  tackling  with  tenacity. 

But  it’s  more  than  an  idea 
with  us. 

It’s  a  commitment. 

A  commitment  to  deliver  the 
integrated  system  publishers 
repeatedly  tell  us  they  want. 

A  system  that  builds  on  the 
excellence  of  Atex  Editorial 


CT"  Jt-' 


and  Advertising  front-end 
systems  and  provides  small, 
medium  and  large  publishers 
with  a  hardware  and  software 
path  to  the  future. 

A  system  that  ensures  each 
publisher’s  investment  against 
equipment  obsolescence. 

You’ve  got  to  be  st'j.bbom  to 


stick  with  a 
project  that  big. 

You’ve  got  to 
be  smart  to 
make  it  work. 
And  you’ve 


the*^  sources 
of  a  company  like  Eastman  Kodak. 

Today,  Atex  is  delivering  on 
that  commitment  to  a  total 
publishing  system. 

Atex  Editorial,  Classified, 

News  Layout,  Classified 
Pagination,  and  Integrated  Adver¬ 
tising  systems  are  working  hard  in 
newspapers,  magazines,  and 


Offices:  Bedford,  Chicago,  Dallas,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Tampa,  Washington,  D.C.,  Copenhagen,  Diisseldorf,  Frankfurt, 


WithTPE, 
Atex  is  deliv¬ 
ering  the  next 
generation 
of  electronic 
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Status  of  the  press— 1985 

As  an  advertising  and  circulation  medium,  newspapers  came 
through  1984  in  good  shape  and  the  forecast  for  1985  is  more  of  the 
same. 

As  a  news  and  information  medium,  the  status  of  newspapers 
declined  during  the  year,  and  1985  promises  to  be  about  the  same. 

Newspapers  got  a  fair  share  of  the  total  $87  billion  advertising 
expenditure  showing  a  15.2%  gain  in  ad  revenue  for  the  year.  Even 
though  some  of  that  was  due  to  higher  advertising  rates,  there  were 
gains  in  real  terms  of  linage.  The  forecast  for  next  year  is  fair.  In  spite 
of  the  onslaught  of  direct  mail  competition  and  the  added  electronic 
threats,  newspapers  are  more  than  holding  their  own. 

The  same  is  true  with  total  circulation,  or  number  of  copies  sold  per 
day.  With  gains  in  the  morning  field  and  losses  in  the  afternoon  field, 
total  daily  circulation  showed  a  small  net  increase  for  the  year  with 
the  forecast  of  a  continued  rise  in  ’85.  Increases  in  the  Sunday  field 
were  more  spectacular  and  expected  to  continue. 

All  of  this  shows  a  basic  strength  of  the  medium  in  the  face  of  a 
major  contraction  in  the  last  decade  during  which  about  20  major 
dailies  ceased  publication.  The  remaining  dailies  have  been  absorbing 
the  losses  and  the  entire  field  is  on  the  upswing. 

However,  as  part  of  that  large,  amorphous  group  called  “the 
press,”  newspapers  didn’t  fare  well  during  the  year.  We  don’t  expect 
they  will  do  any  better  in  ’85.  Editors  and  reporters— journalists  of 
all  kinds — seem  to  be  on  the  hate  list  of  a  lot  of  people  who  seem 
determined  to  keep  them  there. 

It  didn’t  begin  with  the  Grenada  invasion,  but  the  idea  that  the 
press  is  not  to  be  trusted  got  its  biggest  impetus.  The  thought  was 
nurtured  then  by  the  military  but  has  been  expanded  and  refined  by 
others  in  the  last  year  almost  as  if  it  were  a  conspiracy. 

Two  major  libel  suits  against  a  tv  network  and  a  news  magazine 
have  been  put  forth  by  some  as  examples  of  how  “the  press” 
indulges  in  faulty  and  misleading  reporting  and,  at  times,  deliber¬ 
ately  lies.  Some  business  leaders  have  joined  this  chorus.  The 
secrecy  surrounding  a  forthcoming  shuttle  launch,  and  publication 
of  information  regarding  it,  has  brought  forth  charges  from  a  gov¬ 
ernment  official  of  press  irresponsibility. 

All  of  this  has  put  newspapers  in  an  adversarial  relationship 
with  the  people  it  has  served  historically — the  readers.  The  critics 
are  tarring  all  reporters,  all  editors,  all  media — the  press — with 
the  brush  of  irresponsibility,  a  lack  of  ethics,  disregard  of  facts. 

It  is  designed  to  “prove,”  as  the  critics  contend,  that  the  press 
does  not  care  about  the  public  interest  but  is  concerned  only  with 
getting  a  sensational  story  and  printing  it  whether  true  or  false. 

The  press — newspapers  et  al — is  made  up  of  such  a  conglomera¬ 
tion  of  individuals  and  egos  that  we  don’t  know  if  they  can  ever  get 
together  in  the  common  cause  of  correcting  alleged  faults  and  of 
bringing  an  end  to  these  libels  to  which  they  are  being  subjected. 
But  get  together  they  must  because  the  First  Amendment  itself 
will  be  the  next  target  unless  they  can  find  a  way  to  rebuild  their 
reputation  and  the  public’s  trust. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


should  be  more  responsible 


whatever  they  reap — it  is  difficult  to 
justify  junior-high-type  50’ s  and  60’ s 
“underground  paper’’  antics  in  a 
responsible,  grown-up  world. 

Then,  too,  we  all  better  know  by 
now  we  live  in  a  litigious  society,  with 
lawyers  writing  and  interpreting  our 
laws,  as  well  as  doing  their  best  to 
make  business  for  themselves. 
Unfortunately,  that  fact  of  life  puts 
the  press  in  the  difficult  position  of 
having  to  justify  what  it  produces,  like 
it  or  not. 

All  that  would  seem  to  indicate  we 
need  mature  and  responsible  persons 
in  top  decision-making  editorial  posi¬ 
tions;  we  need  some  sensible  juries 


and  judges  able  to  recognize  and  head 
off  actions  obviously  looking  for 
something  for  nothing;  and,  most 
importantly,  a  great  number  of  voters 
and  legislators  driven  by  good  sense 
rather  that  special  interests,  personal 
gain,  and  the  perpetuation  of  political 
bureaucracies.  We  run  the  vehicles 
necessary  to  correct  our  problems, 
and  should  be  using  them  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible. 


James  M.  Johnson 

(Johnson  is  business  manager,  the  Eli¬ 
zabeth  (N.J.)  Daily  Journal.) 


He’s  troubled  by  timid  editors 


Says  'editorial  types’ 

1  read  with  interest  the  article  con¬ 
cerning  the  Falwell  decision  vs.  Hust¬ 
ler  magazine,  the  concern  expressed 
about  Trudeau’s  treatment  of  some 
public  figures,  and  your  editorial 
comments  on  the  “chilling  effect’’  of 
some  current  inquiries  and  libel  ac¬ 
tions. 

Those  of  us  who  worry  about  meet¬ 
ing  payrolls,  paying  for  newsprint, 
and  paying  for  insurance  of  all  kinds 
have  some  concerns  about  the  good 
sense  and  maturity  shown  by  some 
“editoriaHypes.” 

Flynt  and  Trudeau  are  otten 
juvenile,  irresponsible,  and  in  poor 
taste  with  their  products,  and  deserve 


Garry  Trudeau’s  understandable 
desire  to  be  given  preferential  treat¬ 
ment  (speaking  before  the  APME)  is 
hardly  the  first  brush  with  ego- 
trippers  newspaper  editors  have  had 
to  deal  with.  It’s  a  rare  reporter  who 
doesn’t  want  to  lead  page  one  each 
day  with  a  14-point  byline.  And,  most 
photographers  want  their  work  en- 

Let’s  be 
dignified 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  the 
article  by  M.  K.  Guzda  citing  the 
reasonings  behind  the  policy  of  the 
Manchester  (Conn.)  Journal-Inquirer 
to  publish  the  names  of  rape  victims. 
My  interest  was  stimulated  by  the 
ingenuity  of  man  in  his  attempt  to 
establish  a  degree  of  logic,  pre¬ 
cedence  and  public  duty  in  support  of 
such  a  policy  in  this  year  of  supposed 
freedom  and  enlightenment. 

There  is,  in  my  opinion,  only  one 
good  reason  to  publish  the  name  of  a 
rape  victim  —  male  or  female  —  and 
that  is  indisputable  proof  that  the  vic¬ 
tim  invited  such  assault  by  indiscreet 
behavior! 

No  good  purpose  can  possibly  be 
served  by  adding  to  a  genuine  rape 
victim’s  suffering  by  forcing  the 
unfortunate  person  to  leave  town,  live 
in  shame  or  become  an  object  of 
unwanted  pity. 

There  is  little  enough  human 
decency  in  this  world;  let  the  Free 
Press  not  subtract  from  what  remains. 

Zell  Draz 

(Draz  is  associate  publisher,  the  War¬ 
ren  (Ohio)  Tribune  Chronicle.) 


larged  another  couple  of  columns. 
Sometimes,  they  are  right. 

I  am  troubled,  however,  that  so 
many  editors  appear  so  timid  on  this 
matter.  With  the  exception  of  Jim 
Ragsdale  and  Jim  McDaniel,  there 
seems  to  be  a  real  reluctance  to  abide 
by  what  I’ve  always  understood  to  be 
the  newspaper’s  prerogative  to  con¬ 
trol  content  and  presentation. 

The  AP  doesn’t  say  we  must  use  the 
stock  listings  in  10  point  type.  The 
syndicates  don’t  tell  us  that  Jack 
Anderson  must  be  used  on  page  one. 

Why  then,  should  we  be  capitulat¬ 
ing  to  a  person  peddling  a  comic  strip? 


Our  newspaper  bought  Doones- 
bury  before  and  after  the  hiatus.  We 
ran  it  37  or  38  picas  before  and  run  it 
the  same  size  now.  We’ve  never  had  a 
complaint  from  readers  that  the  comic 
was  too  small  to  be  appreciated. 

We  haven’t  been  bothered  by  Uni¬ 
versal  Press  Syndicate  about  the  size, 
and  I  hope  we  are  not  in  the  future. 

But  if  we  are  given  the  same 
unltimatum  Ragsdale  and  McDaniel 
were  given,  we  will  side  with  them. 
We  will  also  drop  everything  else  we 
buy  from  Universal  Press  Syndicate 
in  the  same  motion. 

Robert  M.  Moorehead 

(Moorehead  is  general  manager,  the 
Waterville  (Maine)  Morning  Sentinel.) 


FROM  WASHINGim  . . . 

"This  is  tbe  story  of  two  bankers  who  screwed, 
up.  One  of  them,  John  Cotes,  runs  a  little  black- 
owned  savings  and  loan  in  Tidewater  Virginia 
He  made  a  SI.  7  million  misfw^ment  and  fed¬ 
eral  regulators  have  decided  to  teach  him  a 
lesson 

"Tbe  oOter,  Charles  Kru^p  manages  tbe  world’s 
biggest  saving  and  loan  in  California  Hemade 
$30  billion  words  of  mistakes  arul  now  tbe 
same  regulators  are  going  to  teach  us  all  a 
lesson 

"If  you  screw  up  badly  enoi^b,  Uncle  Sam  will 
aluxtys  bail  you  out  ’  .  \  \  N 

—Jerry  Knigjit  cfL  the  ^Khshingtcm  Post 

Outstanding  in  the 

LOS  ANGELES  TmES-WASMNGSON  POST  NEWS  SEBVKE 

1150  15th  St  NW  Xtkshii^ton,  DC  20071 
(202)  334-6173 
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We’re  all  proud  of  Birmingham. 

It’s  an  area  rich  with 
heritage . . .  possibility . . .  and 
creative  talent. 

The  Birmingham  News  and 
Birmingham  Post>Heraid  recently 
extended  an  invitation  to  the 
members  of  the  area’s  advertising 
community.  An  opportunity  to 
show  their  pride— in  print— for 
our  great  area. 

The  ads  were  to  promote 
important  aspects  of  the 
Birmingham  area.  The  people, 
history,  culture,  commerce ...  or 
any  other  subject  of  their 
choosing.  The  ads  could  be 
humorous  or  serious.  Flashy  or 
subtle. 

The  Dallas  Advertising  League 
was  asked  to  act  as  judge  for  the 
competition  and  they  selected  the 
twelve  winning  ads.  Each  ad  ran 
with  the  advertising  agency’s  iogo 
in  The  Birmingham  News  and 
Birmingham  Post-Herald. 

Also,  editorial  coverage  was  given 
to  each  of  the  winning  agencies.  It 
was  an  opportunity  for  area 
agencies  to  show  their  pride  in 
Birmingham  and  their  own 
creative  talents 

The  Birmingham  News  and 
Birmingham  Post-Herald  were 
proud  to  be  an  important  part  of 
this  program  and  it  is  with  great 
Pride  we  show  you  these  award 
winning  ads  about  our 
Birmingham ...  in  Print! 

The  ad  appearing  here  was 
created  by  Steiner/Bressler 
Advertising,  530  Beacon  Parkway 
West,  Birmingham,  Alabama 
35209,  Telephone  (205)  942-2426. 


Binninghain,Iloveyou. 


Twelve  years  ago  I  was  a  frazzled  big-time 
adman  in  New  York  City.  I  made  lots  of  money, 
spent  three  hours  a  day  commuting,  saw  my 
lads  every  now  and  then,  called  myself  a  tennis 
idayer  muy  I  hardly  ever  played,  ate  lunches  at 
the  finest  restaurants  and  thou^t  I  was 
leading  the  good  life. 

Then  <me  day  my  wife  and  I  took  a  lon^  hard 
look  at  our  lives  and  decided  we  really  didn’t 
like  what  we  saw.  And  after  visiting  Tulsa, 
Phoenix,  Portland,  Terre  Haute  and  Grand 
Rapids,  we  came  to  Birmingham. 

And  our  fiiends  sho<dc  their  heads  sadly. 
Didn’t  we  know  about  the  police  dogs  and  the 
fire  hoses?  Did  we  really  want  to  live  with  red 
clay  and  rednecks?  And  a  lot  more. 

We  came  anyway.  We  came  because  the 
people  said  “how-you?”  even  if  they  didn’t 
know  you.  And  they  seemed  to  care  about  your 
answer.  We  came  because  after  traveling  over 
all  the  world,  we  had  never  found  more  beauti¬ 
ful  country,  lakes  with  more  fish,  a  climate  with 
four  seasons  and  no  real  winter,  everything  we 
wanted  right  around  home.  We  came  because 
there  was  an  art  museum  and  a  symphony  and 
yes,  a  zoo. 

And  perhaps  most  important,  we  felt  at  home 
right  away.  No  {dace  is  perfect.  And  Birmin^am 
is  no  exception.  But  they  do  call  it  the  Magic  Qty. 

Harry  Bressler 


fynnjMr 


dlu  Viniiinsham  NinM 
BiraiRf(liMi  Post-Herald 
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1984‘ln-Review 

Newspaper  industry  persevered  under  siege 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

In  1 984  —  a  year  shaped  more  by 
Ronald  Reagan  than  George  Orwell 
—  restrictions  on  the  press  were  fre¬ 
quently  the  result  of  private  initiative 
rather  than  government  actions. 

While  the  Reagan  administration 
did  much  to  frustrate  access  to 
information,  a  clearer  trend  of  press 
restriction  emerged  in  the  private  sec¬ 
tor:  more  and  more  businesses  simply 
refused  to  cooperate  with  newspapers 
they  considered  hostile. 

The  biggest  example  was  Mobil 
Corporation's  announcement  in 
December  that  it  would  no  longer 
supply  information  to  the  Wall  Street 


For  the  first  time  in 
years,  no  metro  daiiy 
newspaper  shut  down. 


Journal,  nor  allow  its  employees  to 
speak  with  the  newspaper’s  report¬ 
ers. 

Mobil  was  apparently  irked  by  the 
Journal's  continuing  coverage  of 
nepotism  allegedly  practiced  by  the 
the  oil  corporation’s  executives.  The 
Journal,  Mobil  spokesman  John  Flint 
declared,  wrote  news  stories  “which 
tended  to  be  gossipy  and  filled  with 
innuendo.  Balance  and  fairness  were 
lacking  in  our  view.” 

But  Mobil  was  not  the  only  busi¬ 
ness  to  black  out  a  newspaper  in  1 984. 

Early  in  the  year.  Northern  Utilities 
Inc.  imposed  an  information  blackout 
on  Wyoming’s  biggest  daily,  the  Cas¬ 
per  Star-Tribune,  because  it  objected 
to  the  way  the  newspaper  covered  the 
company’s  natural  gas  pricing  poli¬ 
cies. 

And  in  July,  Hecia  Mining  Co. 
announced  it  would  not  cooperate 
with  reporters  from  the  tiny  North 
Idaho  Press  of  Wallace,  Idaho.  Hecia 
said  the  2,500-circulation  daily  was 
“vicious”  in  its  coverage  of  the  silver 


mining  company’s  decision  to  move 
its  headquarters  from  Wallace. 

This  private  initiative  against  the 
press  extended  to  sports  reporters, 
too.  For  nearly  the  entire  season,  To¬ 
ronto  Globe  and  Mail  hockey  writers 
were  banned  from  the  press  box  at  all 
Maple  Leafs’  home  games. 

Except  for  Mobil,  all  the  businesses 
eventually  relented  and  the  blackouts 
hurt  coverage  only  a  little. 

Globe  and  Mail  hockey  writer  Bill 
Houston  covered  the  games  using 
scalped  tickets  and  the  Star-Tribune 
simply  used  the  gas  company’s  state 
utility  commission  filings  to  report 
timely  information. 

North  Idaho  Press’  feisty  editor  and 
publisher  James  A.  Hail  continued  to 
twit  Hecia  despite  the  blackout,  at 
one  point  offering  first  $100,  and  then 
$250,  to  any  Hecia  employee  who  pro¬ 
vided  him  with  a  company  memo 
detailing  its  moving  plans.  Hail  got  the 
memo. 

As  businesses  themselves,  news¬ 
papers  did  well  in  1984. 

For  the  first  time  in  years,  no  metro 
daily  newspaper  shut  down.  (One 
small  exception:  the  St.  Louis  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  an  attempt  by  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat’ s  new  owners 
to  capture  afternoon  readers  was 
abandoned  when  the  rival  St,  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  switched  to  a.m. 
publication.  The  Evening  News 
folded  after  just  one  month.) 


Circuiations  rose 
aimost  across  the  board 
and  ad  image  was  up  for 
most  newspapers. 


Newspapers  large  and  small  were 
snapped  up  by  eager  buyers  and 
several  were  taken  private. 

Circulations  rose  almost  across  the 
board  and  ad  linage  was  up  for  most 
newspapers.  After  years  of  debate 
and  hesitation,  newspapers  finally 
standardized  their  advertising  units  in 


1984. 

There  were  some  black  clouds, 
however,  and  not  all  of  them  as  small 
as  a  man’s  fist. 

Compeution  intensified  from  direct 
mailers  and  increasingly  sophisti¬ 
cated  shoppers.  Libel  suits  —  and, 
perhaps  worse,  the  simple  threat  of 
libel  suits  —  continued  to  sting  in 
1984. 

Some  big  press  institutions  found¬ 
ered.  The  New  York  News,  for 
example,  continued  to  hemorrhage 
circulation.  United  Press 
International  stayed  alive  only 
through  drastic  austerity  measures. 

It  was  also  not  a  good  year  to  be  a 
newspaper  industrial  union,  which 


Ubei  suits  against 
newspapers  abounded  as 
aiways . . . 


faced  not  only  an  increasingly  hostile 
labor  board  in  Washington,  but  fre¬ 
quently  also  divided  leadership  and 
membership. 

As  mentioned,  Washington  was 
also  frequently  hostile  to  journalists, 
organized  or  not. 

There  was  one  big  press  access 
achievement,  but  it  was  gained  only  at 
length  —  and  under  unhappy  cir¬ 
cumstances.  At  year’s  end,  the  Penta¬ 
gon  agreed  to  create  a  number  of 
“contingency  pools”  of  journalists 
who  would  accompany  military 
forces  in  surprise  operations. 

The  yearlong  negotiations  over  the 
press  pool  were  occasioned  by  the 
military’s  refusal  to  allow  firsthand 
coverage  of  the  October,  1983 
invasion  of  Grenada. 

After  hearings  in  February,  the 
Sidle  Commission  —  a  panel  of  seven 
military  officers  and  seven  jour¬ 
nalists,  headed  by  retired  Army  Maj. 
Gen.  Winant  Sidle  —  first  recom¬ 
mended  in  August  that  an  II -person 
(Continued  on  page  12) 
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pool  be  established  for  future  surprise 
military  operations. 

Though  the  pool  included  reporters 
from  Associated  Press,  UPI,  Time, 
Newsweek  and  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report,  there  was  no  provision  for 
journalists  from  daily  newspapers. 
After  protests  from  publishers  and 
press  groups,  a  daily  newspaper 
representative  was  added  to  the  pool. 
At  year’s  end,  the  final  form  of  the 
pools,  which  the  Pentagon  said  would 
be  sized  according  to  the  scope  of  the 
military  action,  had  not  been 
determined.  But  a  list  of  24  newspaper 
organizations  and  contacts  at  each 
was  presented  to  the  Pentagon. 

In  1984,  the  Reagan  administration 
backed  off  from  its  more  con¬ 
frontational  style  of  previous  years. 
There  was  little  talk  this  year  of  life¬ 
time  secrecy  agreements,  lie  detector 
tests  to  trace  news  leaks  or  radical 
amendments  to  the  federal  Freedom 
of  Information  Act. 

During  the  last  week  of  the  year, 
however,  the  military  and  the 
Defense  E)epartment  squared-off  with 
the  press  after  the  Washington  Post 
and  the  Associated  Press  published 
details  of  the  upcoming  military  space 
shuttle. 

The  military  had  asked  AP  and 
NBC  News  to  withhold  the  stories  in 
the  interest  of  national  security,  but 
the  Post,  which  was  not  contacted  in 
advance  by  the  Defense  Department, 
published  details  of  the  shuttle.  AP 
then  published  its  version. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Casper 
Weinberger  criticized  the  press  for 


A  more  experienced 
newspaper  publisher, 
Australian  Rupert 
Murdoch,  moved  with 
characteristic 
flamboyance  Into  another 
competitive  U.S.  market 
In  1984. 


publishing  sensitive  information,  but 
statements  by  Defense  Department 
spokesmen  later  indicated  that  the 
government  would  attempt  to  find  out 
who  leaked  the  information  rather 
than  seek  legislation  or  regulations 
aimed  at  restraining  the  press  from 
publishing  such  information. 

During  the  year,  journalists  com¬ 
plained  that  the  Reagan  White  House 
manipulated  and  evaded  the  press 
with  methods  closer  to  the  Pres¬ 


ident’s  own  personable  style. 

His  trips  abroad  during  this  election 
year,  for  example,  were  virtual  cam¬ 
paign  commercials  which  yielded  lit¬ 
tle  news.  Though  Democratic  candi¬ 
date  Walter  Mondale  complained  that 
Reagan  was  campaigning  in  a  “ques¬ 
tion-free  zone,”  the  President  man¬ 
aged  to  go  from  nominating  con- 
vention-to-election  without  conduct¬ 
ing  a  single  press  conference. 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Society  of  Professional  Journalists, 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  in  November,  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  White  House  correspon¬ 
dent  Juan  Williams  offered  a  blunt 
warning:  “The  Reagan  experience  is 
such  that  I  think  it  is  going  to  change 
the  way  the  White  House  handles  the 
press  no  matter  who  is  in  the  Oval 
Office.” 


Several  Incidents 
Involving  serious  ethical 
Issues  shook  Journalism 
during  the  year. 


It  was  a  mark  of  the  President’s 
success  that  newspapers  did  not  seem 
to  hold  his  restrictive  information 
policies  against  him.  The  quadrennial 
Editor  &  Publisher  poll  of  editorial 
endorsements  published  Nov.  3 
showed  Reagan  garnering  381  en¬ 
dorsements  of 600  papers  responding. 
Just  62  endorsed  challenger  Mondale. 

Though  Reagan’s  press  policies 
were  much  discussed  in  1984,  there 
also  occurred  during  the  year  a  star¬ 
tling  restriction  on  press  freedom  that 
was  little  noted  —  nor  long  remem¬ 
bered. 

For  three  weeks  in  January,  a  feder¬ 
al  appeals  court  barred  West  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  a  St.  Paul,  Minn.-based  pub¬ 
lisher  of  law  texts,  from  printing  a 
judicial  opinion  that  was  on  public 
file.  The  order  came  on  the  request  of 
the  U.S.  Justice  Department,  which 
said  the  opinion  impugned  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  three  Tax  Division  lawyers. 

Though  it  was  the  first  case  of  prior 
restraint  against  a  private  company 
for  publishing  a  judicial  opinion  — 
and  only  the  third  prior  restraint  order 
in  U.S.  history  —  the  incident  went 
completely  uncovered  until  Jan.  22, 
when  the  New  York  Times  wrote 
about  it  in  an  article  based  on  a  story 
that  soon  appeared  in  the  National 
Law  Journal.  The  order  was  re¬ 
scinded  a  few  days  later  by  the  same 
panel. 

Libel  suits  against  newspapers 
abounded  as  always  and  one  was  par¬ 
ticularly  disturbing  to  journalists. 

Richard  Hargreaves,  a  former 


editorial  writer  for  the  Belleville  (Ill.) 
News-Democrat  was  jailed  for  con¬ 
tempt  of  court  over  the  Independence 
Day  weekend  for  refusing  to  reveal 
the  names  of  two  sources  he  used  for 
an  editorial  that  was  the  subject  of  a 
libel  suit. 

Hargreaves  was  released  when  one 
source  came  forward  voluntarily,  but 
journalists  were  nonetheless  con¬ 
cerned  that  a  libel  suit  involving  an 
opinion  had  led  to  imprisonment. 

Also  in  the  20th  anniversary  year  of 
the  landmark  New  York  Times  v.  Sul¬ 
livan  case,  Nobel  Prize  physicist  Wil¬ 
liam  Shockley  successfully  sued  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  and  former  sci¬ 
ence  writer  Roger  Witherspoon  for  a 
column  Witherspoon  wrote  compar¬ 
ing  Shockley’s  controversial  genetics 
theories  to  Nazi  scientific  experi¬ 
ments.  Shockley,  however,  was 
awarded  only  $1  in  damages;  both 
sides  are  appealing. 

Nevada  Sen.  Paul  Laxalt  sued  the 
McClatchy  Newspapers  for  $250  mil¬ 
lion  for  articles  appearing  in  three  Bee 
newspapers.  The  articles  alleged  that 
substantial  sums  of  money  were  skim¬ 
med  from  a  casino  once  owned  by 
Laxalt  and  that  the  casino  had  ties  to 
organized  crime  figures.  McClatchy 
later  countersued. 

The  Laxalt  suit  was  one  of  an 
increasing  number  of  suits  filed  by 
politicians.  Even  former  Vice  Pres¬ 
idential  candidate  Rep.  Geraldine 
Ferraro  publicly  mused,  in  apparent 
seriousness,  about  filing  libel  suits  for 
what  she  considered  unfair  coverage. 

It  was  a  trend  worrisome  enough 
that  Philadelphia  Inquirer  executive 
editor  Eugene  Roberts  warned  at  the 
year’s  Southern  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  that  libel  suits  were 


Far  from  making  the 
paper  sensational,  a 
Northwestern  University 
Journalism  school  study 
found  that  on  a  blind  test 
readers  rated  the 
Hoge-era  headlines  as 
the  more  “sensational.” 


being  filed  to  silence  critics  and  for 
other  political  purposes. 

Perhaps  the  oddest  libel  suit  of  the 
year  was  the  $500  million  action  filed 
by  developer  Donald  Trump,  who 
alleged  his  plan  to  build  the  world’s 
largest  building  had  been  “virtually 
torpedoed”  by  an  article  written  by 
Chicago  Tribune  architecture  critic 
Paul  Gapp. 

In  1984,  the  most  serious  libel  cases 
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occurred  in  media  other  than  newspa¬ 
pers. 

By  far  the  most-watched  case  is 
Gen.  William  Westmoreland’s  $120 
million  suit  against  CBS.  He  contends 
the  network  libeled  him  in  a  documen¬ 
tary  that  charged  the  general  con¬ 
spired  to  falsify  the  level  of  enemy 
forces  during  the  Vietnam  War. 

“If  Westmoreland  wins,  I  think 
there  would  be  severe  con¬ 
sequences,”  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant  editor  Michael  Davies 
warned.  “If  a  public  figure  can  bring 
this  kind  of  suit  and  win,  the  effect 
would  be  absolutely  chilling.  The 
legal  advice  would  be  to  steer  away 
from  such  stories.” 

When  the  first  takeover 
attempt  came,  however,  it 
came  not  from  a  hostiie 
outsider,  but  from  within 
the  ranks  of  the 
venerabie  Iowa  daily. 

But  if  newspapers  were  worried 
about  their  press  freedoms  in  1984  — 
and  they  surely  were  —  they  were 
also  introspective,  even  at  times  pen¬ 
itential. 

Several  incidents  involving  serious 
ethical  issues  shook  journalism  dur¬ 
ing  the  year. 

The  most  sensational  was  disclosed 
in  an  extraordinary  March  29  Wall 
Street  Journal  article.  The  Journal  re¬ 
ported  that  R.  Foster  Winans,  the 
writer  of  its  influential  “Heard  on  the 
Street”  column,  leaked  advance 
information  about  the  stories  to  a 
small  group  of  friends,  investors  and 
stockbrokers,  who  invested  in  the 
stocks  mentioned.  According  to  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commis¬ 
sion,  the  group  netted  $700,000  in 
profits,  $31,000  pocketed  by  Winans 
himself. 

Winans  was  fired  from  the  Journal 
and  later,  along  with  the  group, 
indicted  on  civil  and  criminal  charges. 

Those  charges  have  serious 
implications  for  journalists  besides 
Winans.  In  their  indictments,  the 
SEC  included  a  legally 
unprecedented  charge  that  Winans 
had  a  “duty”  to  reveal  to  readers  his 
financial  involvements  in  companies 
he  wrote  about.  If  accepted  by  a 
court,  that  novel  legal  theory  could 
seriously  reduce  the  press  rights  of 
business  reporters,  many  First 
Amendment  advocates  argued. 

Ethical  debates  were  also  joined 
when  it  was  revealed  in  January  that 
Village  Voice  writer  Alexander  Cock- 
burn  had  accepted  a  $10,000  grant 
from  a  pro-Palestinian  foundation  and 


continued  to  write  his  generally  anti- 
Israel  columns  without  informing  his 
editors;  and  when  New  Yorker  writer 
Allistair  Reid  was  found  to  have 
invented  characters,  situations  and 
conversations  in  supposedly  non¬ 
fiction  reporting  from  Franco’s 
Spain. 

A  debate  of  a  different  kind 
involved  whether  the  United  States 
should  carry  through  on  its  threat  to 
leave  UNESCO  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

State  Department  officials  publicly 
maintained  they  would  stay  in  the 
United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  if 
it  moderated  its  anti-West  rhetoric 
and  eliminated  the  corruption  and 
waste  of  its  bureaucracy.  But  private¬ 
ly  they  were  skeptical,  and  in  January 
it  was  revealed  the  department  had 
sponsored  a  public  relations  cam¬ 
paign  involving  sending  op-ed  articles 
to  major  newspapers  that  was  aimed 
at  raising  support  for  its  withdrawal. 

The  administration’s  hand  was  bol¬ 
stered  in  the  summer,  when  it  was 
revealed  that  UNESCO  was  involved 
in  sponsoring  and  funding  a  con¬ 
troversial  Mexico  City  conference  on 
the  “security”  of  journalists.  West¬ 
ern  press  groups  regarded  the  con¬ 
ference,  set  for  next  March,  as 
another  attempt  at  instituting  press 
licenses  and  increasing  Third  World 
government  control  of  the  news. 

Finally,  on  Dec.  19,  Reagan  made  it 
official.  The  administration  said  it 
was  withdrawing  because  the  agency 
was  still  characterized  by  mismanage¬ 
ment,  anti-Western  bias  and  what  it 
called  an  “endemic  hostility”  to  free 
world  institutions. 

‘‘Extraneous  politicization 
continues,  as  does,  regrettably,  an 
endemic  hostility  toward  the 
institutions  favoring  a  free  society  — 

In  1984,  publishers  and 
advertisers  again  squared 
off  in  debates  about  the 
audit  bureau’s  methods 
and  philosophy.  The 
issues  were  familiar. 


particularly  those  that  protect  a  free 
press,  free  markets  and,  above  all, 
individual  human  rights,”  said  Greg¬ 
ory  J.  Newell,  assistant  secretary  of 
state  for  international  organization 
affairs. 

“UNESCO’s  mismanagement  also 
continues,”  he  added,  “and  approx¬ 
imately  80%  of  its  $374  million 
biennial  budget  is  still  spent  at  its 
Paris  headquarters,  leaving  only  20% 
to  be  spent  elsewhere.” 

While  many  U.S.  journalists  sup¬ 


ported  Reagan’s  UNESCO  position, 
many  also  charged  his  administration 
was  moving  toward  licensing  in  its  ac¬ 
tions  a^nst  Robert  Rutka,  a  Cana¬ 
dian  citizen  working  for  a  sister  agen¬ 
cy  of  Cuba’s  Prensa  Latina.  The  Jus¬ 
tice  Department  in  January  told  Rut¬ 
ka  he  would  have  to  cease  reporting 
from  Washington  unless  he  obtained  a 
license  under  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act. 

With  or  without  UNESCO-style 
protection  plans,  international  report¬ 
ing  remained  a  dangerous  occupation 
in  1984.  In  addition  to  government 
news  suppression  in  numerous  Third 
World  and  Eastern  Bloc  countries. 


Newspapers  were  also 
virtually  united  In 
Identifying  their  biggest 
advertising  threat  — 
direct  malt. 


Western  journalists  faced  physical 
danger  in  a  number  of  assignments, 
particularly  in  Lebanon  and  Central 
America. 

In  the  most  serious  incident  of  1984, 
Linda  Frazier,  a  38-year-old  writer 
for  the  Tico  Times  of  San  Jose,  Costa 
Rica  and  wife  of  AP  correspondent 
Joe  Frazier,  was  killed  when  a  bomb 
exploded  in  Edan  Pastora’s  guerilla 
camp  in  Nicaragua.  Injured  in  the 
blast  were  AP  correspondent  Reid 
Miller;  UPI  stringer  William 
Cespedes;  Susan  Morgan,  a  British 
journalist  working  for  Newsweek; 
ABC  News  freelance  cameraman 
Tony  Avirgan;  Swedish  TV  reporter 
Perdyl  Gakel;  and  Agence  Presse- 
France  reporter  Gilberto  Lopez 
DiCastro. 

In  Lebanon,  the  truck  bombing  of 
241  Marines  caused  the  U.S.  forces  to 
restrict  reporters  from  several  areas 
of  Beirut. 

Journalism  is  also  business,  and 
these  stories,  too,  dominated  1984. 

With  the  economic  rebound,  com¬ 
petitions  seemed  to  become  livelier. 

In  St.  Louis,  in  fact,  the  first  true 
head-to-head  competition  in  more 
than  three  decades  was  renewed 
when  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
was  bought  by  Jeffrey  M.  and  Debra 
McAlear  Gluck. 

Under  a  longtime  joint  operating 
agreement  between  the  Newhouse 
Newspaper  Group,  which  owned  the 
Globe-Democrat  and  Pulitzer 
Publishing,  which  owns  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  the  two  newspapers 
competed  only  editorially.  Newhouse 
sought  last  year  to  shutter  what  it  said 
was  an  ailing  morning  paper.  Pursued 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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Public  companies  cautious 

But  most  anticipate  another  good  year  ahead 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

Despite  an  anticipated  slowdown  in 
the  economy’s  rate  of  growth  in  1985, 
top  executives  of  11  publicly  held 
newspaper  companies  told  stock 
analysts  at  Paine  Webber’s  Outlook 
for  Media  conference  that  they  see 
another  good  year  ahead. 

But  1985  is  shaping  up  as  a  year 
devoted  to  consolidating  gains  from 
past  plant  expansions  and  improving 
efficiencies  rather  than  from  any 
dramatic  new  initiatives  or  capital 
programs. 

Many  of  the  companies  have  re¬ 
cently  completed  major  capital  proj¬ 
ects  and  this  year  they  intend  to  see 
the  full  beneficial  effects  of  the  new 
facilities  on  their  bottom  lines. 

The  trend  to  total  market  coverage 
programs  and  the  introduction  of 
special  and  zoned  sections  to  give 
advertisers  new  opportunities  will 
also  continue  in  1985. 

Though  there  will  be  continued 
efforts  to  hold  down  costs,  especially 
in  the  area  of  newsprint  consumption, 
most  companies  are  plotting  strat¬ 
egies  to  increase  circulation  sales  and 
increase  advertising  volume  and  reve¬ 
nues. 

The  pace  of  newspaper  acquisitions 
by  the  public  companies  is  likely  to  be 
slower  in  1985.  Though  none  of  the 
companies  said  it  was  out  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  this  year,  several  executives  com¬ 
plained  about  the  high  prices  that 
newspapers  fetched  and  said  they  had 
trouble  justifying  the  dilution  on  earn¬ 
ings  that  would  result  from  buying 
another  paper. 

The  trend  towards  diversification 
into  other  media  will  also  continue 
this  year  as  most  of  the  companies 
seemed  more  interested  in  getting  into 
telecommunications  or  one  form  of 
electronic  media  or  another  than  in 
owning  more  newspapers. 

Here  are  company  by  company 
highlights. 

Affiliated  Publications 

Affiliated  Publications  has  budget¬ 
ed  for  more  modest  gains  in  advertis¬ 
ing  volume  this  year  at  the  Boston 
Globe,  chairman  William  O.  Taylor 
said.  He  said  the  Globe  is  expected  to 
be  up  in  volume  about  3%  to  4%  this 
year. 


On  the  circulation  front,  Taylor 
noted  that  the  Globe  is  growing  at  a 
faster  rate  in  home  delivery  than  it  is 
in  street  sales.  However,  the  Globe’s 
marketing  plan  for  1985  “calls  for  us 
to  be  more  aggressive  in  street  sales’’ 
as  the  newspaper  plans  to  go  “head  to 
head’’  with  Rupert  Murdoch’s  Boston 
Herald. 


Walter  Mattson  (left)  of  the 
N.Y.  Times  with  Daniel  Orr,  Boston 
Globe. 


Taylor  said  that  the  Herald’s  rapid 
circulation  gains  of  over  100,000  daily 
sales  the  last  two  years  “did  not  come 
at  the  expense  of  the  Globe.” 

The  Globe  currently  leads  the 
Herald  in  daily  circulation  by  520,000 
to  343,500.  On  Sunday,  the  Globe 
leads  the  Herald  by  792,800  to 
280,800. 

The  Globe  continues  to  dominate  in 
market  share  of  advertising,  with  over 
80%  daily  and  Sunday,  Taylor  said. 

Affiliated  continues  to  be 
optimistic  about  its  45%  interest  in 
McCaw  Communications  despite 
continued  losses  by  the  cable  tv  and 
telecommunications  company  that 
adversely  affect  the  publisher’s  bot¬ 
tom  line. 

Taylor  told  analysts  McCaw’s  loss¬ 
es  are  the  result  of  rapid  expansion 
into  new  markets  and  said  McCaw  is 
generating  positive  cash  flow  in  those 
markets  where  it  has  established 
operations. 

A.H.  Belo  Corp. 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.,  publisher  of  the 
Dallas  Morning  News,  will  raise  the 
newspaper’s  ad  rates  11%  this  year, 
but  the  effective  rate  hike  will  be  more 
in  the  9%  to  10%  range  after  “volume 
breaks”  are  taken  into  account,  said 
chairman  James  Moroney. 

Overall,  the  Morning  News  is  pro¬ 
jecting  a  3%  to  5%  gain  in  advertising 


volume  in  1985,  Moroney  said,  with 
most  of  those  increases  coming  in 
national  and  retail.  He  said  classified 
volume  will  grow  at  a  modest  2% 
because  the  category  “will  be  press¬ 
ing  up  against  a  strong  previous 
year.” 

Belo  intends  “to  seek  more  lever¬ 
aged  acquisitions,”  such  as  its  $600 
million  purchase  of  Corinthian 
Broadcasting  from  Dun  &  Bradstreet, 
Moroney  said.  However,  he  did  not 
specify  what  type  of  acquistion  that 
may  be. 

Dow  Jones  &  Co. 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  was  one  of  the 
few  companies  taking  a  highly  aggres¬ 
sive  stand  for  1985. 

Chairman  Warren  Phillips  said  the 
company  plans  to  expand  both  the 
editorial  content  and  the  production 
facitlities  of  its  main  money-maker, 
the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  Journal’s  press  capacity  will 
“go  beyond”  the  exisiting  64-page 
limit,  Phillips  said,  and  the  newspaper 
will  also  be  installing  front-end  and 
pagination  systems  in  order  to 
“bypass  the  composing  room.” 

The  improvements  “will  speed  the 
flow  of  news  to  the  printing  presses” 
and  result  in  “a  more  timely  news¬ 
paper,”  he  said. 

The  Journal  is  also  in  the  process  of 
“beefing  up  its  editorial  staff’  in 
order  “to  improve  quality  and  be 
more  competitive.” 

The  Journal’s  newsstand  price  will 
“hold  at  500,”  Phillips  stated,  but  its 
annual  subscription  rate  will  be 
increased  from  $101  to  $107. 

Despite  this  increase,  and  the  com¬ 
pany’s  stating  that  going  over  the  $100 
“barrier”  caused  a  slight  circulation 
'  decline  in  1984,  Phillips  said  he  is  con¬ 
fident  the  Journal’s  circulation  will 
“rebound”  to  over  the  2  million  mark. 

Dow  Jones,  however,  “elected  not 
to  pump  more  money  into  circulation 
acquisition,”  Phillips  said,  because 
gaining  sales  that  way  is  “expensive, 
hard  to  keep  and  not  valued  by  the 
advertisers.” 

About  another  80,000  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  subscribers  will  be  converted  to 
the  newspaper’s  own  delivery  system 
in  1985,  bringing  the  total  for  private 
delivery  to  nearly  700,000  by  year- 
end. 
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Fred  Harris  (left),  Warren  Phillips  and  Ray  Show 
of  Dow  Jones. 


Dow  Jones  will  also  be  “building” 
its  electronic  publishing  business  this 
year,  Philllips  said.  In  1984,  Dow 
Jones’  earnings  from  electronic 
publishing  increased  to  $2  million 
from  $500,000  in  1983. 

Phillips  didn’t  comment  extensively 
on  E>ow  Jones’  bid  in  association  with 
a  group  of  four  investors  for  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune  Co.  for 
about  $112  million.  He  said  acquiring 
a  larger  newspaper  was  approved  by 
the  Dow  Jones  board  “as  long  ago  as 
1978”  and  was  in  keeping  with  long¬ 
term  growth  strategy. 

Gannett  Co. 

Gannett  Co.  will  continue  its  policy 
of  aggressive  circulation  pricing 
action  in  1985,  said  chairman  Allen  H. 
Neuharth. 

In  1984,  the  company  raised  the 
newsstand  price  of  22  of  its  newspa¬ 
pers  to  350  and  plans  to  hike  the  price 
of  another  22  to  350  this  year.  Home 
delivery  prices  are  also  going  up  this 
year. 

Total  daily  and  Sunday  circulation 
this  year  should  each  be  up  in  the  1% 
range,  the  company  said.  Combined 
with  pricing  actions,  total  circulation 
revenues  are  forecasted  to  be  up  5% 
to  7%. 

Newsstand  circulation  of  Gannett 
papers  “may  slip”  as  a  result  of  the 
higher  prices,  but  the  company 
expects  home  delivery  circulation  to 
be  up  this  year,  Neuharth  said. 

Gannett  is  also  considering  switch¬ 
ing  some  its  afternoon  dailies  to  morn¬ 
ing  publication,  especially  if  it  is 
“looking  at  a  drop”  inP.M.  circulation 
in  markets  under  study. 

The  morning  Pensacola  Journal 
and  evening  News  will  be  merged  into 
a  single  A.M.  this  year,  Neuharth  said, 
adding  that  last  year  the  Santa  Fe 
New  Mexican  and  the  Lafayette  (In.) 
Journal  and  Courier  switched  from 
evening  to  morning  publication. 

In  other  markets  where  Gannett 
publishes  both  a  morning  and  evening 
newspaper,  most  notably  Rochester, 
the  company  will  be  “pushing”  the 
A.M.  cycle,  Neuharth  said. 


Gannett  expects  its  84  local  news¬ 
papers  to  be  up  about  2%  in  total 
advertising  volume  this  year,  while  ad 
rates  will  be  increased  in  the  6%  to  8% 
range. 

USA  Today’s  newsstand  price  will 
be  raised  to  500  late  this  year, 
Neuharth  said.  He  predicted  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising  will  be  “more” 
this  year,  while  the  Today  losses  will 
be  “lower.” 

The  company  also  disclosed  that 
bulk  sales  now  account  for  6.3%  of 
USA  Today’s  approximate  1.3  mil¬ 
lion  circulation. 

In  1984,  Today  averaged  seven  ad 
pages  an  issue  in  the  first  half,  but 
came  on  strongly  in  the  second  half 
with  an  average  of  1 1  pages  per  issue, 
Neuharth  said. 

The  company  also  told  analysts  that 
it  was  confident  it  could  add  circula¬ 
tion  to  reach  Today’s  target  of  two 
million  by  1987,  while  keeping  costs 
under  control. 

Gannett,  which  now  pays  an  effec¬ 
tive  tax  rate  of  48%,  would  see  “sig¬ 
nificant  gains”  if  the  Treasury 
Department’s  tax  reforms  are  enacteu 
even  with  the  proposed  changes  in 
depreciation  schedules,  Neuharth 
said.  ' 

Knight-Ridder 

Knight-Ridder  Newspapers  this 
year  is  planning  a  promotional 
“blitz”  involving  “phone  and  door 


solicitations”  in  its  campaign  to 
“become  the  dominant  newspaper  in 
Detroit,”  president  James  Batten 
said. 

The  campaign  includes  “sharper 
coverage”  of  fashion,  business  and 
sports. 

The  Detroit  News  leads  Knight- 
Ridder’ s  Detroit  Free  Press  in  daily 
circulation  by  656,357  to  647,130. 
However,  in  the  six  month  period 
ended  Sept.  30,  1984,  the  Free  Press 
gained  just  over  12,000  daily  circula¬ 
tion  while  the  News  was  up  by  nearly 
5,700. 

The  Free  Press’  daily  gains  came  in 
spite  of  the  fact  it  costs  a  nickel  more 
on  the  newsstands  at  200  and  150 
more  for  a  weekly  subscription  at 
$1.65,  Batten  told  the  analysts. 

On  Sundays,  the  Free  Press  gained 
over  15,000  copies  to  reach  803,714 
circulation,  while  the  News  gained 
only  6,847  but  still  maintained  a  siz¬ 
able  lead  at  865,717  circulation. 

Batten  said  the  Free  Press  has  man¬ 
aged  to  cut  the  News’  Sunday  lead 
nearly  in  half  over  the  past  several 
years. 

However,  Knight-Ridder 
continues  to  lose  money  in  Detroit, 
and  the  Miami  Herald  remains  the 
company’s  largest  profit  center.  Bat¬ 
ten  said. 

Since  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
folded  in  January  1982,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  Philadelphia  Inquirer  has 
become  its  second  biggest  profit  pro¬ 
ducer,  he  said. 

Though  the  “overall  prospects”  for 
Knight-Ridder’s  newspapers  are 
“very  bright”.  Batten  said,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  main  thrust  will  be  to  expand 
into  broadcasting  and  to  develop  its 
businesss  information  division. 

Knight-Ridder  plans  to  expand  its 
Journal  of  Commerce,  now  distrib¬ 
uted  mainly  in  New  York,  to  the  West 
Coast  to  make  it  “more  of  a  national 
newspaper  on  the  transportation 
industry,”  Batten  said.  The  company 
also  intends  to  be  “a  major  player”  in 
(Continued  on  page  24) 
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Concerns  for  the  coming  year 

Reader  credibility,  minority  hiring,  better  marketing  and 
more  technological  innovations  head  up  the  list 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

Credibility  with  readers,  minority 
hiring,  better  marketing  and  getting 
ready  for  the  next  round  of  tech¬ 
nological  innovations  will  be  among 
the  leading  concerns  of  the  industry 
this  year,  according  to  five  newspaper 
association  presidents. 

There  also  is  increasing  concern 
about  press  relations  with  govern¬ 
ment,  especially  in  the  areas  of  free¬ 
dom  of  information  and  covering  the 
military,  and  the  proliferation  of  pub¬ 
lic  figure  libel  suits. 

“The  most  important  thing  we  are 
doing  is  our  credibility  study.  We 
have  high  hopes  for  that,’'  said 
Richard  D.  Smyser,  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  and  editor  of  the  Oak  Ridger  in 
Tennessee. 

ASNE  recently  formed  a  new 
credibility  committee  chaired  by 
David  Lawrence,  recently  named 
publisher  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
which  commissioned  a  study  by  Min¬ 
nesota  Opinion  Research,  Inc.,  to 
focus  in  on  the  problem  as  its  specifi¬ 
cally  relates  to  the  newspaper 
medium. 


ASNE  is  also  hoping  to 
make  more  progress  in 
the  area  of  minority 
hiring  this  year,  Smyser 
said. 


ASNE  wants  the  study  not  only  to 
“separate”  newspaper’s  credibility 
problems  from  other  media’s,  Smyser 
said,  but  also  to  weed  out  “the  ele¬ 
ments  of  it  that  are  beyond  our  con¬ 
trol.” 

The  result,  he  said,  should  be  a 
study  detailing  what  steps  newspa¬ 
pers  can  take  to  improve  the  credibil¬ 
ity  situation. 

ASNE  is  also  hoping  to  make  more 
progress  in  the  area  of  minority  hiring 
this  year,  Smyser  said. 

Currently,  minorities  constitute 
less  than  6%  of  the  editorial  work 
force  at  the  nation’s  dailies  and  61%  of 


U.S.  newspapers  have  no  minority 
reporters  at  all,  according  to  ASNE 
surveys. 

The  initiative  this  year,  however, 
will  not  only  be  to  improve  minority 
representation  in  the  newsroom,  but 
in  all  areas  of  the  newspaper. 

ASNE  will  be  working  closely  with 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  in  developing  programs 
to  boost  minority  employement, 
Smyser  said. 

“We  are  continuing  to  play  close 
attention  to  our  relations  with  the 
Defense  Department,”  Smyser  said, 
especially  in  the  area  of  covering  mili¬ 
tary  operations. 

Smyser  was  part  of  the  delegation 
that  met  with  Pentagon  officials  to 
work  out  procedures  for  making  sure 
that  newspapers  are  adequately  rep¬ 
resented  in  any  contingency  pools 
formed  to  cover  combat  actions. 

“We’ll  need  to  follow  up  on  that  in 
the  year  ahead,”  he  stated. 

Editors  in  the  year  ahead  will  also 
have  to  spend  more  time  learning 
about  ongoing  efforts  to  improve  the 
marketing  of  newspapers  in  order  to 
understand  the  impact  on  news  cover¬ 
age,  Smyser  believes. 

“The  increasing  ability  of  news¬ 
papers  to  zone  ads  through  computers 
may  well  have  news  implications  and 
I’m  not  at  all  sure  they’re  going  to  be 
good,”  he  said.  “Advertisers  want 
only  affluent  zones.  We  have  to  make 
sure  that  the  news  side  doesn’t  allow 
this  to  influence  the  readers  we  want 
to  and  should  reach,  particularly  the 
less  affluent  readers.” 

This  issue  touches  on  the  need  for 
“fair  and  equitable’’  minority 
employment,  he  said,  because  one 
reason  for  that  drive  is  to  improve 
coverage  of  minority  communities. 

Richard  J.  V.  Johnson,  ANPA 
chairman  and  president  of  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Chronicle,  agreed  with  Smyser  on 
the  need  for  “increased  activity”  in 
minority  hiring  in  all  departments  of 
the  newspaper  and  in  dealing  with  the 
credibility  issue. 

The  industry  has  to  “develop  a  con¬ 
sensus”  on  “what  to  do”  about  build¬ 
ing  its  credibility  with  the  public, 
Johnson  said,  but  it  also  must  learn 
“to  tolerate  the  fact  that  not  every¬ 
body’s  going  to  love  us  all  the  time.” 


Challenges  to  freedom  of 
information  statutes  by  “federal, 
state  and  local  sources”  are  also  like¬ 
ly  to  increase  in  1985  and  the  years 
ahead,  Johnson  said,  and  the  industry 
will  have  to  develop  its  strategies  for 
combatting  government  attempts  to 
withhold  information  from  the  press. 

He  also  believes  that  libel  suits 
seeking  millions  in  damages  “will 
continue  at  these  historic  levels”  in 
1985,  with  the  result  that  newspapers 
will  face  the  prospect  of  increasing 
their  libel  insurance  coverage. 

On  the  labor  front,  Johnson 
believes  publishers  will  have  to  keep  a 
close  watch  on  the  “evolution  of  ITU 
(International  Typographical  Union) 
involvement  with  the  Teamsters” 
because  it  might  affect  not  only  the 
composing  room  but  also  relations 
with  employees  in  other  departments. 

1985  will  also  be  the  year  newspa¬ 
pers  will  find  out  “what  kind  of  suc¬ 
cess”  they’re  having  with  the  new 
Standard  Advertising  Units  and  if  the 
SAUs  helped  improve  the  industry’s 
market  share  of  total  U.S.  advertising 
expenditures,  Johnson  noted. 

The  continued  erosion  of  newspa¬ 
pers’  share  of  total  advertising 
expenditures  “is  something  I  per¬ 
sonally  am  very  much  concerned 
about,”  he  said. 

In  technology,  answers  should 
begin  to  emerge  this  year  as  to 
whether  flexographic  printing  and 
water  based  inks  will  lead  to  a  new 
“revolution”  in  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion,  Johnson  said. 


The  continued  erosion 
of  newspapers’  share  of 
total  advertising 
expenditures  “is 
something  I  personally 
am  very  much  concerned 
about,”  he  said. 

The  “dominant  issues”  for  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  1985  all  center 
around  the  need  to  “sell  more 
diligently  than  we  ever  have  in  the 
past,”  said  Woodrow  Shadid,  presi¬ 
dent  of  International  Newspaper 
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Advertising  and  Marketing 
Executives  and  ad  director  of  the 
Bloomington  (III.)  Daily  Pantograph. 
“We  have  to  show  advertisers  how  to 
get  more  mileage  out  of  their  news¬ 
paper  expenditures.” 

Being  responsive  to  advertiser 
needs  means  “learning  how  to  cope 
with  competition,  especially  direct 
mail,”  Shadid  commented.  “That’s 
probably  the  basic  challenge  for 
1985.” 

He  said  the  drive  for  standardiza¬ 
tion  should  continue  this  year,  with 
emphasis  now  going  to  the 
development  of  standardized 
invoices  and  standardized  readership 
research. 

Newspapers  will  be  making  “great 
strides”  in  the  use  of  color  for 
advertising,  Shadid  continued,  and  he 
believes  new  advances  will  be  made  in 
the  development  of  total  market 
coverage  programs. 

“A  lot  of  newspapers  have  already 
computerized  their  subscriber  lists, 
and  now  merge/purge  is  the  coming 


Smyser 

ASNE 


thing,”  he  said.  “I  don’t  know  if 
retailers  will  work  directly  with  news¬ 
papers  to  develop  those  lists  or  with  a 
third  party.” 

Merge/purge  involves  using  a  com-' 
puter  to  “merge”  a  newspaper’s  sub¬ 
scriber  list  with  a  retailer’s  list  of  its 
credit  card  customers  and  then 
“purging”  the  duplications.  The 
resulting  list  is  used  to  develop  pro¬ 
grams  combining  either  ROP  ads  or 
in-paper  preprint  distribution  with  the 
newspaper’s  TMC  capabilities. 

In  marketing  to  readers,  more 
emphasis  is  going  to  be  placed  on  sin¬ 
gle  copy  sales  in  the  year  ahead, 
believes  Jack  Butcher,  president  of 
the  International  Circulation  Manag¬ 
ers  Association  and  circulation 
director  of  the  Tampa  Tribune. 

Though  about  60%  of  the  nation’s 
newspapers  have  already  com¬ 
puterized  their  subscriber/non¬ 
subscriber  lists.  Butcher  said  there 
will  be  an  “acceleration”  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  this  year  in  order  to  get  closer  to 
the  100%  mark. 

One  of  the  “biggest  things” 
happening  this  year  will  be  the  push 
for  reporting  of  circulation  by  zip 
codes  by  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions,  Butcher  said.  Newspapers  will 
have  to  address  the  question  of  “who 
can  and  who  can’t”  report  by  zip 
codes  and  “how”  it  should  be  done. 

The  issue  of  whether  ABC  reports 
should  give  readership  data  is  “pretty 
much  dead,”  Butcher  added,  com¬ 
menting  that  the  Audit  Bureau  “just 
flatly  cut  off  debate.  They  said  they’re 
not  in  that  business.” 

Butcher  also  believes  the  bulk  sales 
issue  is  also  dead.  “I  don’t  see  it  com¬ 
ing  back  in  1985,”  he  stated. 

The  general  trend  for  circulation 
and  advertising  departments  to  work 
more  closely  together,  especially  in 
the  development  of  target  marketing 
strategies,  will  also  continue.  Butcher 


said.  Circulation  will  also  be  working 
more  closely  with  the  editorial 
department,  but  “I  don’t  see  anything 
major  happening  tike  with  advertis¬ 
ing,”  he  said. 

In  1985,  the  Institute  of  Newspaper 
Controllers  and  Financial  Officers 
will  get  a  new  name  —  International 
Newspaper  Financial  Executives. 

President  Edward  DeVoge,  who  is 
vice  president  and  treasurer  of  the 
Washington  (Pa.)  Observer- 
Reporter,  said  the  organization  wants 
to  use  the  initials  “I.N.F.E.”  instead 
of  an  acronym  because  “we  don’t  like 
infee.” 

DeVoge  believes  1985  will  be  a  year 
for  newspapers  to  concentrate  on 
developing  new  sources  of  revenue 
rather  than  on  cost  cutting. 

“We’ll  be  trying  to  hold  down  the 
rate  of  cost  increases  rather  than  see 
the  desperate  cost  cutting  of  a  few 
years  ago,”  he  said. 

Some  of  the  things  newspapers  will 
be  doing  in  controlling  cost  increases. 


(Continued  on  page  22) 
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A  year  of  moderate  ad  growth  predicted 

Prognosticators  say  rate  of  growth  will  be  less  than  last  year 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

Media  prognosticators  see  another 
year  of  growth  for  newspapers  in 
1985,  but  not  at  the  levels  achieved 
last  year  when  the  Olympics  and  pres¬ 
idential  elections  coming  in  a  resur¬ 
gent  economy  gave  the  industry  a  real 
shot  in  the  arm. 

Total  advertising  expenditures  in 
the  United  States  “soared”  from  $75 
billion  to  over  $87  billion  in  1984,  for  a 
15.2%  gain,  Robert  J.  Coen,  McCann 
Erickson's  senior  vice  president  and 
director  of  forecasting,  told  stock 
analysts  gathered  for  Paine  Webber’s 
annual  Media  Outlook  Conference. 

“The  1984  boom  is  expected  to  be 
followed  by  considerable  moderation 
during  1985,  but  the  U.S.  ad  industry 
is  still  expected  to  outpace  the  eco¬ 
nomy  again,”  he  said. 


‘T/ie  1984  boom  is 
expected  to  be  followed 
by  considerable 
moderation  during  1985, 
but  the  U.S.  ad  industry  is 
still  expected  to  outpace 
the  economy  again,”  he 
said. 


Coen  predicted  total  U.S.  advertis¬ 
ing  expenditures  will  rise  by  9.7%  this 
year  to  nearly  $%  billion. 

This  predicted  ad  growth  compares 
to  an  8%  gain  expected  in  GNP  this 
year,  Coen  said. 

Local  advertising  revenues  in 
newspapers,  which  includes  retail 
and  classified,  grew  by  16.7%  in  1984 
to  $20.8  billion,  Coen  said,  while 
national  revenues  grew  10%  to  over 
$3  billion. 

Total  growth  in  1984  for  newspaper 
ad  revenues  came  to  over  15%.  Clas¬ 
sified  revenues  led  the  way,  with 
about  a  25%  revenue  gain  over  1983, 
while  retail  and  national  revenues 
increased  in  the  10%  range  last  year. 

For  1985,  Coen  forecasted  local  ad 
revenues  in  newspapers  will  rise  by 
10%,  with  most  of  that  growth  coming 
from  rate  increases.  He  saw  national 
revenues  for  newspapers  rising  this 
year  more  modestly,  in  the  7%  to  8% 


range. 

Overall  growth  in  newspaper  ad 
revenues  should  be  around  10%,  he 
said. 

Coen  said  national  volume  will  be 
“flat  or  even  off  one  point”  compared 
to  1984;  retail  volume  will  be  up  in  the 
2%  to  4%  range;  and  classified  volume 
will  grow  around  6%. 

“I  think  there’s  room  for  classified 
growth,  especially  if  the  mortgage 
rates  hold,”  Coen  commented. 

Coen’s  predicted  growth  for 
national  ad  revenues  in  newspapers 
trails  the  9.0%  growth  he  sees  for  all 
national  print  this  year  and  the  9.2% 
increase  he  sees  in  1985  for  total  U.S. 
national  ad  revenues. 

On  the  local  side,  Coen’s  prediction 
for  newspapers  is  in  line  with  the 
10.3%  growth  he  sees  for  total  local 
advertising  revenues  in  1985. 

Local  advertising  expenuUures  in 
direct  mail  will  grow  by  abou^  11% 
this  year,  Coen  said. 

National  broadcast  revenues  will 
not  do  as  well  as  newspapers,  howev¬ 
er,  with  network  TV  revenue  gaining 
by  only  5.5%  this  year  and  national 
spot  up  by  7%,  according  to  Coen’s 
figures.  The  aggregate  gain  in  national 
TV  for  1985  will  be  6%  to  reach  $16.2 
billion,  he  said. 

The  rapid  expansion  in  television 
will  come  from  cable  and  syndicated 
TV  which  should  see  a  20%  gain  in 
national  revenues  to  about  $960  mil¬ 
lion. 

In  comparing  national  ad  dollars 
spent  in  newspapers  for  the  first  half 
of  1984  compared  to  the  first  half  of 
1983,  Coen  noted  that  inserts  led  all 
major  categories  in  growth  with  a  37% 
gain.  Automobiles  were  up  9%  in  the 
first  half  of  1984,  and  airlines  were  up 
7%. 

However,  cigarette  ad  dollars  in 
newspapers  were  down  33%  in  the 
first  half  of  1984;  national  food  dollars 
were  down  14%,  and  liquor  ad  rev¬ 
enues  were  down  4%. 

These  declines  were  compensated 
by  rapid  growth  in  several  emerging 
newspaper  national  categories:  utili¬ 
ties,  up  71%;  auto  rental,  up  54%; 
tours  ad  travel  services,  up  31%;  rec¬ 
ords  and  tapes,  up  24%;  computers, 
up  21%;  and  publishing  and  media,  up 
14%. 

Coen  criticized  newspapers  for 


their  rate  practices,  saying  they  have 
“overpriced”  themselves  and  are 
“not  passing  enough”  of  their  costs 
along  to  readers. 

Newspapers  which  raise  their  ad 
rates  10%  end  up  losing  5%  of  their 
volume,  Coen  said.  He  advocated 
instead  raising  circulation  prices 
around  20%  and  holding  the  line  on  ad 
rates. 

Coen  acknowledged  that  such  a 
pricing  strategy  would  cost  newspa¬ 
pers  not  only  readers,  but  market 
penetration  as  well.  However,  he  said 
newspapers  could  “keep  up  penetra¬ 
tion”  by  “getting  into”  shared  mail 
and  other  types  of  total  market  cover¬ 
age  programs. 

“Newspapers  should  face  the 
realities  and  force  out  the  readers  who 
don’t  want  to  pay,”  Coen  said. 

Edward  T.  Parmelee,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  marketing  for  Knight-Ridder 
Newspapers,  took  a  slightly  more 
optimistic  view  than  Coen  of  news¬ 
papers’  prospects  this  year. 


Total  growth  in  1984 
for  newspaper  ad 
revenues  came  to  over 
15%. 


“Given  a  scenario  in  which  the  eco¬ 
nomic  recovery  stays  on  track,  I  see  a 
minimum  10%  growth  rate  in  total 
newspaper  advertising  revenue  in 
1985,”  Parmelee  said. 

His  predictions  “assume”  that  real 
GNP  will  be  up  3%  this  year;  inflation 
in  the  5%  range;  stable  interest  rates 
“near  current  levels”;  and  “renewed 
consumer  purchasing  power  and  buy¬ 
ing  intentions.” 

National  advertising  revenues  will 
grow  “a  minimum  of  I0%”  this  year, 
with  the  best  gains  coming  in  the  first 
half.  However,  he  agreed  with  Coen 
that  the  growth  would  come  from 
higher  rates  rather  than  volume  gains. 

Retail  ad  revenues  will  increase 
about  8%  to  9%  in  1 985  despite  having 
“to  battle  the  calendar”  this  year, 
Parmelee  said.  “We  lose  a  Sunday 
during  the  year.  Easter  comes  two 
weeks  earlier  in  April  and  the  Holiday 
season  contains  six  fewer  selling  days 
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between  Thanksgiving  and  Christ¬ 
mas,"  he  explained. 

Classified  will  be  “priced  aggres¬ 
sively”  and  continue  its  “momen¬ 
tum”  in  1985  to  produce  an  “11%  to 
12%  increase  for  the  year,”  he  said. 

Parmelee  said  ROP  rates  will 
increase  by  about  8%  in  1985,  mod¬ 
erating  from  1984’s  9%  rate  increases. 

“Retail  pricing  will  advance  over 
7%  this  year,  and  national  and  classi¬ 
fied  rates  will  increase  about  9%,”  he 
said. 

Parmelee  noted  that  circulation 
gains  made  “in  a  number  of  news¬ 
paper  markets”  last  year  “will  help 
support  the  aggressive  pricing  in 
1985.” 

Full-run  ROP  volume  will  continue 
to  “be  under  pressure”  in  1985, 
Parmelee  said,  pointing  out  that  “re¬ 
cent  growth  in  his  area”  has  come 
almost  entirely  from  the  “resurg¬ 
ence”  in  classified. 

“The  industry  will  have  to  cycle 
some  tough  classified  figures  in  eigh¬ 
ty-five,”  he  said,  while  the  growth  of 
preprints  “will  continue  to  erode 
ROP  business.” 


Coen  criticized 
newspapers  for  their  rate 
practices,  saying  they 
have  “overpriced” 
themselves  and  are  “not 
passing  enough  '  of  their 
costs  along  to  readers. 


The  result  of  these  factors,  he  said, 
is  a  “consensus  within  the  industry” 
that  full-run  ROP  volume  will  “be  up 
at  best  1%  to  2%  next  year.” 

However,  part-run  ROP  and  pre¬ 
print  volume  will  grow  more  than  10% 
this  year,  Parmelee  said. 

Co-op  advertising  revenues  in 
newspapers  rose  by  about  10%  last 
year,  and  Parmelee  saw  this  area 
growing  equally  well  this  year. 

Circulation  growth  this  year  will  be 
at  about  the  same  “magnitude”  as 
1984  when  daily  numbers  were  up 
0.3%  and  Sunday  sales  were  up  1 .5%, 
Robert  Johnson,  president  of  News- 
day,  told  the  analysts.  (His  daily 
circulation  figures  did  not  include 
USA  Today.) 

However,  newspapers  will  contin¬ 
ue  to  “test  circulation  price  elastic¬ 
ity”  in  their  markets,  Johnson  said, 
and  that  may  lead  to  “tempering”  of 
circulation  gains  this  year  “if  price 
increases  exceed  the  past.” 

Morning  newspapers  in  1984  gained 
a  total  of  about  300,000  in  daily 
circulation  while  evening  newspapers 


continued  to  decline.  Nevertheless, 
total  daily  newspaper  sales  in  1984 
were  up  about  190,000,  Johnson  said. 

Sunday  circulation  in  1984  grew  by 
about  790,000,  with  the  greatest 
growth  coming  in  the  Sunbelt.  Only 
the  mid-Atlantic  region  showed  a 
decline  in  Sunday  sales  and  that  was 
because  of  the  large  losses  incurred 
by  the  New  York  Daily  News. 

The  mid-Atlantic  region  would 
have  shown  a  Sunday  gain  of  1%  “if 
you  subtract”  the  Daily  News’  loss  of 
140,0(X)  circulation,  Johnson  said. 

Daily  newspaper  circulation  still 
has  not  climbed  back  to  the  all  time 
high  reached  in  1973  of  63,150,000, 
Johnson  said.  But  he  noted  that 
“more  than  20  major  newspapers” 
have  folded  since  1973  for  a  loss  “of 
over  three  million  copies  daily.” 

One  of  the  reasons  these  losses 
have  not  been  “picked  up”  by  other 
newspapers,  Johnson  said,  is  because 
of  the  elimination  of  “duplication”  of 
readers  and  “overlap”  of  circulation 
areas. 

“Circulation  tells  us  each  year  less 
and  less  about  our  business  in  a  macro 
sense,”  Johnson  stated.  “Print 
advertisers  are  not  losing  audience 
and  they  may  have  gained  by  not  hav¬ 
ing  to  pay  for  duplication.” 

Other  important  trends,  Johnson 
said,  are  newspapers’  ability  to  pene¬ 
trate  the  upscale  end  of  the  market 
and  syndicated  researchers’  findings 
showing  “growth  of  readership.” 

On  the  cost  side,  labor  should 
increase  in  the  6%  to  8%  range  while 
newsprint  should  go  up  about  6%  to 
7%  this  April,  said  James  P.  Sheehan, 
executive  vice  president  of  A.H.  Belo 
Corp. 

Sheehan  noted  that  several  news¬ 
print  producers  already  raised  their 
prices  last  July  by  about  7%. 

However,  there  is  “considerable 
conjecture”  as  to  whether  the  anti¬ 
cipated  newsprint  price  hikes  in  1985 
will  stick,  given  the  “excess  producer 
capacity,”  Sheehan  said. 

But  the  total  cost  of  newsprint  to 
newspapers  will  rise  “due  to  the 
approximately  two  percent  higher  ad 
volume,”  he  added.  The  “relatively 
flat”  circulation  growth  seen  for  this 
year  “will  have  no  effect”  on  news¬ 
print  costs,  he  said. 

Taking  into  account  his  anticipated 
cost  increases  as  well  as  the  projected 
gains  in  advertising  and  circulation 
revenues,  Sheehan  stated  that  news¬ 
paper  profits  will  grow  this  year  in  the 
10%  to  12%  range. 

“Profit  growth  will  vary  market  by 
market  reflecting  unique  circum¬ 
stances  and  specific  events  affecting 
costs,”  he  said.  “Such  events  include 
increased  circulation  growth  and 
facilities  expansion.” 


Sheehan  remarked  that  his  forecast 
for  profit  growth  “implies  a  moderate 
margin  improvement”  for  newspa¬ 
pers  “on  top  of  the  margin  expansion 
already  experienced.” 

New  secrecy  rules 
ordered  in  Canada 

Canadian  bureaucrats  have  been 
forbidden  from  conducting  back¬ 
ground  briefings  or  off-the-record  dis¬ 
cussions  with  reporters  under  new 
government  secrecy  rules  ordered  by 
Prime  Minister  Brian  Mulroney. 

In  an  open  letter  to  public  servants 
outlining  the  new  policy,  Mulroney 
ordered  that  bureaucrats  “not  go 
beyond  the  discussion  of  factual 
information”  about  existing  govern¬ 
ment  policy. 

Bureaucrats  can  conduct  back¬ 
ground  briefings  only  in  “exceptional 
circumstances”  and  with  permission 
from  the  responsible  cabinet  minister, 
the  policy  states. 

The  new  rules  also  designate 
cabinet  ministers  and  their  deputies 
as  the  “primary  spokesmen”  who 
will  deal  with  reporters  and  the  pub¬ 
lic. 

Journalists  covering  Ottawa  are 
divided  on  whether  the  rules  are 
actually  being  followed. 

“At  the  moment,  there’s  no  doubt 
the  freeze  is  on.  It’s  very,  very  hard  to 
get  information  from  Ottawa,”  Tor¬ 
onto  Globe  and  Mail  national  editor 
John  Gray  said. 

“One  has  some  uncertainty  as  to 
how  long  it  will  continue,”  he  added. 
“My  private  theory  is  it  will  shake 
down  to  what  it  was”  under  the  previ¬ 
ous  Liberal  Turner  and  Trudeau 
administrations. 

But  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Citizen  national 
editor  lain  Hunter  said  that  little  has 
actually  changed. 

“As  far  as  1  can  see,  it's  made  no 
difference.  The  only  difference  is  that 
when  1  talk  (with  a  bureaucrat),  1  say, 
‘Let’s  go  by  the  Mulroney  rules  and  if 
you  don’t  like  it,  we'll  go  back  to  the 
original  way.’  Most  of  the  time,  they 
just  say,  ‘Don’t  bother  with  the  Mul¬ 
roney  rules,”’  Hunter  said. 

Government  departments  such  as 
the  Ministry  of  Finances  has  already 
conducted  not-for-attribution  ses¬ 
sions  with  the  press,  he  said. 

Hunter  traced  the  rules  to  the  furor 
over  the  of  sharp  budget  cuts  made 
trxm  after  Mulroney  took  office.  In 
their  zest  for  secrecy.  Hunter  said, 
Mulroney’s  top  aides  did  not  even 
inform  department  heads  of  proposed 
cuts. 

“They  focused  on  leaks  then  with  a 
determination  to  keep  things  quiet,” 
he  said. 
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Analysis  of  newspaper  performance 

Public  companies  get  high  marks  from  investment  banking  firm 


The  newspaper  industry’s 
operating  income  “surged”  32.5%  in 
1983  to  $1.79  billion,  its  best  perfor¬ 
mance  in  the  five-year  period  dating 
from  1979,  according  to  the  latest 
Communications  Industry  Report 
from  Veronis,  Suhler  &  Associates. 

The  growth  in  operating  income, 
after  1982’s  “anemic  0.5% 
increment”  offered  “dramatic”  proof 
of  newspapers’  strong  rebound  from 
the  recession,  VS&A  said.  In  1982, 
newspapers’  pretax  operating  income 
was  $1.36  billion,  up  from  $1.35  bil¬ 
lion  in  1981. 

The  banking  investment  firm 
derived  its  industry  statistics  from  the 
newspaper  operating  results  of  27 
publicly  traded  companies.  The 
information  came  from  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  filings  and 
other  company-issued  information. 

“Newspaper  publishing  con¬ 
sistently  ranks  in  the  top  half  of  the 
communications  industry  overall  in 
growth  and  performance,  with  parti¬ 
cularly  impressive  profitability 
growth  and  performance,”  VS&A 
stated. 

Newspapers  ranked  second  in  pre¬ 
tax  operating  income,  behind  radio 
and  television,  and  second  in  1983  for 
operating  income  growth. 


The  newspaper 
industry’s  “resurgence”  in 
1983  “was  most  keeniy 
evident  in  growth  of 
operating  income,  bested 
only  by  the  recorded 
music  segment,”  VS&A 
reported. 


Newspapers  also  placed  second  in 
1983  value  of  assets  at  $6.94  billion 
and  second  in  operating  cash  flow  to¬ 
tals  for  1983. 

“The  segment  ranks  third  behind 
cable  and  business  information  in 
operating  income  and  cash  flow  com¬ 
pound  annual  growth  over  past  five 
years  —  better  than  its  fourth  place 
revenue  growth  ranking  or  its  sixth 
place  standing  in  asset  compound 
growth.” 
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The  newspaper  industry’s  “resur¬ 
gence”  in  1983  “was  most  keenly  evi¬ 
dent  in  growth  of  operating  income, 
bested  only  by  the  recorded  music 
segment,”  VS&A  reported. 

Newspapers  also  placed  third  in 
1983  operating  and  cash  flow  margins 
and  showed  the  third  best 
improvement  in  margins  over  1979 
levels,  the  report  said. 

Newspapers  were  also  third  in 
terms  of  1983  operating  cash  flow 
growth. 

For  the  five-year  period,  from  1979 
to  1983,  newspapers’  operating 
income  grew  at  a  compounded  annual 
rate  of  14.8%. 

In  revenues,  VS&A  reported,  the 
newspaper  industry  saw  an  11.9% 
gain  in  1983,  to  $9.93  billion.  Though 
1983’s  revenue  growth  was  below  the 
five-year  compounded  growth  rate  of 
13.2%,  it  was  still  better  than  1982’s 
7.3%  revenue  growth. 

The  industry’s  pretax  operating 
margins  increased  by  nearly  three 
percentage  points  in  1983,  to  18.1% 
versus  1982’s  15.3%. 

This  was  also  the  best  growth  in  the 
five-year  period,  topping  1979’s 
17.1%. 

Cash  flow  for  newspapers 
increased  77.4%  over  the  five-year 
period,  for  a  compounded  annual 
growth  rate  of  15.4%.  The  cash  flow 
total  for  1983  was  $2.12  billion,  up 
from  $1.63  billion  in  1982. 

Cash  flow  margins  also  grew  at  a 
healthy  rate  to  reach  21.3%,  up  from 
18.4%  in  1982  which  was  the  low  for 
the  1979-83  period. 

Newspaper  publishing’s  asset 
investment  slowed  steadily  over  the 
five-year  period,  VS&A  said.  “In 
1983  newspaper  publishing  assets 
grew  9.6%,  flat  with  respect  to  1982’s 
10.0%  growth  but  down  significantly 
from  1979’s  26.2%.”  Over  the  five- 
year  period,  assets  grew  at  a  com¬ 
pounded  annual  rate  of  14.7%. 

However,  the  industry’s 
“exploitation  of  assets  is  excellent,” 
VS&A  stated.  “Operating  income  re¬ 
turned  27.0%  on  average  assets  (in 
1983).  Cash  flow  returned  31.9%.” 

Berkshire  Hathaway,  publisher  of 
the  Buffalo  News  was  the  leading 
industry  performer  in  1983  in  terms  of 
revenue  growth,  showing  a  41.8% 
gain.  Newspaper  operating  income 
was  $19  million  in  1983,  up  from  a  loss 


of  $1.2  million  a  year  ago,  while  cash 
flow  in  1983  increased  1,700%. 

The  tremendous  growth  at  the 
News  in  1982  over  1983  reflects  the 
closing  of  the  competing  Buffalo 
Courier-Express . 

Other  leaders  in  revenue  growth 
last  year  were  the  New  York  Times 
Co.  at  23.6%  and  Park  Com¬ 
munications  at  23.5% 


Cash  fiow  margins  a/so 
grew  at  a  heaithy  rate  to 
reach  21.3%,  up  from 
18.4%  in  1982  which  was 
the  iow  for  the  1979-83 
period. 


Park,  however,  was  the  industry 
leader  in  revenue  growth  for  the 
five-year  period,  showing  a 
compounded  annual  growth  rate  of 
25.3%.  Park  was  followed  by  Toronto 
Sun  Publishing  at  a  23.6% 
compounded  annual  rate  and 
Thomson  Newspapers  at  18.9%. 

The  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune  Co.,  rebounding  from  a 
decline  in  operating  income  in  1982, 
showed  the  greatest  percentage 
growth  in  operating  income  for  1983 
with  181.2%. 

Post  Corp.,  acquired  in  1984  by  Gil- 
lett  Group,  was  second  with  a  161 .7% 
gain  in  operating  income.  Torstar  was 
third  with  a  129.9%  gain. 

The  best  compounded  annual 
growth  in  operating  income  for  the 
1979-83  period  was  recorded  by 
Quebecor  at  37.9%.  The  New  York 
Times  Co.  came  in  second  with  a  37% 
compounded  annual  growth  rate  in 
operating  income.  Third  was  Toronto 
Sun  Publishing  at  27.4%. 

Thomson  Newspapers,  Gray  Com¬ 
munications  and  Lee  Enterprises 
were  the  industry  leaders  in  1983 
operating  income  and  cash  flow  mar¬ 
gins,  VS&A  said.  Thomson  attained 
1983  operating  income  margins  of 
33.4%  and  cash  flow  margins  of 
36.1%. 

Gray  had  operating  income  and 
cash  flow  margins  of  30.0%  and  34.3% 
respectively,  while  Lee  had  24.9% 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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Don’t  leave  home  without  it?  you’ii  not  only  have  to  answer  to 
Do  you  know  me?®  us.  You’ll  also  have  to  answer  to 

These  phrases,  as  well  as  the  the  man  with  the  gavel.  After  all, 
others  listed  below,  are  the  prop-  American  Express  has  put  a  great 
erty  of  American  Express.  And  deal  of  time  and  money  behind 
cannot  be  used  for  advertising  or  these  trademarks.  Therefore,  they 
promotional  purposes  by  other  must  be  protected.  So  don’t  use  our 
companies  or  not-for-profit  HH  your  advertising. 

oi:ganizations.  Or  you’ll  have  some 

If  you  try  to  use  them,  however,  HBl^  explaining  to  do.  In  court. 

These  trademarks,  and  any  derivatives  of  them,  are  protected  by  law;  AMERICAN  EXPRESS*  Card;  DON’T  LEAVE  HOME 
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Concerns 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


he  said,  are  the  use  of  cooperative 
purchasing  arrangements,  especially 
by  smaller  newspapers,  and  contin¬ 
ued  “downsizing”  of  papcs  to  the 
55-inch  web  width  to  save  on  news¬ 
print  as  well  as  be  able  to  sell  ad  space 
by  SAUs. 

Other  cost  saving  trends  include  the 
increased  use  of  part-timers  and 
independent  contractors  by  newspa¬ 
pers  in  order  to  reduce  fringe  benefit 
expenses,  and  full-time  employees 
will  be  required  “to  share  more”  of 
their  benefit  costs,  he  said. 


On  the  income  generating  side, 
DeVoge  thinks  smaller  newspapers 
will  begin  to  form  their  own  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  to  help  them  tap  into  the 
budgets  of  regional  retailers. 

Newspapers  will  also  be  exploring 
“income  opportunities”  from  “creat¬ 
ing  shoppers  and  other  packages,” 
selling  their  mail  lists  and  in  finding 
new  uses  and  customers  for  their 
“targeted”  distribution  systems, 
DeVoge  said. 

Telemarketing  is  another  area 
where  newspapers  can  do  more  to 
develop  new  sources  of  revenue,  he 
said. 

Regarding  the  traditional  areas  of 
revenue  generation,  circulation  and 


THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY’S 
#1  IN-PAPER  CIRCULATION  PROMOTION 

WORLDWIDE 
1 5  COUNTRIES  AND  5  LANGUAGES 


Start  your  newspaper’s  1985  circulation  pro¬ 
motion  with  a  sure  winner,  THE  NAME  GAME. 

There’s  no  sweeter  sound  than  one’s  name, 
and  readers  everywhere  love  THE  NAME 
GAME,  the  game  that’s  played  with  the  letters  of 
their  own  names. 

Contact  us  now,  request  proven  “success  sto¬ 
ries”,  additional  information  and  availability  in 
your  area. 

THE  NAME  GAME  CO.,  INC. 

NEW  ADDRESS 

Rt.  42,  Shandaken,  NY  12480-0096/Tel.  (914)  688-5776 


advertising,  DeVoge  said  1985  will 
see  a  “continuance  of  the  gradual 
increase  in  single  copy  prices”  and 
the  “moderate  increases”  in  retail 
revenues. 

The  smaller  papers  will  be  getting 
involved  more  than  ever  before  in 
zoning  their  circulation,  DeVoge 
said,  and  this  “should  help”  boost 
both  their  sales  to  readers  and 
advertising  volume. 

The  development  of  “accent  pages 
and  special  sections”  will  also  help 
build  ad  and  circulation  revenues,  he 
said. 

As  for  capital  expenditures  this 
year,  DeVoge  said  newspapers  in 
general  “find  themselves  in  a  healthy 
cash  position”  and  that  lower  interest 
rates  forecasted  for  this  year  will 
facilitate  borrowing  for  major  proj¬ 
ects. 

The  big  projects  this  year  will 
involve  upgrading  front-end  systems 
and  mailroom  equipment  and  press 
conversions,  he  believes,  and  there 
will  be  “more  project  expenditures” 
having  to  do  with  the  purchase  of  new 
software  and  hardware  “to 
accommodate”  expanded  uses  of 
newspaper  databases. 

Newspapers  will  also  begin  “sav¬ 
ing  a  war  chest”  this  year  so  they  can 
“jump  into  flexography”  when  that 
printing  technology  becomes  avail¬ 
able  to  the  industry,  he  said. 
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and  28.2%. 

“All  of  the  top  10  newspaper  com¬ 
panies  in  1983  have  operating  income 
margins  above  18%  and  cash  flow 
margins  above  22%, ”  VS&A  stated. 

Quebecor  was  the  industry  leader 
for  the  five-year  compounded  annual 
growth  rate  in  operating  income  mar¬ 
gins  with  a  136%  improvement  and  in 
cash  flow  margins  with  162%. 

The  next  best  improvements  in 
operating  income  and  cash  flow  mar¬ 
gins  came  from  the  New  York  Times 
Co.  with  85%  and  75%  and  the  Tri¬ 
bune  Co.  of  Chicago  with  64%  and 
57%. 

Gray  Communications,  Quebecor, 
Affiliated  Publications  and  A.H.  Belo 
showed  the  best  1983  returns  on 
assets. 

Toronto  Sun  had  the  highest 
increase  in  assets  in  1983,  with  a 
123.8%  gain  as  a  result  of  its  purchase 
of  the  Houston  Post.  Toronto  Sun 
also  led  in  five-year  compounded 
annual  growth  rate  of  assets  at  SI.  2%. 

Quebecor  at  30.7%  and  the  New 
York  Times  Co.  at  25.3%  were  second 
and  third  in  terms  of  growth  of  assets 
for  1983. 
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"WHATMVCAMERA 
USEDTODOFOR^ 
MV  MINOLTA 
BEmCOnERDOES 
F(X14C 


—Barbara  Winkler,  Advertising  Director 
The  Daily  Ardmoreite.  Ardmore,  Oklahoma 

"This  copier  has  revolutionized  ad  sizing  for  us," 
says  Advertising  Director  Winkler.  "Now  we  don’t 
have  to  go  to  the  camera  nearly  as  often." 

The  copier  is  the  Beta  450Z  from  .Minolta.  With 
the  exclusive  Beta  zoom  lens  that  can  reduce 
and  enlarge  to  a  virtually  limitless  range  of  copy 
sizes.  From  almost  50%  larger  than  the  original  to 
50%  smaller. 

The  dramatic  cost  saving  isn’t  the  only  way 
the  Beta  450Z  is  making  news  at  the  The  Daily 
.Ardmoreite. There’s  also  the  time  saved.  As  much 
as  an  hour  or  two  a  day. 

As  for  copy  quality,  notes  Ms.  Winkler,  "The 
Beta’s  copies  are  so  good  our  composing  room  can 
simply  take  the  copies  and  paste  them  up.” 

For  more  on  how  the  Beta  450Z  can  make  your 
life  easier,  see  your  Minolta  dealer.  Look  in  the 
Yellow  Pages  under  the  Minolta  trademark. Or  call 
toll-free  ^0-526-5256.  In  New  jersey,  201-342-6707. 

The  Minolta  Beta  450Z.The  first  copier  in  the 
world  that  sizes  like  a  camera. 


MINOLTA 


□  Please  have  my  dealer  contact  me  for  a  demonstration  of  the  Minolta  Beta  45CZ's 
sizing  capabilities. 

□  Please  send  me  more  information. 


Company- 
Address _ 


Mail  to  Minolta  Corporation.  Business  Equipment 
Division.  101  Williams  Drive.  Ramsey.  N.|. 07446 

BETA.  THERE'S  NO  OTHER  COPIER  ON  EARTH  LIKE  IT. 


©1984  Minolta  Corporation 
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(Continued  from  page  15) 

the  electronic  distribution  of  financial 
and  commodity  information. 

Knight-Ridder  is  “still  interested" 
in  acquiring  another  daily,  Batten 
added,  but  it's  “not  at  the  top  of  our 
list.” 

As  for  Viewtron,  its  commercial 
videotex  service.  Batten  said  there  is 
“no  timetable”  for  expanding  the 
service  out  of  south  Florida  “until  we 
see  the  results  there  to  give  us  confi¬ 
dence”  that  the  business  is  viable.  So 
far,  Viewtron’s  subscribers  after  14 
months  of  operation  number  around 
2,500,  which  is  half  the  amount 
Knight-Ridder  set  as  its  initial  target. 

Media  General 

Media  General’s  newspapers,  led 
by  a  19.8%  gain  in  ad  volume  at  the 
Tampa  Tribune,  saw  its  newspaper 
profits  rise  29.5%  in  1984,  said  vice 
president  David  L.  Jordan. 

Media  General’s  long-term  media 
plan  is  to  acquire  more  VHF  televi¬ 
sion  stations  as  well  as  develop  its 
cable  franchises,  Jordan  said. 

By  1986,  the  company  will  spend 
$180  million  to  develop  its  cable  fran¬ 
chise  in  Fairfax  County,  Viriginia, 
and  hopes  to  have  about  137,000  sub¬ 
scribers  by  that  date. 

In  1985,  Media  General  will  spend 
about  $40  million  on  its  Fairfax  sys¬ 
tem  compared  with  $5  million  in  capi¬ 
tal  expenditures  earmarked  for  news¬ 
papers.  Last  year.  Media  General’s 
capital  expenditures  totaled  $65  mil¬ 
lion,  with  newspapers  getting  $10  mil¬ 
lion  of  that. 

Jordan  said  most  of  the  capital 
expenditures  for  newspapers  are  be¬ 
ing  used  to  upgrade  the  printing  plant 
at  its  Winston-Salem  Journal  and  Sen¬ 
tinel. 

Media  General’s  Garden  State 
Paper  Co.,  which  makes  newsprint 
from  recycled  newspapers,  is  the 
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third  largest  U.S.  producer  with  over 
500  customers,  Jordan  said.  He  stated 
that  Garden  State’s  annual  produc¬ 
tion  is  now  over  628,000  short  tons. 

In  1985  and  1986  “newsprint  supply 
and  demand  should  be  back  in  full 
balance,”  Jordan  stated,  saying  that 
the  current  price  of  newsprint  “lags 
the  cost  structure”  by  about  $50  to 
$75  a  short  ton. 

Multimedia 

Multimedia  predicted  its  news¬ 
paper  revenues  will  be  up  14%  this 
year  and  said  newspaper  margins  will 
be  “better”  in  1985. 

This  is  also  the  year  Multimedia 
intends  to  have  total  market  coverage 
programs  at  all  of  its  13  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  will  convert  two  more  pa¬ 
pers  from  evening  to  morning  publica¬ 
tion.  The  planned  conversions  will 
make  all  the  “stand  alone”  newspa¬ 
pers  A.M.  publications. 

Multimedia  plans  only  “very  mod¬ 
est”  circulation  pricing  action  this 
year  as  it  continues  its  “sustained 
drive”  to  build  sales. 

The  company  hopes  to  see  daily 
circulation  rise  2%  to  3%  this  year  and 
Sunday  circulation  go  up  3%  to  4%. 
Its  newspapers  enjoyed  daily  and 
Sunday  gains  in  those  ranges  last 
year. 

Multimedia  also  “expects” 
advertising  volume  to  increase  in  1985 
and  will  raise  ad  rates  in  the  7%  to  8% 
range. 

Multimedia  is  searching  for  a  news¬ 
paper  acquisition,  but  so  far  the  prices 
of  those  papers  up  for  sale  “have  been 
too  high.” 

New  York  Times 

The  New  York  Times  Co.  will 
expand  the  Business  Day  section  of  its 
flagship  newspaper  this  year, 
including  the  addition  of  more  edito¬ 
rial  personnel,  said  president  Walter 
Mattson.  Other  plans  for  the  New 
York  Times  call  for  more  “Part  2’s”  of 
its  Sunday  Magazine  with  the 
introduction  of  two  special  sports 
magazines  and  two  magazines  focus¬ 
ing  on  the  “World  of  New  York.” 

The  conversion  of  the  Times’  letter- 
presses  in  its  Manhattan  plant  to 


offset  cost  only  one-third  the  price  of 
new  presses  and  resulted  in  “cutting 
waste”  by  3%,  Mattson  said.  Chang¬ 
ing  the  newpaper’s  web  width  to  55 
inches,  as  part  of  the  introduction  of 
Standard  Advertising  Units,  saved 
the  company  another  $8  million  in 
newsprint  costs,  he  said. 

The  Times  will  continue  its 
“move”  to  its  own  home  delivery 
operations  this  year  in  a  drive  to  end 
its  use  of  independent  route  dealers, 
Mattson  stated. 

The  company  is  also  “exploring” 
the  feasibility  of  building  more  sat¬ 
ellite  printing  plants  for  the  Times  to 
aid  distribution  in  the  suburbs,  but  has 
no  specific  plans,  he  said.  Besides  its 
West  43rd  Street  headquarters,  the 
Times  maintains  a  large  facility  in 
Carlstadt,  New  Jersey. 

The  Times’  ad  rates  will  go  up  8.5% 
this  year  and  the  company  is  raising 
the  Sunday  newsstand  price  of  the 
Times  in  the  New  York  area  to  $1.25. 
“We  feel  there  is  room  for  us  to  put  in 
such  an  increase.” 

Mattson  was  another  executive 
who,  though  not  ruling  out  a  news¬ 
paper  acquisition,  said  the  prices 
being  asked  are  “still  too  high.” 

Times  Mirror 

Times  Mirror  Co.’s  strategy  is  to 
“increase  participation”  in  its  main 
communications  businesses  including 
newspapers,  broadcast  and  cable 
while  “disposing”  of  businesses  not 
“central  to  our  goals,”  senior  vice 
president  Phil  Williams  stated. 

The  purchase  in  1984  of  the  Allen¬ 
town  Morning  Call  for  $108  million  is 
part  of  that  strategy,  he  said,  and  so 
was  the  company’s  sale  of  New 
American  Library.  Williams  said  that 
Times  Mirror  is  also  looking  into  sell¬ 
ing  off  some  of  its  wood  products 
operations. 

“The  prospects  for  next  year  are 
great,  if  the  economy  holds,”  he  said. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  will  see  the 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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Houston’s  primary  advertising  investment 
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Supreme  Court  hopes  to  untangle  the  law 


By  James  E.  Roper 

The  Supreme  Court  during  its  1984- 
8S  term  will  try  to  decide  a  series  of 
important  issues  affecting  the  media. 

Some  of  the  disputes  are  new  and 
some  are  old,  but  all  promise  signifi¬ 
cant  clarification  of  tangled  law. 

The  court’s  decisions  will 
determine  the  First  Amendment 
rights  of  financial  newsletters,  former 
President  Jerry  Ford’s  rights  under 
the  copyright  statutes,  a  felon’s  rights 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act,  and  the  rights,  if  any,  of  a  non¬ 
media  publisher  to  be  protected 
against  libel  suits  just  as  the  media 
are. 

They  will  continue  the  high  tribun¬ 
al’s  steady  molding  of  press  law,  evi¬ 
denced  in  last  year’s  opinions  that 
brought  mixed  results  for  press 
interests. 

This  year,  the  court  agenda 
includes  determinations  on  these 


Financial  Press 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Com¬ 
mission  wants  to  stop  Christopher  L. 


Lowe  from  publishing  financial  news¬ 
letters.  He  has  been  convicted  of  New 
York  State  securities  law  violations, 
fraud  and  passing  bad  checks.  As  a 
result,  SEC  has  withdrawn  his  license 
to  be  a  financial  adviser  making  pri¬ 
vate  recommendations  to  individual 
client- 

This  is  not  in  dispute.  SEC,  howev¬ 
er,  also  has  obtained  an  injunction 
apinst  Lowe’s  publishing  his  finan¬ 
cial  newsletters  for  a  wider  audience. 
SEC  says  this  is  necessary  because  of 
its  responsibility  to  protect  the 
investing  public. 

There  is  no  charge  that  his  newslet¬ 
ters  are  dishonest,  but  SEC  says 
Lowe’s  background  raises  a  danger. 
Lowe  argues  that  suppressing  his 
newsletters  would  violate  his  First 
Amendment  rights  to  express  his 
opinions. 

Many  media  organizations  have 
filed  briefs  with  the  Supreme  Court  in 
support  of  Lowe’s  position.  The  high 
court’s  decision  will  affect  similar 
cases  that  SEC  has  in  lower  courts. 

Copyright 

The  Nation  magazine  obtained  an 


advance  script  of  Ford’s  memoirs 
several  weeks  before  they  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  hard  cover  by  Harper  & 
Row.  The  mapzine  printed  a  2,250- 
word  article,  including  300  words  of 
quotations,  devoted  mostly  to  Ford’s 
account  of  his  pardon  of  resigned 
President  Richard  Nixon. 

Harper  &  Row  sued  the  Nation  in 
U.S.  district  court  in  New  York  for 
copyright  infringement  and  won  an 
award  of  $12,500  in  damages.  An 
appeals  court  overturned  the  award 
and  Harper  &  Row  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

In  oral  arguments,  attorney  Floyd 
Abrams  for  the  Nation  contended  the 
direct  quotations  were  within  the 
bounds  of  generally-accepted  “fair 
use’’  and  that  the  rest  of  the  maga¬ 
zine’s  account  was  “news  report¬ 
ing.’’ 

•  Said  Abrams:  “A  book  like  this  is  a 
political  event.  It’s  news  in  and  of 
itself  .  .  .  Copyright  does  not  protect 
facts.’’ 

Harper  &  Row  attorney  Edward  A. 
Miller  insisted  that  even  a  paraphrase 
would  have  been  a  copyright 
(Continued  on  page  34) 


“How  we  perform  determines  how  we’re 
perceived.  Simply  put,  good  deeds  precede 
good  stories.” 

Chairman  of  the  Board 
The  Dow  Chemical  Company 


In  recent  years,  several  companies  have  issued  “public  interest  reports”  to 
highlight  their  contributions  as  socially  responsible  corporate  citizens. 

Dow’s  1984  Public  Interest  Report— our  first— is  now  available  by  request.  It 
includes  features  about  our  efforts  to  protect  the  environment  and  our 
workers,  and  how  we  help  communities  across  the  U.S. 

To  obtain  your  copy,  call  our  Dow  information  line ...  for  news  media  only. 


Dow  information  line . . . 
800-258INFO 


(800)2584636 


'Trademark  of  The  Dew  Chemical  Company 
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completion  of  its  $215  million  capital 
program  to  build  new  satellite  plants 
in  1985  —  one  in  Orange  County  and 
one  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley — and 
the  productivity  gains  resulting  from 
the  new  facilities  should  help  produce 
“splendid  profits"  this  year,  said 
publisher  Tom  Johnson. 

The  Times  will  expand  its  financial 
section  this  year  and  on  October  4  will 
introduce  a  new  Sunday  magazine. 
The  newspaper  is  also  “examining” 
the  possibility  of  coming  out  with  a 
new  Monday  sports  section. 

Major  advertisers  are  scheduling 
“heavier  ROP”  in  the  Times  this 
year,  Johnson  said,  and  the  news¬ 
paper  now  can  offer  them  “more 
color  in  a  highly  selective  way.” 

The  new  San  Fernando  facility  en¬ 
abled  the  Times  to  come  out  with  a 
new  Valley  edition  to  compete 
directly  v/ith  the  Tribune  Co.’s  Los 
Angeles  Daily  News.  Johnson  said 
display  advertising  in  the  San  Fernan¬ 
do  edition  helped  “double”  display 
advertising  from  Valley  retailers  and 
produced  a  75%  gain  in  classified  ads 
from  the  area. 

Newsday  will  have  a  themed  spe¬ 
cial  section  every  day  in  1985  follow¬ 
ing  the  introduction  last  fall  of  Discov¬ 
ery,  which  is  devoted  to  science,  said 
publisher  David  Laventhol. 

Newsday  is  following  the  New 
York  Times  in  this  regard,  which 
several  years  ago  introduced  Science 
on  Tuesdays  as  well  as  several  other 
themed  sections.  The  Times’  themed 
sections  also  include  Sports  Monday. 

Newsday  will  also  be  continuing  its 
efforts  to  build  up  its  New  York  edi¬ 
tion,  which  sells  on  newsstands  in 
Manhattan  but  offers  home  delivery 
in  those  areas  of  northern  and  central 
Queens  continguous  with  Nassau 
County. 

Laventhol  said  the  New  York  edi¬ 
tion  has  a  c'.culation  of  about  45,000 
daily  out  of  Newsday’s  total  daily 
sales  of  540,000. 

Things  are  not  as  rosy  for  Times 
Mirror  in  its  competitive  markets  in 
Dallas  and  Denver. 

Tom  Johnson,  who  is  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  of  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald  following  Lee  Guittar’s 
departure  to  be  president  of  USA 
Today,  noted  that  Times  Mirror  is 
currently  searching  for  a  new  pub¬ 
lisher  and  CEO  for  the  newspaper. 

The  “intense  competition”  with 
the  Dallas  Morning  News  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  ‘  ‘  some  erosion”  of  the  Times 
Herald’s  market  share,  Johnson  said. 
However,  the  newspaper  is  gearing 
up  “to  address  aggressively”  the 


situation  this  year. 

Among  the  competitive  plans  are  an 
acceleration  and  expansion  of  the 
Times  Herald’s  $42  million  capital 
expansion  project  in  1985  and  the 
expansion  of  circulation  sales  and  dis¬ 
tribution  services,  Johnson  said. 

The  Times  Herald’s  profits 
declined  7%  in  1984,  but  through 
“strict  expense  discipline  this  year,” 
is  forecasting  “solid  profit 
improvement”  and  “increased  mar¬ 
gins”  in  1985. 

The  Morning  News  has  daily 
circulation  of  360,400  and  Sunday 
circulation  of  454,800.  The  Times 
Herald’s  circulation  is  270,600  daily 
and  373,200  on  Sunday. 

In  Denver,  the  battle  between 
Times  Mirror's  Post  and  Scripps- 
Howard’s  Rocky  Mountain  News  is 
for  the  ‘  ‘  large  groups  of  undecideds — 
people  moving  into  the  market,”  said 
publisher  Richard  T.  Schlossberg,  Ill. 

The  Post  “dominates”  in  ad 
volume  and  revenues  on  Sundays,  he 
said,  but  the  Rocky  Mountain  News 
dominates  on  the  weekdays. 

The  Post,  through  promotion,  bet¬ 
ter  customer  service  and  improved 
management,  expects  to  increase  its 
circulation  share  of  the  market  this 
year,  Schlossberg  said. 

Those  new  products  include  special 
tabloid  sections,  such  as  Sports 
Today,  to  help  the  broadsheet  Post 
compete  with  the  tabloid  News. 

The  Post  also  expects  to  achieve 
more  efficient  production  by  moving 
its  printing  plant  to  a  satellite  facility 
three  miles  from  downtown  Denver, 
Tribune  Co. 

The  Tribune  Co.’s  flagship,  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  will  see  “signifi¬ 
cant  benefit”  including  both  higher 
profits  and  profit  margins  from  its 
$180  million  “Freedom  Center”  pro¬ 
duction  plant  this  year,  said  executive 
vice  president  John  Madigan. 

The  Tribune  will  also  be  able  to  do 
more  zoning  and  run  more  color  with 
its  new  plant,  he  said. 

The  New  York  Daily  News,  after 
once  again  recording  sizable  daily  and 
Sunday  circulation  losses  in  last  Sep¬ 
tember’s  figures,  is  now  showing 
gains,  said  publisher  James  Hoge. 

With  the  move  of  the  News’  print¬ 
ing  presses  out  of  downtown  Man¬ 
hattan  to  Brooklyn  “behind  us”  by 
the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  Hoge  said 
the  paper  will  be  able  to  distribute 
editions  printed  after  midnight  to 
“98%”  of  its  market. 

The  News  has  also  taken  steps  to 
modernize  its  truck  fleet  in  order  to 
improve  distribution  and  upgraded  its 
mailroom  equipment  as  part  of  the 
Brooklyn  plant  renovations. 

The  News  has  also  taken  steps  to 
I  modernize  its  truck  fleet  in  order  to 


improve  distribution  and  upgraded  its 
mailroom  equipment  as  part  of  the 
Brooklyn  plant  renovations. 

The  News  will  also  place  “particu¬ 
lar  emphasis”  in  improving  its  Sun¬ 
day  edition  as  part  of  the  effort  to 
rebuild  its  market  share,  Hoge  said. 

The  Tribune  Co.  is  actively  seeking 
to  expand  its  holdings  of  independent 
television  stations  and  wants  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  tv  programs  for  its  own 
use  and  syndication. 

The  company  is  also  taking  steps  to 
“exploit  the  information  databases 
generated  by  our  newspapers,” 
Madigan  said.  The  company  recently 
entered  a  “joint  venture”  to  have  its 
information  available  on  Vu/Text, 
Knight-Ridder’s  electronic  news¬ 
paper  library  system,  and  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  Associated  Press  is 
offering  a  24-hour  news  service  with 
high  resolution  graphics  on  its  cable 
systems,  Madigan  said. 

Washington  Post  Co. 

The  Washington  Post’s  “high  mar¬ 
ket  penetration”  —  55%  daily  and 
74%  Sunday  —  coupled  with  its  TMC 
program  enabled  the  newspaper  to 
fend  off  the  “direct  mail  threat,”  said 
Richard  Simmons,  president  of  the 
Washington  Post  Co. 

He  said  the  “current  vitality”  of  the 
Post  and  other  “traditional 
businesses”  will  produce  the  com¬ 
pany’s  earnings  gains  this  year. 

Simmons  said  the  Post  Co.  will 
stress  “controlling  costs”  because  in 
a  period  of  low  inflation  “you  cannot 
pass  costs  on  to  the  consumer.” 

The  control  program  focusing  on 
newsprint  and  labor  expenses  should 
improve  margins  and  operating  prof¬ 
its,  he  said. 

The  Post  will  continue  to  test 
flexographic  printing  this  year,  but 
Simmons  did  not  say  if  the  newspaper 
was  neat  reaching  a  decision  about 
going  ahead  with  the  new  printing 
technology. 

The  newspaper  has  no  plans  to  raise 
its  circulation  prices  in  1985,  Sim¬ 
mons  said,  but  ad  rates  will  go  up  in 
the  7%  range. 

The  Post  will  introduce  several  new 
products  this  year,  among  them  a 
weekly  health  section  which  was 
tested  successfully  last  year. 

Health  will  be  the  Post’s  fourth  new 
weekly  tabloid,  Simmons  said,  join¬ 
ing  Weekend,  Washington  Business 
and  Washington  Home. 

The  Post’s  national  weekly  edition 
has  reached  50,000  circulation,  but  ad 
pages  are  growing  “at  a  slower  pace,” 
he  said.  “We  remain  confident  our 
advertising  objectives  will  be  met.” 

The  Everett  (Wash.)  Herald,  which 
was  hit  hard  by  the  decline  in  the  tim¬ 
ber  industry  in  its  area,  continues  to 
lose  money,  Simmons  said. 
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by  the  eager  suitors,  the  Glucks,  and 
under  pressure  from  the  Justice 
Department,  Newhouse  eventually 
sold  —  reportedly  at  a  fire-sale  price 
—  and  the  two  papers  began 
independent  operations  Feb.  25. 

It  would  seem  to  be  a  David  and 
Goliath  confrontation.  In  preparation 
for  the  fight,  the  undoubtedly  weal¬ 
thier  Pulitzers  moved  the  Post- 
Dispatch  from  afternoon  to  morning 
publication,  increased  the  newshole, 
added  new  comics  and  a  con¬ 
servative-oriented  op-ed  page,  and 
expanded  into  125  communities. 

According  to  the  latest  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulation  figures,  the 
Post-Dispatch  holds  a  commanding 
daily  circulation  lead,  264,721  to  the 
Globe-Democraf  s  210,712. 

However,  the  Glucks  claim  they 
are  making  money  with  their  tight 
operation,  their  younger  staff  and 
their  occasionally  unorthodox 
methods.  They  and  their  managers 
have  already  stumped  naysayers  sim¬ 
ply  by  building  up  a  staff  and  installing 
a  complete  production  system  —  in 
just  six  weeks. 

A  more  experienced  newspaper 
publisher,  Australian  Rupert  Mur¬ 
doch,  moved  with  characteristic  flam¬ 
boyance  into  another  competitive 
U.S.  market  in  1984. 

Jan.  9,  Murdoch’s  New  America 
Corp.  completed  purchase  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times  for  $100  million  cash 
— and  threw  even  Chicago,  a  city  that 
journalistically  has  seen  it  all,  into 
fear  and  loathing. 

The  reception  was  chilly  to  say  the 
least:  Three  days  before  the  pur¬ 
chase,  virtually  the  entire  Sun-Times 
top  management —  including  pub¬ 
lisher  Jim  Hoge  —  resigned  en  masse, 
and  a  day  after  the  purchase  Mike 
Royko,  the  paper’s  most  popular  col¬ 
umnist,  walked  across  Michigan  Ave¬ 
nue  to  join  the  rival  Chicago  Tribune. 

Royko  successfully  fought  a  Sun- 
Times  court  effort  to  keep  him.  In 
court,  it  was  revealed  that  the  con¬ 
tract  for  Royko,  the  self-styled  sym¬ 
bol  of  Chicago’s  working-class  man, 
was  worth  $1 ,325,000  over  five  years 
and  included  payment  of  dues  to  a 
country  club  of  his  choice.  Though  his 
Tribune  salary  was  not  publicly  re¬ 
vealed,  he  told  a  news  conference  it 
would  be  exactly  the  same  as  at  the 
Sun-Times. 

Royko  and  Hoge  were  not  the  only 
ones  to  leave  the  paper:  A  total  of  65 
newsroom  employees  took  advantage 
of  the  Chicago  Newspaper  Guild  con¬ 
tract  clause  allowing  them  to  leave 
with  a  settlement,  for  some  quite 


lucrative,  upon  an  ownership  change. 

But  Murdoch,  who  appointed 
Robert  Page  from  the  Boston  Herald 
as  publisher,  made  no  radical  changes 
in  the  morning  tabloid.  Far  from  mak¬ 
ing  the  paper  sensational,  a  North¬ 
western  University  journalism  school 
study  found  that  on  a  blind  test  read¬ 
ers  rated  the  Hoge-era  headlines  as 
the  more  “sensational.”  Murdoch 
did,  however,  initiate  the  Wingo  con¬ 
test  used  in  his  New  York  Post  and  the 
Boston  Herald. 

After  initially  losing  circulation,  the 
Sun-Times  rebounded  by  the  Septem¬ 
ber  ABC  reporting  period  and 
increased  over  the  year-ago  period 
before  the  sale. 


United  Press 
Internatlonars  financial 
crisis  deepened  In  1984 
and  the  wire  service 
responded  with  a 
dramatic  austerity 
program. 


Though  he  left  the  Sun-Times  right 
before  Murdoch’s  purchase,  former 
publisher  Hoge  must  continue  to  take 
the  Australian’s  measure.  On  April 
23,  Hoge  was  named  publisher  of  the 
New  York  News,  the  tabloid  owned 
by  his  former  competitor,  the  Tribune 
Co.,  and  a  paper  facing  a  strong 
circulation  challenge  from  Murdoch’s 
New  York  Post. 

Shortly  after  Hoge’s  appointment, 
Philadelphia  Daily  News  editor  Gil 
Spencer  was  named  editor,  replacing 
James  Wieghart,  who  resigned  to 
become  Scripps-Howard  national 
political  correspondent. 

The  new  management  team  faces  a 
daunting  challenge.  Though  it  re¬ 
mains  the  nation’s  largest  general- 
interest  daily  and  the  largest  Sunday 
paper,  the  Daily  News  has  been 
hemorrhaging  circulation  for  the  past 
several  years.  The  latest  ABC  figures 
were  dispiriting:  daily  circulation 
dropped  48,664  over  the  same  year- 
ago  period  and  Sunday  circulation 
was  down  139,548. 

Facing  new  ownership,  if  not  speci- 
ficially  new  editors,  in  1984  was  the 
Des  Moines  Register,  whose  owners, 
the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
Co.,  voted  Dec.  10  to  offer  the  media 
company  for  sale. 

Conflict  within  the  Cowles  family 
owners  has  troubled  the  company  for 
several  years  and  seemed  to  increase 
in  May  when  a  number  of  fourth- 
generation  family  members  chal¬ 
lenged  a  $1.45  million  settlement  to 
some  dissident  stockholders  who  had 


challenged,  among  other  things, 
R&T’s  anti-takeover  majority  owner¬ 
ship  voting  trust. 

When  the  first  takeover  attempt 
came,  however,  it  came  not  from  a 
hostile  outsider,  but  from  within  the 
ranks  of  the  venerable  Iowa  daily. 

Michael  Gartner,  R&T  director  and 
former  Re^ster  editor,  and  Gary  Ger- 
lach.  Register  publisher,  combined 
with  Dow  Jones  &  Co.  and  two  other 
Iowa  investors  in  a  $1 12  million  offer 
for  the  company,  which  holds  another 
daily,  three  weeklies  and  several 
broadcast  properties. 

Their  offer  was  quickly  followed  by 
one  from  Ingersoll  Publications,  and 
another  from  Ackerley  Com¬ 
munications,  a  Seattle-based  outside 
advertising  firm.  All  three  offers  were 
rejected  as  inadequate  by  directors, 
who  instructed  their  investment 
banker  to  invite  bids  from  “highly 
qualified”  newspaper  companies  for 
a  Jan.  31  sale. 

The  year-end  industry  preoccupa¬ 
tion  with  the  worth  of  R&T  at  least 
momentarily  distracted  attention 
from  Gannett’s  USA  Today,  surely 
the  most  talked-about  paper  for  the 
past  two  years. 

Evidence  of  the  national  paper’s 
influence  was  nearly  everywhere:  in 
the  increasing  —  and  increasingly 
high-quality  —  color  used  by  papers, 
in  the  increasing  use  of  shorter  sto¬ 
ries,  and  in  the  increasing  tendency  of 
newspapers,  the  Washington  Times  is 
one  example,  to  go  national. 

And  USA  Today  shone  in  1984.  Its 
first  ABC  audit  and  its  first  quarter 
publisher’s  statement  both  showed 
that  Gannett’s  circulation  claims, 
seemingly  audacious  two  years  ago, 
were  almost  exactly  on  target.  The 
first  audit,  for  the  last  quarter  of  1983, 
showed  paid  circulation  of  1,138,030, 
slightly  ahead  of  the  Rochester-based 
chain’s  predictions. 

However,  circulation  backed  off  a 
bit  in  September,  reflecting  a  price 
increase  from  a  quarter  to  350. 
Another  increase,  to  500  effective 
later  in  1985,  was  announced  in 
December. 

USA  Today’s  audit  occupied  large 
numbers  of  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions’  field  auditors  and  only  added  to 
the  organization’s  perennial  con¬ 
troversies. 

In  1984,  publishers  and  advertisers 
again  squared  off  in  debates  about  the 
audit  bureau’s  methods  and  philoso¬ 
phy.  The  issues  were  familiar. 

There  were,  for  example,  repeated 
demands  that  ABC  conduct  more 
readership  and  demographic  studies. 
In  a  typical  criticism.  International 
Circulation  Managers  Association 
president  Jack  Butcher  complained 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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A  WORD  OF  ADVICE 
FORNEWSPAffiRS 
CONCEPJ^D  ABOUT  THE 
FINANCIAL  CONSEQUENCES 
OF  A  LIBEL  SUIT. 


NO  one  needs  to  be  told  of  the  rising 

incidence  of  libel  litigation  these  days,  and 
ballooning  jury  awards.  Everyone  knows  about 
them.  But  that’s  why  newspapers  of  every 
circulation  size  have  good  reason  to  be 
concerned  with  the  increasing  expenses  of 
defending  against  such  suits  and  the  staggering 
costs  they  could  face-even  for  what  at  the  outset 
might  seem  to  be  a  triffling  case. 

If  you’re  among  the  worried  then  we  have  a 
word  of  advice:  protect  your  newspaper  with  a 
libel  policy  underwritten  by  the  Mutual  Insurance 
Company,  Ltd.,  of  Bermuda.  But  don’t  take  our 
word  for  it.  Ask  your  fellow  ANRA  member  about 
his  experience  with  our  service  and  coverage. 

Wfe’ve  been  writing  libel  insurance  policies  for 
newspapers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  that 
are  members  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  for  more  than  20  years.  In 
that  time  we’ve  handled  more  them  4^00  suits  in 
the  libel  field. 

That’s  why  today  more  than  800  daily 
newspapers  in  the  U5.  and  Canada  have  chosen 
Mutual  to  handle  their  insurance  needs.  They’ve 
come  to  realize  that  Mutual  is  an  expert  in  its 
field,  and  has  a  total  commitment  to  the 
newspaper  business. 

The  company  offers  occurrence  coverage  with 
no  aggregate  limit,  ctnd  provides  unqualified 
coverage  for  punitive  and  exemplary  damages  in 
every  state  in  the  nation. 

First  Amendment  insurance  is  also  available  to 
newspapers  that  carry  libel  insurance  with 


Mutual,  and  one  of  our  affiliated  companies 
underwrites  strike  insurance  for  newspapers  as 
well. 

The  record  of  payout  for  libel  defense  suits  is 
downright  chitling-and  sometimes,  even  when 
you  win,  you  lose.  So  let  us  get  you  a  premium 
quotation.  It  won't  cost  a  cent,  and  there’s  no 
obligation  on  your  part.  Just  fill  out  the  coupon 
below  and  we’ll  see  that  you  receive  a  reply 
promptly. 


YES  •  I'd  like  to  know  more  about  insurance 

for  my  newspaper.  I'm  particularly  interested  in . . . 


G  Libel  insurance 

□  First  Amendment  insurance 

□  Strike  insurance 


MAIL  BY  OVERSEAS  AIRMAIL  TO;  Mutual  Insurance  Company. 
Ltd..  RO.  Box  1179,  Hamilton  5,  Bermuda. 


The  Mutual  Insurance  Company,  Ltd. 

of  Bermuda 
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that  ABC  reporting  rules  are  “stran¬ 
gling  promotion,”  preventing  the  use 
of  “modem  marketing  techniques.” 

A  panel  at  the  Institute  of  News¬ 
paper  Controllers  and  Finance  Offi¬ 
cers  recited  a  litany  of  newspaper 
grievances  against  ABC:  audits  were 
not  timely;  same-issue  advertisement 
of  coupon  value  should  be  allowed; 
Newspaper-In-Education  require¬ 
ments  should  be  loosened;  and 
demographic  and  readership 
information  should  be  added. 

At  their  own  convention  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  however,  ABC  directors  reaf¬ 
firmed  that  they  would  not  deviate 
from  reporting  paid  circulation  —  a 
number  they  say  is  far  more  trustwor¬ 
thy  than  survey-based  readership  or 
audience  data. 

If  newspapers  were  divided  on  how 
to  use  circulation  —  and  on  many 
ABC  issues  smaller  newspapers  are 
divided  against  bigger  ones  —  the 
industry  as  a  whole  did  take  in  1984  a 
big  step  towards  making  newspapers 
a  more  attractive  advertising 
medium.  In  July,  the  Standard 
Advertising  Unit  became  effective, 
and  the  overwhelming  evidence  was 
that  newspapers  large  and  small  were 
complying  with  the  standard. 

Newspapers  were  also  virtually 
united  in  identifying  their  biggest 
advertising  threat  —  direct  mail. 

It  would  be  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  at  every  newspaper  industry 
meeting  in  1984  there  was  some  dis¬ 
cussion  of  how  to  combat  mailers 
such  as  Advo  System  Inc.,  the  shared 
mail  advertising  company  bought  for 
$36  million  by  John  Blair  &  Co.  this 
year. 

Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau 
president  Craig  Standen  issued  this 
blunt  warning  at  ANPA’s  April  30 
convention:  “The  competitive  tlireat 
of  shared  mail  concerns  virtually 
every  newspaper  in  the  United 
States,  and  if  it  isn’t  a  problem  for  you 
now,  it  soon  will  be.  Make  no  mistake 
about  it:  the  mailers  are  out  to  eat  our 
lunch.” 

Advo  president  Jack  Valentine  was 
just  as  blunt  in  defending  direct  mail  at 
ANPA’s  operations  conference  two 
months  later:  “People  are  not  fooled 
by  canned  editorials  about  junk  mail 
and  subsidized  rates.  You  really  are 
only  seeking  higher  rates  (for  mailers) 
in  order  to  protect  your  monopolies  in 
local  print  advertising.” 

In  1984,  the  round  went  to  the  mail¬ 
ers,  as  the  U.S.  Postal  Commission 
approved  third-class  mail  rates  con¬ 
siderably  lower  than  those  requested 
by  ANPA  and  other  newspaper  lob¬ 


byists. 

While  newspapers  worried  about 
the  long-term  threat  of  direct  mail, 
America’s  second-largest  wire  serv¬ 
ice  was  concerned  about  survival. 

United  Press  International’s  finan¬ 
cial  crisis  deepened  in  1984  and  the 
wire  service  responded  with  a  drama¬ 
tic  austerity  program. 

Under  a  plan  approved  by  the  Wire 
Service  Guild,  UPI  cut  all  employee 
wages  25%  and  imposed  a  schedule  of 
pay  increases  that  will  delay  full 
restoration  until  next  December  15. 
Though  UPI  has  cut  its  losses  in  half 
since  its  1982  purchase  from  E.W. 
Scripps  Co.,  the  wire  service  said  it 
lost  a  total  of  $23  million  in  1982  and 
1983. 

UPI’s  crisis  had  management 
implications,  too,  as  president  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Small  was  fired  Sept.  8  and 
replaced  by  executive  vice  president 
and  general  manager  Luis  Nogales, 
who  had  led  the  wage  cut  negotia¬ 
tions.  Small  filed  suit  for  $10.2  mil¬ 
lion,  claiming  wrongful  dismissal. 

There  were  changes  at  Associated 
Press,  too,  but  they  were  normal  pro¬ 
motions.  Louis  D.  Boccardi  was 
named  executive  vice  president,  mak¬ 
ing  him  the  leading  candidate  to  suc¬ 
ceed  president  and  general  manager 
Keith  Fuller,  who  reaches  retirement 
age  in  three  years.  Longtime  Wash¬ 
ington  reporter  and  recent  bureau 
chief  Walter  Mears  was  named  execu¬ 
tive  editor. 


While  newspaper 
strikes  were  not  a 
problem  in  the  United 
States,  Canada  was  hit  by 
a  series  of  long  and  bitter 
walkouts. 


Management  changes  at  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Times  were  probably  the  most 
sensational  in  the  industry. 

Just  days  after  a  California  speech 
in  which  he  fiercely  defended  the 
paper  owned  by  Rev.  Sun  Myung 
Moon,  editor  and  publisher  James  R. 
Whelan  was  fired  July  17  —  and 
charged  that  he  was  ousted  because 
the  two-year-old  daily  has  become  a 
“Moonie  paper.” 

In  a  flurry  of  press  releases  and 
news  conferences,  Whelan  claimed 
he  had  fought  Unification  Church 
efforts  to  control  the  paper  editorially 
while  Smith  Hempstone,  promoted  to 
Whelan’s  position,  characterized  the 
firing  as  a  refusal  to  meet  Whelan’s 
high  salary  contract  demands. 

The  newspaper  industry’s  oldest 
union,  the  international  Typogra¬ 


phers  Union,  also  had  a  leadership 
dispute  in  1984.  After  more  than  a 
half-year  of  disputes,  1983’s  disputed 
presidential  election  was  rerun  under 
Department  of  Labor  supervision  and 
dissident  Robert  S.  McMichen 
defeated  incumbent  Joe  Bingel. 

McMichen’s  election  probably  sig¬ 
nals  the  end  of  the  Teamsters’ 
attempts  to  woo  the  ITU  into  a  merg¬ 
er,  a  strategy  Bingel  supported. 
McMichen  has  said  he  would  like  to 
see  the  sickly  ITU  merge  with  an 
AFL-CIO-affiliated  graphics  union, 
perhaps  the  Graphic  Com- 
munications  International  Union. 

While  newspaper  strikes  were  not  a 
problem  in  the  United  States,  Canada 
was  hit  by  a  series  of  long  and  bitter 
walkouts.  Both  Vancouver  dailies 
were  struck  for  several  weeks,  and 
the  28,0(X)-circulation  Sudbury  (Ont.) 
Star  was  shut  own  for  four  months. 

Throughout  Canada  in  1984  more 
newspapers  rushed  to  join  voluntary 
provincial  press  councils,  fearing  that 
if  they  didn’t,  the  federal  government 
might  mandate  a  national  council. 
With  the  formation  of  the  Saskatch¬ 
ewan  council,  all  provinces  now  have 
a  press  council,  voluntary  bodies  of 
newspaper  and  public  representatives 
which  rule  on  complaints  of 
unfairness  or  inaccuracy. 

Some  Canadian  journalists  worried 
about  new  Prime  Minister  Brian  Mul- 
roney’s  November  edict  that  public 
servants  may  not  speak  off-the- 
record  to  reporters,  but  others  pre¬ 
dicted  the  secrecy  rules  would  be 
widely  disregarded. 

In  the  most  dramatic  Canadian  per¬ 
sonnel  changes,  Toronto  Sun  col¬ 
umnist  Peter  Worthington  was  fired 
from  the  tabloid  he  co-founded  when 
he  told  an  Edmonton  (Alb.)  Journal 
reporter  that  competing  papers  did  a 
better  job  of  informing  readers  than 
the  Sun.  Earlier  in  the  year,  the  very 
successful  Sun  named  as  publisher 
Paul  Godfrey,  a  former  Toronto  met¬ 
ro  area  chairman  who  has  no  news¬ 
paper  experience. 

Pulliam  fellowships 
to  be  offered 

Twenty  Pulliam  Journalism  Fel¬ 
lowships  —  providing  cash  grants  of 
$2,565  and  nine  weeks  of  work  and 
study  experience  on  a  metropolitan 
newspaper  staff  —  will  be  offered  in 
1985. 

Those  selected  will  work  as  staff 
members  of  the  Indianapolis  Star  or 
News,  or  the  Arizona  Republic  or 
Phoenix  Gazette. 

Information  and  applications  can 
be  obtained  by  writing  Harvey  C.  Ja¬ 
cobs,  fellowship  director  and  editor 
of  the  Indianapolis  News. 
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clear  and  complete  answers  to  any  number  of  question? 
your  news  stories  will  need  to  handle. 

What  telephone  systems  will  be  affected  in  your  area?  When? 
Will  they  have  l-plus  dialing  convenience?  What  about  rotary  phones? 
Cost?  Billing?  Extra  charges?  Sound  quality?  Service?  24  hours?  For 
business  only?  How  soon  will  it  start  in  this  town  or  that?  What’s  liable 
to  happen  next  and  how  long  will  all  this  keep  going  on? 

The  answers  to  questions  like  these  are  available  at  800-826-4450. 
GTE  Sprint  is  providing  this  service  in  the  public  interest,  our  own 
interest,  and  the  interest  of  all  long  distance  customers. 
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Supreme  Court 

(Continued  from  page  26) 


infringement:  “The  Nation  arrogated 
to  itself  the  author's  right  of  first 
publication.” 

FoIA  and  the  Privacy  Act 

Anthony  ‘‘Tony  Pro”  Provezano, 
former  Teamster  Union  official  serv¬ 
ing  a  20-year  prison  term  for 
racketeering  and  murder,  cited  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  in  asking 
the  Justice  Department  for  every 
document  about  himself. 

Justice  refused  to  give  him  any¬ 
thing,  asserting  that  FolA  is  intended 
to  provide  a  requester  information 
about  others,  not  about  himself. 

Justice  said  Provezano  should  have 
used  the  Privacy  Act,  but  a  court  of 
appeals  said  the  Privacy  Act  is  not 
intended  to  substitute  for  FoIA. 

The  government  then  appealed  to 
the  Supreme  Court  to  block  Pro- 
vezano’s  request.  A  bill  that  would 
have  given  the  government  more 
power  to  refuse  convicts’  FoIA  re¬ 
quests  about  themselves  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  last  year  but  died  in  the 
House. 

Libel 

Dun  &  Bradstreet,  which  publishes 
financial  information  about  business 
organizations,  reported  erroneously 
that  a  Vermont  building  contractor 
had  filed  for  volutary  bankruptcy. 

Dun  &  Bradstreet  corrected  its  mis¬ 
take  five  days  later,  but  the  company 
sued  for  libel  and  won  an  award  of 
$350,000  in  compensatory  and  puni¬ 
tive  damages. 

D&B  took  the  case  to  an  appeals 


court,  arguing  that  it  could  not  be  ad¬ 
judged  guilty  of  libel  unless  it  pub¬ 
lished  the  erroneous  item  with  knowl¬ 
edge  that  it  was  false  or  in  reckless 
disregard  of  the  truth. 

The  appeals  court  ruled  that  Dun  & 
Bradstreet  is  not  part  of  the  bona  fide 
media  that  have  such  protection 
against  libel.  D&B  now  asks  the 
Supreme  Court  to  determine  that  it 
does  have  these  protections.  A 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  favor  of 
D&B  would  apply  to  a  variety  of  non¬ 
media  publications. 

/n  decisions  last  year, 
the  Supreme  Court  tilted 
toward  Increasing  the 
libel  risks  of 
nationally  distributed 
publications. 

In  decisions  last  year,  the  Supreme 
Court  tilted  toward  increasing  the 
libel  risks  of  nationally-distributed 
publications. 

In  two  unanimous  opinions,  the 
court  ruled  that  a  person  seeking  re¬ 
dress  for  libel  can  file  suit  against  a 
national  publication  in  any  state 
where  the  publication  is  generally 
sold. 

In  the  past,  most  libel  suits  have 
been  instituted  in  a  publication's 
headquarters  state,  but  now  plaintiffs 
can  sue  in  a  jurisdiction  where  they 
think  their  chances  of  success  are 
greater,  or  where  the  statute  of  limita¬ 
tions  is  longer. 

In  one  of  the  cases  decided  last 
year,  Kathy  Keeton,  companion  of 
Penthouse  magazine  publisher  Bob 
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Guccione,  sought  libel  damages  from 
Hustler  Magazine,  filing  her  suit  in 
New  Hampshire. 

Keeton  does  not  live  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  Hustler  has  only  a  small 
circulation  there.  At  the  time  of  the 
suit.  New  Hampshire  was  the  only 
state  whose  statute  of  limitations  had 
not  expired  on  the  alleged  libel. 

Hustler  publisher  Larry  Flynt  said 
the  magazine  was  not  subject  to  New 
Hampshire  law,  but  the  Supreme 
Court  said  Hustler  ‘‘is  carrying  on 
part  of  its  general  business  in  New 
Hampshire  and  that  is  sufficient 
jurisdiction  when  the  cause  of  action 
arises  out  of  activity  being  conducted, 
in  part,  in  New  Hampshire.” 

A  related  case  involved  the  libel 
suit  of  actress  Shirley  Jones  against 
the  National  Enquirer,  based  in  Lan- 
tana,  Fla.  She  filed  suit  in  her  home 
state  of  California  against  Enquirer 
editor  Iain  Calder  and  one  of  his 
reporters,  John  South.  The  reporter 
gathered  material  for  the  disputed 
story  by  telephoning  from  Florida  to 
California  and  Calder  edited  the  story 
entirely  in  Florida. 

They  said  their  connection  with 
California  was  too  tenuous  to  make 
them  subject  to  California  law, 
especially  because  any  other  holding 
might  have  a  chilling  effect  on  report¬ 
ing  protected  by  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment. 

The  Supreme  Court,  however, 
ruled  that  California  jurisdiction  over 
Calder  and  South  was  ‘‘proper”  and 
that  First  Amendment  concerns  do 
not  enter  into  analysis  of  jurisdiction. 

A  media  victor  was  Consumers  Re¬ 
ports,  which  persuaded  the  Supreme 
Court  to  exonerate  it  of  libel  charges 
brought  by  the  manufacturer  of  Bose 
loudspeakers. 

A  trial  court  awarded  $115,000 
damages  but  an  appeals  court  re¬ 
versed  the  decision,  saying  the  trial 
had  not  shown  Consumers  Reports 
guilty  of  so-called  ‘‘actual  malice.” 

Bose  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  asserting  that  appeals  courts 
were  supposed  to  determine  issues  of 
law,  not  facts;  but  the  Supreme  Court 
declared  that  appeals  courts  can 
indeed  consider  facts  as  well  as  law. 

The  Supreme  Court  turned  back  an 
appeal  from  the  Seattle  Times,  ruling 
that  it  could  not  publish  material 
obtained  in  a  pre-trial  discovery  pro¬ 
cess  unless  and  until  it  was  presented 
in  court  at  trial. 

Two  high  court  decisions  on  pic¬ 
tures  tended  toward  the  liberal  side. 
One  was  that  the  home  videotaping  of 
broadcast  television  programs  does 
not  violate  copyright  laws  and  is 
therefore  legal.  The  other  loosened 
restrictions  on  the  picturing  of  Amer¬ 
ican  currency  or  securities. 
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A  few  minutes  after  you 
have  the  final  details  of  a  late- 
breaking  story  (or  classified  ad), 
\j>u  can  have  a  printing  plate. 
Ready  to  go  to  press. 

Editors  can  make  last 
minute  changes  on-screen,  literally 
at  the  last  minute.  Recompose 
stories  to  fit  without  going  back 
through  the  front  end  system— or 
down  to  the  composing  room.  Our 
terminal  shows  you  exactiy  what 
you’re  going  to  get,  includmg 
graphics. 

All  set?  Autologic’s  APPS-1 
will  image  your  made-up  page, 
with  graphics,  directly  onto  paper, 
film,  or  printing  plate.  Completely 
paginated  and  tjpeset,  in  mmutes. 
It  will  either  output  to  Autologic’s 
APS-5  G  typesetter,  or  our  new 
laser  imaging  system. 

Autologic’s  APPS-1 
Paginating  and  Photoim^ng 
^stem  is  advanced.  But  it’s 
flexible  enough  to  work  with 
your  exisiting  equipment. 


it  area- 

composed  text  from  your  front  end.  Or,  let  it  flow  raw  text  into  an  “elec- 


tronic  dummy”  on  the  terminal.  Scan  graphics  and  store  them  in  your 
central  data  base,  where  they  are  available  whenever 

Let  us  show  you  how  the  APPS-1  can  help  make 
you  make  the  news  faster.  Contact  Autologic,  Inc., 

Product  Marketing,  1050  Rancho  Conejo  Blvd.,  Newbury  : 

Park,  CA  91320.  (805)  498^%11.  A  subsidiary  of  Volt  Information 

Sciences  ^PS_1  BY  AUTOLOGIC  # 

Paginating  and  Photoimagiiig’“System 


Advice  to  newspapers: 


Continue  to  be  aggressive 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

“Don’t  look  back.  Something  may 
be  gaining  on  you." 

That  quote  from  Satchel  Paige  is 
good  advice  for  newspapers  as  they 
continue  their  battle  in  1985  to  stem 
the  erosion  of  their  market  share  of 
total  U.S.  advertising  expenditures. 

According  to  statistics  compiled  by 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau, 
newspapers  had  42%  of  the  market  for 
consumer  advertising  in  I960,  but  by 
1984,  NAB  estimates  that  share  will 
be  36%. 

NAB’s  research,  conducted  by 
executive  vice  president  Leo  Bogart, 
excluded  business  to  business 
advertising  in  evaluating  its  data. 

In  the  20- year  period  from  1960  to 
1980,  the  newspaper  share  of  con¬ 
sumer  advertising  fell  four  percentage 
points,  to  38%,  for  a  rate  of  0.2%  a 
year.  Over  the  next  four  years,  that 
share  fell  another  two  points  at  a  0.5% 
annual  rate. 

Most  of  that  competition  has  come 
from  newspapers’  nemesis  of  over  40 
years,  television.  In  the  same  24-year 
period  that  newspapers  were  seeing 
their  share  of  consumer  ads  decline, 
television  grew  from  19%  to  an 
estimated  28%  for  1984. 

Direct  mail,  despite  the  rapid 
growth  of  shared  mail  by  retailers,  has 
remained  flat,  by  NAB’s  calculations, 
going  only  from  a  14%  share  of  con¬ 
sumer  advertising  in  1960  to  about  a 
14.5%  share  last  year. 

Radio’s  share  of  consumer 
advertising  grew  only  by  a  percentage 
point,  from  8%  to  9%,  while  other 
media’s  share  of  consumer  ads 


Craig  Standen 

declined  in  the  1960  to  1984  period, 
NAB  found. 

Reasons  for  optimism 

But  the  newspaper  industry  has  a 
lot  of  reasons  to  feel  optimistic  about 
its  advertising  prospects  in  1985  and 
the  years  ahead,  NAB  president  Craig 
Standen  said  in  an  interview. 

Newspapers’  share  of  consumer  ad 
spending  is  coming  from  an 
expanding  pie.  NAB  forecasts  total 
consumer  ad  spending  grew  15%  in 
1984  to  $66.9  billion  while  newspa¬ 
pers’  revenues  from  consumer 
advertising  also  grew  1 5%  last  year  to 
$23.7  billion. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  new  Stan¬ 
dard  Advertising  Units  and  other 
measures  in  the  works  to  make 
newspapers  more  attractive  to 
advertisers,  Standen  feels  the 
industry  is  positioned  to  turn  the  tide 
against  encroaching  competition  and 
quicken  its  pace  of  revenue  growth. 

“Newspapers  are  still  the  dominant 
consumer  advertising  medium. 
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despite  the  explosion  of  media 
alternatives  in  the  last  three 
decades,’’  Standen  said,  citing  not 
only  television,  but  the  proliferation 
of  “new  magazines,’’  weeklies, 
shoppers,  cable  and  shared  mail. 

Though  direct  mail’s  market  share 
has  been  flat,  shared  mail  is  indeed  a 
threat  because  it  is  the  fastest  growing 
category  within  that  segment  and 
“competes  directly  with  newspa¬ 
pers’’  for  the  preprint  business,  Stan¬ 
den  said. 

Given  all  this  “aggressive  competi¬ 
tion,’’  Standen  feels  it  was  “logical” 
for  newspapers  to  expect  some  ero¬ 
sion  of  market  share,  but  he  added  the 
business  “has  done  a  helluva  a  job 
maintaining  its  leadership.” 

Besides  SAUs,  which  Standen  said 
have  been  implemented  by  dailies 
accounting  for  95%  of  total  circula¬ 
tion,  NAB’s  president  cited  several 
“positive  steps”  which  he  feels  will 
make  the  industry  more  competitive. 

They  are  the  use  of  syndicated 
research  studies,  technological 
developments  for  more  timely  news¬ 
papers,  better  graphics  and  color,  the 
introduction  of  new  products  such  as 
special  and  zoned  sections,  and  the 
sophisticated  use  of  computers  for 
target  marketing  and  innovations  in 
distribution  for  the  development  of 
total  market  coverage  programs. 

(Continued  on  page  53) 


Ad  Bureau: 
ad  revenues  will 
rise  by  10%-11% 

The  Newspaper  Advertising 
Burueau  is  forecasting  an  increase  of 
10%  to  11%  in  industry  ad  revenues 
this  year,  said  president  Craig 
Standen. 

By  category,  the  forecasted 
inceases  are  for  10%  to  1 1%  revenue 
gains  in  both  retail  and  national 
advertising  and  7%  to  8%  in  classified. 

The  lower  classified  gains  reflect 
the  fact  that  the  category  is  coming  up 
against  the  over  20%  growth  it  en¬ 
joyed  in  1984,  he  said. 

NAB  also  expects  rate  increases  for 
newspaper  advertising  to  be  in  the  7% 
to  8%  range  this  year. 

It  forecasted  total  volume  growth  to 
be  in  thi  2%  to  3%  range. 
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W’e  don't  train  soldiers,  we  train  journalists.  Some 
of  the  best  in  the  business.  And  we  do  it  in  1 1 
weeks  flat. 

We  are  the  Institute  for  Journalism  Education.  Our 
camp  is  the  Summer  Program  for  Minority  Journalists. 
And  we  offer  1 1  of  the  toughest  weeks  anyone  could  ever 
experience.  But  our  results  confirm  our  method. 

Beginning  in  1969,  the  Summer  Program  has  trained 
more  than  200  reporters.  And  we  have  found  every  one  of 
them  a  job  in  one  of  the  most  important  professions  a  free 
society  offers. 

Such  results  do  not  come  easily.  Our  reporters  are 
trained  under  real  newsroom  conditions,  by  some  of  the 
leading  journalists  in  the  industry.  And  they  often  work 
throughout  the  night — if  that's  what  it  takes. 

The  program,  housed  within  the  graduate  school 
of  journalism  at  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  belief  that  all  points  of 
view  in  our  pluralistic  society  must  be  represented. 

Even  today,  only  1  in  17  professional  journalists  is 
black,  Hispanic,  Asian-American  or  belongs  to  another 
racial  minority  group.  The  Institute  for  Journalism  Educa- 


consistentty  productive  source  of  minorities  for  careers  in 


daily  newspapers  is . . .  the  non-profit  Summer  Program 
for  Minority  Journalists  sponsored  by  the  Institute  for 
Journalism  Education  in  Berkeley,  California." 

In  addition  to  the  training  program  for  newspxiper 
reporters  in  Berkeley,  we  operate  a  troinir^  progrcm  for 
desk  editors,  a  national  job  placement  service  for  minority 
journalists,  and  several  news  industry  outreach  activities. 

Applications  are  now  being  accepted  both  for 
the  Summer  Program  in  Berkeley  and  the  Editing 
Program  for  Minority  Journalists  at  the  University  of 
Arizona,  Tlicson. 

Admission  to  IJE's  programs  is  not  easy.  We  choose 
only  the  most  talented  and  dedicated  candidates.  But  if 
you  have  the  desire  to  be  a  journalist,  a  tolerance  for 
hard  work,  and  a  hunger  for  excellence,  the  Summer 
Program  just  might  be  what  you  are  looking  lor.  If  you 
are  already  a  journalist  and  contemplating  career 
advancement,  the  Editing  program  m^  be  the  stepping 
stone  you  need.  Interest^?  Please  write: 

Ellis  Cose,  President 

The  Institute  for  Journalism  Education 
School  of  Journalism 
B-28  North  Gate  Hall 
University  of  California 
Berkeley,  California  94720 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Senior  management  changes  at  two 
Knight-Ridder  dailies  have  been 
announced  for  January. 

Don  C.  Becker,  president  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  was  named  pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  Journal  of  Commerce, 
New  York  City,  effective  January  14. 
Becker  succeeds  Eric  Ridder,  who 
becomes  chairman  of  the  newspaper. 
Ridder  retires  next  July  when  he 
reaches  the  mandatory  retirement  age 
of  67. 

In  Detroit,  David  Lawrence  Jr., 
executive  editor  of  the  Free  Press 
since  1978,  became  publisher  on  Jan¬ 
uary  1. 

Ridder  will  continue  as  a  director  of 
Knight-Ridder  Newspapers  after  his 
retirement  and  serve  as  a  consultant 
to  the  Journal. 

Becker  also  will  become  a  vice 
president  of  Knight-Ridder’s  Busi¬ 
ness  Information  Services  group.  He 
has  been  a  Knight-Ridder  executive 
since  1973,  first  as  director  of  corpo¬ 
rate  relations  and  then  as  publisher  of 
the  Gary  Post-Tribune  before  moving 
to  Detroit.  He  was  a  correspondent,  a 
bureau  manager  and  Asian  news  edi¬ 
tor  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  for 
United  Press  International,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  Caribbean  regional  and 
Florida  manager  earlier  in  his  career. 

Lawrence  was  editor  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  Observer  before  going  to  the 
Free  Press  six  years  ago.  He  had 
worked  for  the  St.  Petersburg  Times 
and  the  Washington  Post  and  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Palm  Beach  Post 
and  the  Philadelphia  Daily  News  pre¬ 
viously. 

Ridder  has  spent  his  entire  career  in 
the  newspaper  business.  He  became 
general  manager  of  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  in  1946  and  in  1956,  pub¬ 
lisher.  He  earlier  worked  at  the  Aber¬ 
deen  (S.D.)  American  News,  the  St. 
Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press  and 
the  Long  Island  Daily  Press. 


Appointments  on  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  San  Diego  Union  include  the 
establishment  of  two  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editing  positions  and  promotion  of 
a  new  city  editor. 

Douglas  O.  Hope,  Sunday  editor 
since  January  of  1983,  was  promoted 
to  assistant  managing  editor  for  news. 
He  previously  was  night  managing 
editor  of  the  Virginian-Pilot,  Norfolk, 
and  assistant  managing  editor  for 
news  at  the  Sacramento  Bee. 

Alfred  JaCoev,  readers  represen¬ 
tative  and  assistant  to  the  editor  since 
December  of  1976,  was  named  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor  for  metropolitan 
news.  With  the  Union  since  1953.  he 


Eric  Ridder 


Don  C.  Becker 


Sue  Ann  Wood 


worked  as  a  reporter  and  then  as  Sun¬ 
day  editor,  entertainment  editor  and 
city  editor. 

Cliff  Smith,  day  city  editor  since 
1982,  succeeds  JaCoby  as  assistant  to 
the  editor  and  reader's  representa¬ 
tive.  He  was  science  writer  for  10 
years. 

Rick  Levinson,  night  city  editor 
since  1982,  was  named  city  editor. 
Previously  he  was  with  the  Trenton 
(N.J.)  Times.  He  succeeds  Marcia 
McQuern,  who  joined  the  Riverside 
(Calif.)  Press-Enterprise  as  deputy 
managing  editor  for  news. 

Diane  Clark,  editor  of  the  Cur¬ 
rents  section  for  four  years,  moved  to 
Sunday  editor;  John  Muncie,  news 
editor  for  the  Currents  section,  suc¬ 
ceeded  Clark  as  editor;  and  Tom 
Nolan,  politics  editor  for  the  fall  cam¬ 
paign  and  former  assistant  city  editor 
for  North  County,  became  county 
editor. 

Press  Club  elects 
new  president 

David  Hess  of  the  Knight-Ridder 
newspapers  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Press  Club  in 
Washington,  succeeding  John  Fogar¬ 
ty  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

Hess,  who  ran  unopposed,  has 
been  a  journalist  for  22  years,  serving 
the  club  as  a  member  of  its  board  of 
directors,  its  treasurer  and,  most  re¬ 
cently,  its  vice  president. 

The  club  also  elected  members  to 
these  positions;  vice  president,  Mary 
Kay  Quinlan,  Omaha  World-Herald', 
secretary,  Tom  Sequitieri,  Lowell 
(Mass.)  Sun',  treasurer.  Peter 
Holmes,  Nation’s  Business;  financial 
secretary,  Lee  Roderick,  Scripps 
League  newspapers;  board  of 
directors  for  three-year  terms,  Judy 
Grande,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and 
John  Peterson,  Detroit  News. 


Sue  Ann  Wood  has  succeeded  Jim 
Fox  as  reader’s  advocate  at  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch.  Fox  retired 
after  33  years  with  the  newspaper. 

Wood  joined  the  Post-Dispatch  as  a 
news  editor  in  March  after  a  28-year 
career  at  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat.  She  had  served  there  in 
news  and  editing  positions,  including 
managing  editor. 

♦  *  Sjt 

Jose  Abreu  has  been  appointed 
Latin  American  editor  for  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  world  services  division  in 
New  York. 

Abreu  has  been  acting  editor  of  La 
Prensa  Asociada  (LPA),  a  world  ser¬ 
vices  division,  since  last  May. 

A  native  of  Puerto  Rico,  he  joined 
AP  at  San  Juan  in  1966,  the  year  the 
news  cooperative  opened  a  per¬ 
manent  bureau  in  Puerto  Rico.  Two 
years  later,  he  became  news  editor  for 
the  Puerto  Rican  service,  responsible 
for  the  Spanish-language  news  report. 
In  1970,  he  transferred  to  New  York 
to  work  at  LPA,  the  control  desk  for 
news  in  Spanish  sent  to  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  and  the  Caribbean. 

*  * 

Jack  DIMaggio,  regional  sales 
manager  for  the  Detroit  office  of 
American  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives,  Inc.,  has  retired  after  38  years 
of  service. 

*  *  * 

Marcy  Kreiter  has  been  named 
CustomNews  editor  for  United  Press 
International  and  will  direct  broad¬ 
cast  news  coverage  and  production  in 
the  50  states  and  also  manage  continu¬ 
ing  development  of  the  high-speed 
wire. 

Kreiter,  with  UPl  since  1973,  has 
worked  as  bureau  manager  at  Grand 
Rapids,  as  Central  Division  overnight 
editor,  as  a  reporter  on  the  Illinois 
desk,  and  since  1983  as  Central 
Division  broadcast  editor. 
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New  titles  for  Dow  Jones  executives 


Four  major  staff  changes  at  the 
Washington  Post  include: 

Shelby  Coffey,  named  assistant 
managing  editor/national,  from  dep¬ 
uty  managing  editor/features.  With 
the  Post  since  1968,  he  has  worked  as 
a  sports  and  magazine  reporter  and  in 
1972  was  named  editor  of  Potomac 
Magazine,  now  the  Washington  Post 
Sunday  Magazine,  and  in  1976  was 
appointed  assistant  managing  editor/ 
Style. 

Peter  H.  Silberman,  named  dep¬ 
uty  managing  editor,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  magazines.  Recently 
assistant  managing  editor  of  national 
news,  he  has  been  with  the  Post  since 
1960  in  editing  posts  including  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor  of  business  and 
financial  news  from  1975  to  1982. 

Michael  Getler,  currently  the 
Post’s  foreign  correspondent  based  in 
London,  becomes  foreign  news  editor 
in  April  and  also  at  that  time  Karen 
Deyoung  becomes  London  bureau 
chief,  moving  from  foreign  news 
editor. 

*  *  * 

Maureen  McTague  has  been 
appointed  New  York  advertising 
manager  for  the  Washington  Post's 
national  weekly  edition. 

The  past  four  years  she  has  been 
associated  with  the  Sunday  Magazine 
Network  as  alcoholic  beverage  mana¬ 
ger  and  before  that  was  a  sales 
account  executive  in  New  York  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

*  *  * 

Dan  Kerper  was  promoted  to 
circulation  promotion  manager  of  the 
Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee.  He  was  a  district 
manager. 

*  *  !(! 

jAME.s  Flachsenhaar  recently 
joined  the  Morristown  (N.J.)  Record 
as  managing  editor.  He  previously 
was  with  The  Record.  Hackensack. 
N.J. 

♦  * 

Steven  A.  Studt  has  been  named 
publisher  of  the  Great  Falls  (Mont.) 
Tribune.  WILLIAM  A.  CORDINGLEY, 
who  was  president  and  publisher  of 
the  Tribune,  remains  as  president  of 
the  Great  Falls  Tribune  Company. 

Studt  has  been  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  St.  Cloud  (Minn.)  Daily 
Times  since  1978  and  earlier  was  with 
newspapers  in  Fort  Collins,  Col.; 
Reno,  and  Iowa  City. 

Cordingley  had  been  publisher  of 
the  Tribune  since  1%5. 

♦  *  =1: 

Stephen  Kozak  has  joined  Cen¬ 
tury  Newspapers  of  Winchester, 
Mass.,  as  general  manager.  He  most 
recently  has  been  co-publisher  of  the 
Las  Cruces  Bulletin,  which  he 

still  owns. 


Peter  R.  Kahn  and  William  L.  Dunn 
were  elected  executive  vice  pre¬ 
sidents  of  E)ow  Jones  &  Company, 
Inc.,  effective  January  1. 

Kann  continues  as  associate  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
£)unn  as  president  of  the  Dow  Jones 
Information  Services  Group.  Both 
take  on  expanded  duties. 

Donald  A.  Macdonald,  who  turned 
65  in  November,  continues  at  the 
company's  request  to  serve  as  vice 
chairman  for  an  unspecified  period, 
acting  as  senior  corporate  policy 
adviser,  senior  adviser  and  partici¬ 
pant  in  training  of  Dow  Jones'  domes¬ 
tic  and  overseas  sales  staffs.  He  will 


Tim  Maby  was  appointed  director 
of  a  new  advertising  group  at  the  New 
York  Times  which  includes  a  new 
category,  that  of  business  electronics 
advertising,  along  with  corporate, 
financial  and  insurance  advertising 
and  responsibility  for  branch-office 
operations. 

Maby  joined  the  newspaper  in  1979 
as  manager  of  the  London  office.  He 
previously  had  been  assistant 
advertising  manager  of  the  Financial 
Times,  which  he  joined  in  1973  after  a 
year  with  the  Thomson  Organization. 

Manager  of  the  new  business  elec¬ 
tronics  group  will  be  Roger  Brown, 
previously  manager  of  corporate 
financial  advertising.  Jack  Lucey 
will  be  manager  of  the  corporate, 
financial,  industrial,  insurance,  and 
“cause  and  appeal''  advertising 
categories. 

Missy  Diehl  will  be  manager  of  the 
national  branch -office  operations,  the 
position  previously  held  by  Maby. 
Lee  Feldman,  previously  marketing 
planning  manager,  replaces  Lucey  as 
manager  for  automotive,  direct  re¬ 
sponse  and  art  and  antiques. 

Joining  Roger  Brown  in  the  new 
position  of  group  manager,  electro¬ 
nics,  is  Karen  Brewer,  who  pre¬ 
viously  sold  financial  advertising. 

♦  *  * 

Jules  Molenda  is  the  newly 
named  publisher  of  the  Sedalia  (Mo.) 
Democrat.  He  had  been  functioning 
as  acting  publisher  since  April  when 
former  publisher  Don  Miller  left  to 
become  president  of  Scripps- 
Howard’s  Cordovan  Publishing  Co. 

Molenda  was  the  newspaper’s 
general  manager.  He  worked  pre¬ 
viously  in  circulation  departments 
the  Houston  Post,  the  Anchorage 
Times,  the  Anchorage  Daily  New’s, 
the  San  Antonio  E.xpress/News  and 
the  Buffalo  Courier-Express . _ 


act  as  representative  on  the  boards  of 
overseas  affiliates.  Macdonald  has 
been  with  Dow  Jones  since  1953  in  a 
succession  of  management  and  exec¬ 
utive  positions. 

Kann  succeeds  Macdonald  as  pres- 
ident  of  the  international  and 
magazine  groups.  Dunn's  expanded 
duties  include  related  services  abroad 
which  moved  into  the  Information 
Services  Group  as  of  January  I. 

Frank  C.  Breese  was  promoted  to 
succeed  Dunn  as  president  of 
Operating  Services  and  elected  a  Dow 
Jones  vice  president  to  reflect  his  new 
duties  as  head  of  one  of  the  com¬ 
pany's  seven  operating  groups. 


William  G.  Chalifoux  has  joined 
the  Chicago  office  of  Cresmer,  Wood¬ 
ward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  as  a 
sales  representative  for  the  news¬ 
paper  advertising  sales  firm.  He  pre¬ 
viously  was  an  advertising  sales 
representative  for  the  Market/Media 
Company  in  Wilmette,  111. 

Liz  Leech  has  been  named  Kansas 
correspondent  for  the  Kansas  City 
Times.  She  covered  the  Kansas  legis¬ 
lature  for  UPl  before  moving  to  state 
editor. 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS- 

Five  editors  to  head  photo  service 


Reuters  has  named  five  editors  to 
head  its  News  Pictures  service  which 
begins  this  month. 

Three  editors  for  the  main  time 
zones  are  based  in  Washington,  Brus¬ 
sels  and  Hong  Kong.  Two  more 
specialize  in  coverage  of  and  for  Latin 
America  and  the  Middle  East. 

Charles  McCarty,  Reuters  consul¬ 
tant  for  News  Pictures,  will  be 
responsible  to  editor-in-chief  Michael 
Reupke  for  overall  editorial  direction 
of  the  service. 

The  Washington  picture  desk, 
which  edits  for  North,  Central  and 
South  America,  is  headed  by  Robert 
Schnitzlein,  who  most  recently  was 
assistant  managing  editor,  photogra¬ 
phy  for  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  He 
has  had  an  international  career  as  a 
photographer,  picture  editor  and 
manager. 

Steve  Crisp  heads  the  Brussel  pic¬ 
ture  desk,  responsible  for  the  services 
to  Europe,  Africa  and  the  Middle 
East.  He  was  UPI’s  picture  editor  for 
the  area  and  foreign  picture  editor  at 
the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Games. 

Gary  Kemper,  a  former  London 
pictures  bureau  manager,  heads  the 
Honk  Kong  desk,  responsible  for 
Asia,  Austr^ia  and  New  Zealand. 

Harold  Moore,  photo  editor  of  the 
Miami  Herald  after  spending  much  of 
his  working  life  in  Central  America 
and  Mexico,  mostly  for  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  is  responsible  for  picture 
coverage  from  and  for  Latin  America. 

Claude  Salhani,  who  until  earlier 
this  year  was  UPI  international  pic¬ 
tures  editor  in  Beirut,  is  the  editor 
responsible  for  the  Middle  East. 

Schnitzlein,  a  native  of  Brooklyn, 
worked  in  1 950  for  Acme ,  the  forerun¬ 
ner  of  UPI  News  Pictures.  He  re¬ 
joined  UPI  as  a  photographer  after 
service  with  the  U.S.  Navy  and  in 


Robert  Schnitzlein 


1960  went  to  the  international  picture 
desk  in  New  York. 

He  subsequently  became  Asian 
division  picture  editor,  then  spent 
three  years  based  in  Tokyo  and  Hong 
Kong  before  returning  to  New  Yorx 
as  foreign  pictures  editor.  He  became 
general  manager  of  UPI’s 
international  pictures  division  in 
Brussels  last  year  and  moved  the  the 
Sun-Times  last  May. 

*  *  * 

Jack  B.  Haskins,  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of  Tennes¬ 
see,  will  serve  as  the  Gannett  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Visiting  Professor  at  the 
University  of  Florida’s  College  of 
Journalism  and  Communications  in 
1985. 

Dr.  Haskins,  who  was  the  first  to 
hold  the  chair  when  it  was  established 
in  1978,  will  spend  the  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer  semesters  in  Florida,  teaching 
and  providing  consultation  on 
implemention  of  new  Ph.D.  program 
in  mass  communication. 


Philip  L.  Williams  is  the  newly 
elected  executive  vice  president  of 
The  Times  Mirror  Company  as  of  Jan¬ 
uary  1. 

Williams,  senior  vice  president 
since  April  of  1980  with  responsibility 
for  all  newspaper  and  television 
operations,  recently  also  assumed 
responsibility  for  the  company’s 
newsprint  and  forest  products 
operations  and  will  continue  these 
activities. 

He  joined  Times  Mirror  as  a  vice 
president  in  January  of  1969,  serving 
in  various  operating  and  stsiff  roles, 
and  subsequently  as  vice  president, 
finance,  and  group  vice  president, 
newspapers  and  television. 

*  *  * 

Andrea  Dove  joined  the  New  York 
Daily  News  as  classified  advertising 
manager  and  is  res^nsible  for  tele¬ 
phone  sales  activities  as  well  as 
supervision  of  copy  passers  and  staff 
training  of  the  telephone  sales 
division. 

Dove  began  her  career  in  England, 
and  in  the  United  States  she  has  been 
telephone  sales  manager  at  the  Chica¬ 
go  Sun-Times  and  most  recently, 
classified  advertising  director  of  USA 
Today. 

*  *  « 

John  C.  Mellott  was  named  vice 
president/business  manager  of 
Berkley-Small,  Inc.,  the  Scripps 
Howard  Mobile-based  newspaper 
circulation  supply  house.  He  has  been 
assistant  controller  for  the  Services 
and  Special  Publications  Division  of 
Scripps  Howard  since  October 
1983  and  before  that  was  a  staff 
accountant. 

Timothy  G.  Fink,  executive  vice 
president  and  general  manager,  has 
resigned  from  the  company. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Joining  the  Virginian-Pilot  and  the 
Norfolk  Ledger-Star  circulation 
department  as  assistant  metro  mana¬ 
ger  is  Bob  Morgan,  formerly  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Beach  advertising  manager. 

Debbie  Woodward  was  appointed 
to  Morgan’s  former  position.  Both 
joined  the  newspapers  in  1979,  work¬ 
ing  in  advertising  and  marketing  ser¬ 
vices. 

Pat  Tracy,  a  key  accounts 
advertising  and  marketing  sales 
representative,  was  named  property 
manager,  succeeding  Frank 
Degnan,  who  retired  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

—NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
Lenora  Williamson 
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Court:  raid  on  newspaper  was  unconstitutional 


A  raid  by  Canadian  antitrust 
investigators  on  the  offices  of  South- 
am  Inc.'s  Edmonton  (Alb.)  Journal 
was  unconstitutional,  the  nation's 
Supreme  Court  ruled  recently. 

By  an  8-0  vote,  the  court  ruled  that 
the  1982  raid  on  the  Journal  to  collect 
evidence  against  Southam  for 
unspecified  offences  violated  guaran¬ 
tees  against  “unreasonable  search 
and  seizure''  in  (Canada's  Charter  of 
Rights  and  Freedoms,  which  took 
effect  just  three  days  before  the  raid. 

The  ruling  struck  down  two  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Combines  Investigation 
Act  dealing  with  the  search  arid  sei¬ 
zure  of  documents. 

Uruler  the  sections,  a  member  of 
the  Restrictive  Trade  Practices  Com¬ 
mission  can  authorize  investigators  to 
seize  anything  that  is  evidence  of  an 
antitrust  violation. 

“The  authorization  has  a 
breathtaking  sweep,''  Chief  Justice 
Brian  Dickson  wrote  in  his  opinion. 
“It  is  tantamount  to  a  license  to  roam 
at-large  on  the  premises  of  Southam 
Inc.  at  the  stated  address  (the  Journal) 
and  elsewhere  in  Canada.'' 

Dickson  noted  that  the  rights  char¬ 
ter  requires  searches  be  authorized 


only  by  independent  authorities, 
usually  a  judge,  who  have  heard 
sworn  testimony  that  there  are  rea¬ 
sonable  grounds  to  believe  a  crime 
has  been  conunitted  and  that  a  raid 
will  uncover  the  evidence. 

A  Restrictive  Trades  Practices 
conunissioner  cannot  be  considered 
an  independent  authority,  the  chief 
justice  said,  because  the  com¬ 
missioner  can  order  a  hearing  on  the 
basis  of  evidence  gathered. 

Documents  seized  in  the  raid  will  be 
returned  to  Southam. 

The  Journal  raid  occured  in  connec¬ 


tion  with  an  investigation  launched 
when  —  on  the  same  day  in  1979  — 
Southam  closed  a  newspaper  in  Win¬ 
nipeg,  Manitoba,  and  another  big 
(Canadian  chain,  Thomson  Newspap¬ 
ers,  closed  its  paper  in  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Both  closings  left  the  chain's  rival 
with  the  only  daily  newspaper  in  its 
city  at  the  time. 

Southam  and  Thomson  were 
charged  with  antitrust  violations  for 
the  closings,  but  were  acquitted  in 
December  l%3.  The  federal  govern¬ 
ment  is  not  appealing  that  acquittal. 


Hederman  buys  book  review  firm 


The  New  York  Review  of  Books,  a 
bimonthly  with  120,000  circulation, 
has  been  purchased  by  Rea  Heder¬ 
man,  former  executive  editor  of  the 
Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger. 

The  purchase  price  was  said  to  be 
$5  million. 

Hederman,  40,  joined  his  then  fami¬ 
ly-owned  newspaper  in  1973  and  was 
successively  city  editor  and  managing 
editor  before  becoming  executive 


editor. 

In  1981,  the  Hederman  family  sold 
the  Clarion-Ledger  to  Gannett  Co. 
and  the  following  year  the  newspaper 
won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  public  serv¬ 
ice. 

Hederman  said  he  did  not  plan  to 
make  any  changes  in  the  Review's 
content  or  management. 

Hederman  also  owns  Momingside 
Partnership,  a  cable  tv  company  in 
New  York. 


COPYWRITE  YOUR 
MANUSCRIPT? 

Of  course  not. 


You  protect  your  work  with  a 
copyright,  not  copywrite.  A 
simple  spelling  error.  Hardly 
the  mistake  a  professiorKil 
would  make.  Nor  would  you 
fail  to  protect  your  work  with 
a  copyright.  Another  useful 
pxotection  Is  a  trademark. 

A  couple  of  trademarks 
we'd  like  you  to  know  are 
ours;  CAT  and  CATERPILLAR. 
You'll  find  those  marks  on  a 
line  of  earthmoving 
machinery.  The  line  includes 
track-type  tractors,  wheel 
and  track-type  loaders. 


wheel  tractor-scrapers. 
wheel  dozers,  motor  ^ 
graders,  off-highway  trucks  ” 
and  excavators.  Our 
trademarks  also  apfi^r  on 
lift  trucks,  diesel  engines, 
log  skidders.  compactors 
and  pipeloyers. 

Other  companies  make 
products  similar  to  ours. 

Some  even  paint  them 
yellow.  But  they  don't  carry 
the  CATERPILLAR  trademark. 
Competent  copywriters  are 
careful  with  names.  Their 
pHofessiOTKilism  includes  pro¬ 


tecting  manufacturers'  trade¬ 
marks.  So  please  moke  cer¬ 
tain  you  use  our  trademarks 
only  when  you  write  about 
us  or  the  products  we  build. 
And  success  to  you. 


CmUlt.CIKa— THHllHl>lfltCllll>1rTI1»0». 
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Full  gear  for  flexo? 

1985  will  be  the  year  that  determines  what  future 
flexography  has  in  the  newspaper  industry 


By  George  Gameau 

Pagination  arrived,  flexographic 
printing  became  a  serious  contender 
and  technology  continued  to  propel 
nearly  every  aspect  of  newspaper 
production. 

Flexo  and  pagination  appeared  to 
lead  the  list  of  I984’s  technological 
advances;  they  promise  to  change  the 
way  newspapers  are  laid  out  and 
printed. 

On  other  fronts  computers  contin¬ 
ued  to  pump  information  into  news¬ 
rooms  faster  than  ever,  color  scann¬ 
ers  expanded  their  role  in  making 
newspapers  more  colorful  and  com¬ 
puterized  databases  brought  more 
information  to  as  close  as  the  touch  of 
a  few  keys. 

And  with  industry-wide  profits 
healthy,  several  newspapers  found 
enough  money  to  make  capital 
improvements  worth  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars  each. 


By  this  time  next  year, 
the  jury  ^  some  of 
America’s  ioading 
newspapers  ^  should 
reach  a  verdict  on 
flexography. 


Flexography,  long  used  in  package 
printing,  gain^  its  first  real  foothold 
in  newspapers  when  the  Providence 
(R.l.)  Journal-Bulletin  agreed  to  back 
its  faith  with  $20  million  to  buy  an 
18-unit  press  from  Windmoeller  & 
Hoelscher  Corp.  Other  major  dailies 
like  the  New  York  News,  Washington 
Post  ,  Long  Beach  Press-Telegram, 
Miami  Herald  and  Fort  Lauderdale 
News  and  Sun-Sentinel  either  began 
or  expanded  flexo  testing  measures. 

Confidence  was  high  as  a  con¬ 
sensus  neared  on  whether  flexo  — 
with  its  keyless  inking  process,  water- 
based  ink  that  does  not  smudge  and 
several  other  advantages  —  was  suit¬ 


able  for  major  daily  newspapers. 

‘'Most  of  the  technologicid  issues 
that  were  potential  knockout  blows 
yesterday  are  dead  issues  today,” 
Tom  Might,  Washingotn  Post  vice 
president  for  production,  was  quoted 
as  rraying  in  E&P. 

But  the  news  was  not  all  upbeat  in 
flexo.  In  May  E&P  reported  suc¬ 
cesses  and  failures  in  a  test  at  the 
Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution.  A 
“mixed  bag”  resulted  as  sometimes 
plates  swelled  and  ink  dried  pre¬ 
maturely.  ”  We  didn't  prove  that  flexo 
is  truly  ready  for  a  metro  newspaper 
to  operate  on,”  the  newspaper’s  pro¬ 
duction  manager,  Hal  Brown,  said.. 

Nevertheless,  the  Post  eaiiy  this 
year  is  ex|:^ted  to  put  into  produc¬ 
tion  the  nation’s  first  full  flexo  press,  a 
retrofit  by  Goss  of  old  letterpress 
units.  To  date  flexo  newspaper  tests 
involved  one  or  two  units. 

Another  full  flexo  press  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  go  live  in  Fort  Lauderdale, 
with  new  W  &  H  units.  Extensive 
tests  in  production  situations, 
accompanied  by  cost  analyses,  are 
expected  to  show  by  the  end  of  1985 
whether  or  not  flexo.  dubbed  in  1983 
the  “sleeping  giant”  of  the  printing 
industry,  can  meet  the  ecomomic  ad 
quality  requirements  of  major  metro¬ 
politan  dailies.  By  this  time  next  ye^, 
the  jury — some  of  America’s  leading 
newspapers — should  reach  a  verdict 
on  flexography. 

Virtually  every  major  printing 
press  manufacturer  is  working  on  its 
own  version  of  the  flexographic 
press.  Flexo’s  bright  colors,  ease  of 
operation,  reduced  paper  waste, 
increased  ink  mileage  are  in  demand, 
and  a  number  of  newspapers  are 
delaying  huge  expenditures  for  offset 
presses  until  flexo  is  fully  tested.  Buy¬ 
ing  new  flexo  equipment  or  convert¬ 
ing  old  letterpress  units  to  flexo  could 
save  millions  of  dollars  over  the  cost 
of  new  offset  presses. 

Similarly,  pagination  —  com¬ 
puterized  layout  of  complete  news¬ 
paper  pages  —  is  shaping  up  as  the 


next  technological  development  in 
newspapers.  Pagination  was  sold  last 
year  to  papers  as  big  as  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer  and  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  as  small  as  the  Dominion 
Post  in  Morgantown,  W.Va,  with  a 
circulation  of  22,000.  And  interest  in 
pagination  was  reported  to  be  serious 
at  the  ANPA  show  in  Atlanta,  Ga., 
where  one  vendor  said  it  had  “come 
<rf  age.” 

Other  papers  like  the  Utica  (N.Y.) 
Observer-Dispatch  made  progress 
with  pages  that  go  from  a  computer 
screen  to  a  laser-engraved  printing 
plate.  And  modernized  newspapers 
like  The  Register  in  Santa  Ana,  Calif, 
are  moving  into  pagination  systems. 

The  advantage  of  pagination, 
theoretically,  is  that  editors  can  design 
pages,  combining  news,  graidiics  and 
ads,  on  a  single  screen.  Fully  mq)le- 
mented  it  promises  to  elimnate  com¬ 
posing  rooms  altogether.  Pagination’s 
flexibility  and  time  savings  can  push 


The  Summer  Olympics 
in  Los  Angeles  gave  the 
press  a  chance  to  show 
off  some  high-tech 
gadgets. 


back  deadlines  to  shorten  the  time  it 
takes  for  late  breaking  news  and  pic¬ 
tures  to  get  to  press. 

A  key  problem  in  making  pagina¬ 
tion  complete  and  practical  is  storage. 
A  typical  issue  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  for  example  would  take  48 
gigabytes  (48  million  characters)  of 
hard  disc  storage,  equivalent  to  160 
300-megabyte  disc  drives,  which  Olaf 
Saugen,  manager  of  advanced  sys¬ 
tems  for  Knight-Ridder  newspapers, 
said  was  unrealistic. 

In  the  last  year  what  used  to  be 
called  newspaper  “morgues”  have 
increasingly  become  electronic  data¬ 
bases,  with  several  companies  offer¬ 
ing  centralized  databases  and  others 
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Flexo  test  gearing  up  in  Ft.  Lauderdale 


specialized  hardware  and  software  so 
newspapers  can  maintain  their  own 
electronic  libraries. 

Knight-Ridder  newspapers  and  the 
Oklahoma  Publishing  Co.  were 
expected  to  have  17  newspapers, 
including  most  of  K-R,  McClatchy 
and  Tribune  Co.  newspapers, 
involved  in  Vu-Text  Information 
Service.  Almost  20  newspapers  had 
electronic  libraries,  E&P  reported. 

In  other  developments  last  year, 
several  ink  companies  made  progress 
selling  news  inks  that  rub  off  less  onto 
the  hands  of  newspaper  readers.  The 
new  concoctions  cost  a  little  more  but 
some  newspaper  publishers  think  that 
improving  the  nagging  problem  of  ink 
raboff,  ss^  to  top  poor  delivery  as  the 
number  one  gripe  about  newspapers, 
is  worth  about  30%  more — especially 
since  the  low-rub  inks  get  better 
mileage. 

Newspapers  were  stunned  in  1984 
by  news  that  PCB-tainted  yellow  ink 
was  discoverd  by  the  San  Jose  Mer¬ 
cury  News  in  California.  A  chemical, 
dichlorobiphenyl,  a  type  of  polychlor¬ 
inated  biphenyl  (PCB),  a  suspected 
carcinogen,  was  traced  to  a  batch  of 
yellow  pigment  from  the  Magruder 
Color  Co.  of  Elizabeth,  N.J.  The 
AN  PA  issued  an  immediate  alert  and 
the  U.S.  Environmental  Agency  fined 
the  comply  $457,000  for  producing 
and  shipping  the  pigment  to  two  West 
Coast  ink  companies. 

Ink  companies  have  also  been 
working  closely  with  newspapers  and 
press  and  plate  manufacturers  to 
develop  water-based  newspaper  inks 
for  flexographic  printing. 

The  Summer  Olympics  in  Los 
Angeles  gave  the  press  a  chance  to 
show  off  some  hi^-tech  gadgets.  A 
portable  scanner  by  Scitex  Corp.  Ltd. 
of  Israel  allowed  photographers  to 
send  color  transparancies  by  satellite 
to  news  headquarters.  The  scanning 
machine,  SAT-LIGHT,  costs  about 
$100,000. 

Personal  computers,  Apple  llEs, 
were  installed  at  the  Beaver  Dam 
(Wise.)  Daily  Citizen  in  place  of  main¬ 
frame-based  terminals. 

USA  Today  was  cited  as  the  cause 
of  increased  interest  in  quality  color 
reproduction  in  newspapers.  To  help 
them  produce  better  color  photos  and 
graphics,  a  growing  number  of  news¬ 
papers  purchased  color  scanners, 
which  produce  color  separations  fast¬ 
er  and  better  than  conventional  direct 
screen  methods.  It  wasn't  a  miracle,  it 
was  a  system  of  education  and  quality 
control  that  produced  a  good  looking 
newspaper  from  presses  around  the 
country,  USA  Today’s  John  Markey 
told  a  seminar. 


By  George  Gameau 

The  Fort  Lauderdale  News  and 
Sun-Sentinel  are  building  a  unique 
new  experimental  flexographic  print¬ 
ing  press  using  remanufactured  parts 
from  a  27-year-old  former  Chicago 
Tribune  press. 

The  project,  worth  about  $4  mil¬ 
lion,  is  being  done  by  Windmoeller  & 
Hoelscher  Corp.  of  Lincoln,  R.L,  and 
Publishers  Equipment  Corp.  of  Dal¬ 
las,  Texas.  Besides  being  a  singular 
recycling  project,  the  press  includes 
some  new  developments  in  news¬ 
paper  flexography. 


Executives  involved  in 
the  project  say  thef  want 
to  use  the  press  as  a 
showcase  to  prove  flexo 
can  print  color  of  the 
same  quality  as  offset. 


Executives  involved  in  the  project 
say  they  want  to  use  the  press  as  a 
showcase  to  prove  flexo  can  print 
color  of  the  same  quality  as  offset. 

“We  hope  to  show  the  industry  a 
system  that  will  be  conducive  to  what 
will  sell  on  a  production  basis  in  the 
future,”  said  Andrew  Shipke,  W&H 
marketing  director. 

Four  brand  new  Joumalflex  units 
— two-two  color,  one  three-color  and 
one  four-color —  are  being  built  by  W 
&  H  in  West  Gemumy  for  installation 
in  a  new  superstructure  at  an  empty 
press  bay  at  the  News  and  Sun- 
Sentinel.  PEC  is  engineering,  mod¬ 
ernizing  and  installing  the  sub¬ 
structure,  reels  and  pasters  and  folder 
from  a  Goss  letterpress  machine  that 
was  decommissioned  to  make  way  for 
the  Tribune’s  Freedom  Center. 
Motor  drives  and  controls  by  PEC 
will  be  new. 

Unique  to  newspaper  flexography 
to  date  will  be  a  bulk  ink  handling 
system  developed  by  J.M.  Huber 
Corp.  Most  handling  of  water-based 
flexo  inks  is  done  by  small  “day” 
tanks  standing  next  to  the  units. 

The  300-400-gallon  tanks  are 
expected  to  help  maintain  common 
viscosities  and  consistencies  and 
deter  drying  —  problems  that  have 
afflicted  flexo  in  newspapers.  A  dust 
handling  system  is  also  designed  to 
lessen  dust  contaminating  the  inks. 


Another  new  flexc  development 
might  be  the  use  of  laser  engraved, 
ceramic  anilox  rollers  for  inking. 
Though  a  decision  has  not  been  made, 
there  is  a  good  possibility  the  new 
roller  could  replace  electronically  en¬ 
graved,  chrome-plated  rollers  com¬ 
monly  in  use. 

“We  firmly  believe  the  laser  is  the 
way  to  go  in  the  future,”  Shipke  said. 
Ceramic  rollers  last  abrat  three  years 
—  two  to  three  times  longer  than 
chrome  plated  rollers  he  said. 

Shipke  said  the  new  press  con¬ 
figuration  will  have  printing  couples 
equidistant  from  one  another  and 
therefore  will  need  no  compensators 
to  control  registration. 

Also  unique  about  the  press  design 
is  its  split  fountains,  which  permit  the 
printing  of  two  colors  on  one  anilox 
roller.  The  feature  would  be  used  for 
spot  color. 

Shipke  also  said  the  company  was 
working  to  keep  noise  levels  below 
federal  standards  at  which  ear  protec¬ 
tion  would  have  to  be  worn  by 
operators. 

W&H  will  work  with  several  |date- 
makers  to  perfect  a  plate  with  a  p^ 
ded  backing  that  works  well  with 
flexo. 

Tom  Rice,  vice  president  and  pro¬ 
duction  director  of  the  News  and  Sun- 
Sentinel,  said  the  newspapers  bought 
a  Crosfield  color  scanner  to  help  pro¬ 
duce  better  color  separations  since 
the  flexo  press  does  not  have  adjust¬ 
ments  for  ink  flow. 


Another  new  fiexo 
development  might  be 
the  use  of  laser  engraved, 
ceramic  anilox  rollers  for 
inking. 


Though  experts  are  still  seeking  the 
right  combination  of  paper,  ink  and 
plate  for  flexo  newspaper  production, 
Shipke  said,  “1985  is  going  to  be  a 
year  of  a  lot  of  answers  about  flexo.” 

Goss  is  working  on  a  similar  test 
project  for  the  Washington  Post, 
where  it  is  retrofitting  a  fiill  letterpress 
press  with  flexo  and  W&H  has  signed 
an  agreement  to  sell  the  Providence 
(RA.)Journal  the  nation’s  first  com¬ 
plete  new  flexographic  newspaper 
press. 
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Fuller  turns  over  the  reins 

Associated  Press’  president  and  gc  manager 
is  stepping  down  after  35  years  e*  dre  service 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

When  Keith  Fuller  took  over  in 
November  1976,  as  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Associated 
Press,  the  wire  service  was  just  that — 
enmeshed  in  a  global  maze  of  tele¬ 
phone  lines. 

As  Fuller  handed  over  the  reins  of 
AP  to  Louis  Boccardi  on  Jan.  4,  he  left 
behind  an  organization  that  is  a  firm 
presence  in  outer  space,  relyi^  more 
and  OKKe  on  satellite  communications 
for  disseminating  its  news  around  the 
world. 

In  an  interview.  Fuller,  who  joined 
AP  in  1949  as  a  reporter,  cited  tech¬ 
nological  change  as  “the  biggest  thing 
that  has  happened”  during  his  tenure 
as  AP  presi^nt. 

“I  remember  being  absolutely 
astounded  when  Dave  Bowen  came 
to  me  and  said  we  have  to  build  a 
satellite  system,”  Fuller  recalled. 
Bowen,  now  pres  ident  of  AP's  com¬ 
mercial  satellite  communications 
service,  SATNET,  was  then  its 
director  of  communications. 

AP  at  the  time  had  a  capital  budget 
of  about  a  half  million  dollars  a  year, 
mostly  for  “replacement  parts  for 
teletype,”  Fuller  said.  Within  his  first 
four  years,  he  asked  the  board  “to 
approve  loans  or  for  money”  totalling 
over  $17  million. 


‘1  remember  being 
abeolutefy  astounded 
when  Dave  Bowen  came 
to  me  and  said  we  have 
to  build  a  satetlite 
system,”  Fuller  recalled. 


“Suddenly,  we  were  in  the  21st 
century,”  he  said.  “I  still  don’t  know 
how  we  did  it.  Of  course,  we  bor¬ 
rowed  quite  a  bit  of  money.” 

The  need  for  capital  funds  also  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  board  approving  a  special 
assessment  of  3.5%  in  1983  in  order  to 
reduce  the  need  for  bank  borrowing. 
The  special  assessment,  which  is  per¬ 
manently  built  into  AP’s  rate  struc- 


Keith  Fuller 


ture,  currently  generates  about  $5 
million  to  $6  million  in  capital  funds. 

The  move  to  satellite  com¬ 
munications  was  accompanied  by  a 
significant  upgrading  of  AP’s  compu¬ 
ter  technology.  Fuller  said,  as  the 
news  agency  developed  the  capability 
to  transmit  copy  directly  to  member 
newspapers’  front-end  systems. 

Although  more  than  half  of  AP’s 
newspapers  take  delivery  directly 
into  their  computers.  Fuller  said  that 
the  number  needs  to  be  “close  to 
I00%”  in  order  to  reap  “the  great 
flexibility”  that  a  satellite  system  of¬ 
fers. 

The  problem,  he  explained,  is  that 
until  that  point  is  reached,  AP  must 
continue  to  maintain  “two  sets  of 
capabilities”  —  high  and  slow  speed 
—  to  disseminate  the  news. 

In  the  years  ahead.  Fuller  expects 
the  pace  of  technological  change  at 
AP  to  moderate. 

“The  greater  part  of  it  is  done,”  he 
said.  “Hopefully,  from  now  on  we 
can  add  the  new  generation  of  equip¬ 
ment  on  a  replacement  basis.” 

AP’s  projected  capital 
expenditures  of  $13  million  to  $14  mil¬ 
lion  this  year  are  still  high.  Fuller  con¬ 
ceded,  “but  less  by  far  than  our  top 
expenditures.” 

The  special  assessment,  however, 
has  “positioned”  AP  to  become  ca¬ 
pable  of  generating  enough  money 


“within  five  years”  to  pay  all  of  its 
capital  expenditures. 

That  is  just  one  of  several  factors 
that  Fuller  said  will  enable  AP  to  keep 
its  future  rate  increases  “at  reason¬ 
able  levels.” 

Those  other  factors  include  AP’s 
switch  from  an  assessment  formula 
based  on  market  size  to  one  based  on 
newspaper  circulation,  which  takes 
effect  this  year,  and  the  development 
of  new  revenue  sources  which  have 
reduced  newspapers’  share  of 
operating  costs  to  around  48%. 

“1  expect  the  newspaper  percent¬ 
age  to  continue  to  go  down,”  Fuller 
said.  “We’re  on  a  track  to  look  con¬ 
stantly  for  new  sources  of  revenue 
outside  the  industry.” 

AP’s  joint  ventures  with  Quotron  to 
market  the  latter’s  equities 
information  abroad  and  with  Dow 
Jones  and  Telerate  to  do  the  same 
with  commodities  information,  its 
World  Services  division  and  SAT¬ 
NET  are  all  “seen  as  having  good 
growth  potential,”  Fuller  not^. 

The  goal  is  for  AP  to  become  a 
“kind  of  full  service  looking  more  like 
Reuters,”  he  said. 

AP’s  member  newspapers  now 
account  for  91%  of  U.S.  circulation,  a 
20-point  rise  under  Fuller. 

And  the  “volume”  of  news  and  sta¬ 
tistics  reaching  those  members 
“staggers  the  mind,”  Fuller  said. 


The  goal  is  for  AP  to 
become  a  IdtKl  of  full 
service  looking  more  like 
Reuters,”  he  said. 


“We  don’t  just  go  out  and  up  the 
volume.  It  comes  about  by  papers 
demanding  this.” 

To  help  newspapers  cope  with  the 
volume,  AP  has  increased  its  number 
of  advisories,  added  a  “news  digest” 
every  three  hours,  and  is  looking  for 
new  ways  to  “classify  material”  so 
it’s  “more  easily  handled”  at  the 
receiving  end. 

(Continued  on  page  55) 
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Press  council 
rules  on  contests 

It  is  an  “objectionable"  practice  for 
journalists  to  compete  in  contests 
sponsored  and  judged  by  groups  they 
cover,  the  Ontario  Press  Council 
declared. 

The  council,  a  voluntary  organiza¬ 
tion  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  public  and  Ontario  newspapers, 
made  the  comment  while  dismissing  a 
complaint  against  the  Toronto  Star. 

At  issue  was  the  Star's  advertise¬ 
ment  of  a  photograph  that  won  an 
award  in  a  contest  sponsored  by  the 
Toronto  Police  Association,  which 
annually  offers  cash  prizes  for 
excellence  in  writing  and  photogra¬ 
phy  about  police  work. 

The  prize-winning  photograph, 
which  originally  appeared  on  the  front 
page,  showed  a  friendly  encounter 
between  police  and  anti-nuclear 
demonstrators.  Later  in  the  same 
day,  however,  police  arrested  81 
demonstrators,  which  was  reported 
on  an  inside  page  story  accompanied 
by  a  picture  showing  police  dragging 
away  two  demonstrators. 

The  press  council  ruled  that 
accepting  and  advertising  the  award 
had  not  compromised  the  fairness  of 
the  Star’s  coverage  of  the  protests. 

“However,”  the  council  said, 
“(the  complaintant)  also  raised  the 
broader  issues  of  whether  journalists 
should  compete  for  journalistic 
excellence  awards  sponsored  by  self- 
interest  groups  when  the  entries  must 
deal  with  the  sponsor's  special  field 
and  when  the  sponsor  is  directly 
involved  in  the  judging.  The  Council 
shares  (the  complaintant 's)  concerns, 
and  considers  the  practice  objection¬ 
able  because  it  may  appear  to  com¬ 
promise  journalistic  integrity.” 

Reuters  expands 
photo  library 

Reuter  News  Pictures  subscribers 
around  the  world  will  have  access  to 
the  world's  biggest  collection  of  news 
and  historical  pictures  under  an 
agreement  between  Reuters  Limited 
and  the  Kraus-Thomson  Organiza¬ 
tion  Limited,  owners  of  the  Bettmann 
Archive. 

According  to  the  agreement,  the 
Bettmann  Archive  in  New  York  will 
provide  pictures  from  its  photo 
library  to  Reuter's,  which  takes  over 
from  United  Press  International 
photo  service  outside  the  U.S. 

The  arrangement  will  extend  Reut¬ 
er’s  access  to  include  not  only  its  own 
library  but  12  million  negatives  in 
UPl’s  photo  library,  operated  by 
Bettmann,  and  five  million  images  in 
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the  Bettmann  Archive. 

The  Bettmann  Archive  includes 
one  of  the  largest  collections  of  thea¬ 
ter  and  cinema  stills  anywhere,  as 
well  as  engravings,  woodcuts  and 
paintings.  It  is  known  for  its  col¬ 
lections  about  history,  science,  tech¬ 
nology,  medicine,  military  history, 
achitecture,  music  and  art. 

UPI’s  collection  extends  to  the 
Civil  War  and  includes  photos  from 
earlier  agencies  such  as  International 
News  Photos,  Acme,  and  Pacific  and 
Atlantic. 

Reuters  will  handle  requests  from 
its  subscribers  through  its  world-wide 
communications  network. 


Sll  signs  contract 
with  McCiatchy 

System  Integrators  Inc.  of  Sac¬ 
ramento,  Calif.,  has  signed  a  S6.4  mil¬ 
lion  contract  with  McCiatchy  News¬ 
papers  to  supply  electronic  publishing 
systems  for  four  newspapers. 

McCiatchy  will  install  four  System/ 
55  electronic  publishing  systems 
employing  a  total  of  381  SII  Coyote 
workstations  at  the  Sacramento  Bee, 
Fresno  Bee,  Modesto  Bee,  all  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  the  Anchorage  (Alaska) 
Daily  News. 


Whether  you  have 
one  or  a  hundred  drives 
in  your  plant... 

Fincor^ 
can  supply 
everyone. 


_  We  have  a  full  comprehensive  line 

Iof  AC  and  DC  adjustable  speed 

H  drives  with  a  broad  range  of  optional 
I  features.  Pre-engineered  and  cus- 
I  I  tom  controllers  with  the  functions 

F  1  and  characteristics  for  accurate 

,  _  control  of  motor  spe^,  torque, 
direction  and  rotation  to  meet  the  rigorous  applicatioris  of  auto¬ 
mated  processes.  Our  leadership  in  the  development  and  design 
of  reliable,  precision  controllers  for  over  thirty  years  means  you’re 
always  in  sync  with  Fincor. 

FINCOR 


For  more  information  and  product  brochures 
contact:  Fincor,  Incom  International  Inc 
3750  East  Market  Street,  York,  PA  17402 
(71^  757-4641 /Telex  840432 


■COM  NIERNAKONM.  tC 


IXfHrAV 


Leadership  in  motion  control  starts  with  Firtcor. 


>  Single-phase  DC  adjustable  speed 
controllers  •  Three-phase  DC  adjustable 
speed  controllers « Soft-start  acceleration 
controllers  *  Adjustable  frequency  AC 
drives  •  DC  and  AC  motors  •  Custom 
engineered  designs:  multi-motor  coor¬ 
dinated  systems,  AC  auxilliary  controls, 
operator  control  panels,  and  special 
packaging  configurations. 
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Privately  held  groups  did  most  of  the  buying 

Biggest  dollar  sale  was  Times  Mirror’s  $108  million  purchase 
of  the  Allentown  (Pa.)  Call’Chronicle  from  the  Miller  family 


Thirty-nine  daily  newspapers  were 
sold  in  1984,  30  of  them  evening  pa¬ 
pers  and  the  remaining  nine  were 
morning  papers. 

Thirty-three  of  the  acquisitions 
were  made  by  newspaper  groups. 

The  largest  newspaper  sold  was  the 
morning  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
with  21 1,000  daily  circulation.  It  was 
acquired  by  Jeffrey  and  Debra  Gluck 
from  Newhouse  Newspapers. 

The  smallest  daily  sold  was  the 
2,500  morning  South  Haven  (Mich.) 
Tribune  which  Anderson  Newspa¬ 
pers  acquired  from  the  Huckle  Fami¬ 
ly.  The  family  also  sold  its  4,600 
morning  circulation  Ionia  (Mich.) 
Sentinel-Standard  to  Anderson. 

The  largest  sale  reported  in  terms  of 
money  was  the  $108  million  acquisi¬ 
tion  by  Times  Mirror  Co.  of  the 
128,000  circulation  Allentown  (Pa.) 
Morning  Call  from  Donald  P.  Miller. 

Most  of  the  buying  action  came 
from  privately  held  newspaper  groups 
including  Hearst  Corp.,  Donrey 
Media  and  Swift-Pioneer  Newspa¬ 
pers,  which  each  purchased  three  dai¬ 
lies  in  1984. 

The  Walls  group  purchased  three 
evening  dailies  in  Texas  through  two 
subsidiaries.  Southern  Newspapers 
acquired  two  dailies  from  Taylor 


Communications  and  Galveston 
Newspapers  acquired  the  Texas  City 
Sun  from  Jefferson-Pilot. 

Donrey  was  also  a  seller  last  year, 
divesting  of  its  50%  share  of  the  Yuma 
Sun  to  Cox  Newspapers.  Western 
Newspapers  also  sold  its  50%  share  of 
the  Sun  to  Cox. 

The  biggest  seller  last  year  was  Jef¬ 
ferson-Pilot  which  sold  a  total  of  six 
daily  newspapers,  including  the  three 
papers  bought  by  Hearst.  The  Hearst 
acquisitions,  all  morning  papers,  are 
the  Clearwater  (Fla.)  Sun,  and  Lare¬ 
do  Times  and  Beaumont  Enterprise  in 
Texas. 

Among  publicly-owned  newspaper 
companies,.  Thompson  Newspapers 
was  the  most  active  with  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  four  newspapers  including  two 
evening  dailies  in  Pennsylvania, 
Easton  Express  and  Altoona  Mirror. 

Park  Communications  bought  two 
evening  papers,  the  largest  being  the 
17,600  circulation  Jeffersonville 
(Ind.)  News. 

Last  year  also  saw  the  creation  of  a 
new  newspaper  group,  Tri-County 
Newspapers,  which  was  born  with 
the  purchase  of  four  evening  dailies  in 
Ohio  from  Rowley  Publications. 

Tri-County’s  principals  include 


INSTRUMENTAL  IN  NEWSPAPER  TRANSACTIONS 
TOTALING  OVER  $200  MILLION  IN  1984  ALONE 

Suite  1850 

400  Renaissance  Center,  Detroit,  Mi  48243 
313-259-0080 


Richard  B.  Scudder,  whose  family 
owned  the  defunct  Newark  Evening 
News,  and  two  former  executives  of 
Allbritton  Newspapers:  ex-president 
William  Dean  Singleton  and  John 
Buzzetta,  who  was  publisher  of  the 
Paterson  News  and  vice  president  of 
the  Trenton  Times. 

Singleton  and  Scudder  also  teamed 
up  last  year  to  acquire  Today’s  Sun¬ 
beam  in  Salem,  N.J.,  from  Montgom¬ 
ery  Publishing. 

Other  groups  acquiring  dailies  in 
1984  were  Hagadone  Newspapers  ( 1 ), 
Home  News  Enterprises  (1),  Stauffer 
Communications  (1),  Ottaway  News¬ 
papers,  a  Dow  Jones  subsidiary  (I), 
Livermore  Newspapers  (1)  and 
Ingersoll  Publications  (1). 

There  were  62  weekly  newspapers 
sold  in  1984,  with  most  of  the  buying 
and  selling  being  done  by  individuals 
or  small  groups. 

Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
however,  bought  two  Florida  week¬ 
lies  last  year,  Jensen  Beach  Mirror 
with  14,()()0  circulation  and  Port  St. 
Lucie  Mirror  with  3,400  circulation. 
Richard  E.  Campbell  was  the  seller. 

Harte-Hanks  Communications 
added  to  its  group  of  free  circulation 
weeklies  with  the  acquisition  of  Tam¬ 
pa  Neighbor  from  North  American 
Publications. 

Delphos  (Ohio)  Daily  Herald 
teamed  up  with  Joseph  De  Callier  to 
acquire  the  3,700  weekly  Reynolds¬ 
burg  (Ohio)  Reporter  from  Jerry 
Legeman  and  several  other  partners. 

The  New  York  Times  Co.  sold  a 
Florida  weekly  last  year,  the  7,800 
Zephyrhills  News,  to  Asterisk 
Publishing. 

In  radio,  newspaper  companies 
were  involved  in  only  two  of  the  18 
sales  transactions  in  1984. 

John  M.  Jones  Newspapers  ac¬ 
quired  WMTN-am  and  WAZI-fm  ,  in 
Morristown,  Tenn.  for  $1.1  million. 

Easton  Publishing  Co.,  which  sold 
its  daily  paper  to  Thomson,  sold 
WEEX-am  and  WQQQ-FM  to  Allen¬ 
town  FM,  Inc. 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.,  publisher  of  the 
Dallas  Morning  News,  acquired  four 
of  the  nine  television  stations  that 
were  sold  in  1984. 

The  four  stations,  sold  by  Dun  & 
Bradstreet,  were  acquired  by  Belo  for 
a  total  of  $501.1  million. 
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1984 

Daily 

Newspaper 

Sales 


ARIZONA 

Sun  City  News-Sun 
Evening  15,500 

Freireich  family  to  Ottaway  Newspapers 
Inc. 

Yunui  Sun 

50%  Western  Newspapers  interest  sold 
to  Cox  Enterprises  in  January 
50%  Donrey  Media  interest  sold  to  Cox 
Enterprises  in  June 

ARKANSAS 

Hope  Star 
Evening  5,000 

CALIFORNIA 

Corona  Independent 
Evening  7,400 

Mendocino  Publishing  Co.  to  Buckner 
News  Alliance 

Davis  Daily  Democrat 
Evening  13,000 

Leake  Family  to  Donrey  Media  Group 
Broken  Mel  Hodell 

Ukiah  Daily  Journal 
Evening  8,000 

Mendocino  Publishing  Co.  to  Donrey 
Media  Group 

FLORIDA 

Clearwater  Sun 

Morning  38,600  Sunday  40,000 
Jefferson  Pilot  Publications  to  Hearst 
Corporation 

Consultant:  John  A.  Park  Jr. 

GEORGIA 

Americas  Times-Recorder 
Evening  6,500 

Purchased  by  Thomson  Newspapers 

IDAHO 

Pocatello  Idaho  State  Journal 
Evening  20,000  Sunday  21,000 
Scripps-IFFT  to  Swift-Pioneer  Newspa¬ 
pers 

Sandpoint  Bee 
Evening  4,000 

Thompson  family  to  Hagadone  Newspa¬ 
pers 


ILLINOIS 

The  Daily  Leader  of  Pontiac 
Evening  9,000 

Jerome  Pearre,  Leader  Publishing  Co.  to 
Allan  R.  Brill,  Brill  Media 
Broker.  Robert  N.  Bolitho 


INDIANA 

Montkello  Herald-Journal 
Evening  5,800 

Robert  G.  and  Helen  Kay  Fischer  to 
Home  News  Enterprises 
Brokers:  Robert  L.  Hare  and  Milton  Q. 
Ford 

Jeffersonville  News 
Evening  17,600 

News  and  Journal  Iik.  to  Park  Commu¬ 
nications 

MICHIGAN 

Ionia  Sentinel-Standard 
Morning  4,600 

Huckle  family  to  Anderson  Newspapers 

South  Haven  Tribune 
Mmiing  2,500 

Huckle  family  to  Anderson  Newspapers 

MINNESOTA 

Brainerd  Daily  Dispatch 
Evening  14,000  Sunday  14,000 
McCollough  family  to  Stcuffer  Commu¬ 
nications 

Brewer.  Perry  V.  Mathieu,  Mathieu  & 
Benakis  Inc. 


MISSOURI 

Dexter  Daily  Statesman 
Evening  4,500 

Barney  and  Marie  Miller  to  Gary  Rust 
and  Sherman  Smith  of  I>elta  Publishing 

St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
Morning  211,000 

Newhouse  Newspaper  Group  to  Jefiiey 
M.  and  Deto  McAlear  Gluck 

MONTANA 

Bozeman  Chronicle 
Evening  11,000  Sunday  12,500 
Scripps-IFFT  to  Swift-Pioneer  Newspa¬ 
pers 

Havre  News 

Evening  4,600  Sunday  4,600 
Scripps-IFFT  to  Sw^-Pioneer 

NEW  JERSEY 

Salem  Today’s  Sunbeam 
Morning  10,500 

Montgomery  Publishing  Co.  to  W.  Dean 
Singleton  and  Richard  Scudder 

NEW  MEXICO 

Lovington  Leader 
Evening  4,000  Sunday  4,000 

NEW  YORK 

Medina  Journal-Register 
Evening  5,000 

Purchased  by  Park  Newspapers  Inc. 
(Continued  on  page  48) 


John  A.  Park,  Jr. 

''Expertise  and  reliability 
for  owners  selling 
daily  newspapers." 

(919)  782-3131 

BOX  17127  RALEIGH,  N.C.  27619 

30  Years  Nation-Wide  Personal  Service 
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THE  ALL-MEDIA  BROKERAGE  SPECIALISTS 


Ford  &  Hare  have  successfully  negotiated  and  closed  over  $140,000,000  in  media  property  sales  of  U1 
types  since  1980  Respected  professionals  and  well-known  throughout  the  print  and  broadcast  industries, 
F(^  and  Hare  offer  total  media  expertise  in  the  following  areas: 

*  Newspaper,  Radio,  Television  and  Cable  *  Buyer/Seller  Contacts 

*  ConsuHatioii  on  Sales,  Pricing  and  Profit  Poten-  *  Negotiations  and  Closings 

Hal  of  Media  Properties  *  M^ia  Property  appraisals 

The  confidentiality  of  your  media  buying  or  selling  needs  will  be  fully  observed. 

Rkhard  L.  Hare  Milton  Q.  Ford 

62  Black  Walnut  Drive  5050  Poplar  Avenue,  Suite  1135 

Rochester,  NY  14615  Memphis,  TN  38157 

716/621-6873  901^67-7980 


OHIO 

Ashtabula  Star-Beacon 
Evening  21,000 

Rowley  Publications  Group  to  Tri-Coun¬ 
ty  Newspapers  Cv/illiani  Singleton, 
^chard  B.  Scudder  and  John  Buzzetta) 
Broker.  Robert  N.  Bolitho 


Chardon  The  Geauga  Times  Leader 
Evening  9,600 

Rowley  Publications  Group  to  Tri-Coun¬ 
ty  Newspapers  (William  Dean  Single- 
ton,  Richard  B.  Scudder  and  John 
Buzzetta) 

Broken  Robert  N.  Bolitho 

Conneaut  News-Herald 
Evenings  4,700 

Rowley  Publications  to  Tri-County 
Newspapers  (William  Dean  Singleton, 
Richard  B.  Scudder  and  John  Buzzetta) 
Broker.  Robert  N.  Bolitho 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Altoona  Mirror 
Evening  36,(XX) 

Mirror  Printing  Co.  to  Thomson  News¬ 
papers  Inc. 

Allentown  Call-Chronicle 
Mfxiiing  129,(XX)  Sunday  16S,(XK) 
Purchased  by  Times  Mirror  Co. 

Easton  Express 

Evening  47,(XX)  Sunday  48,(XX) 
Purchased  by  Thomson  Newsp^rs  Inc. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Woonsocket  Call 
Evening  31,000 

Hudson  family  to  Ingersoll  Publications 


Lake  County  Telegraph 
Evenings  17,500 

Rowley  Publications  Group  to  Tri-Coun¬ 
ty  Newspapers  (William  D^  Singleton, 
^chard  B.  Scudder  and  John  Buzzetta) 
Broker.  Robert  N.  Bolitho 


OKLAHOMA 

Altus  Times 

Evening  7,900  Sunday  8,100 
Jefferson-Pilot  to  Donrey  Media  Group 
Broker:  John  A.  Park  Jr. 


TEXAS 

Beaumont  Enterprise 
Morning  71, (XX)  Sunday  78,(XX) 

Jefferson-Pilot  to  Hearst  Corp. 
Cfmsultant:  John  A.  Park  Jr. 

Laredo  Times  t 
MfHTiing  18,000  Sunday  18,000 
Jeffers(Mi-Pilot  to  Hearst  Corp. 
Consultant:  Jdui  A.  Park  Jr. 

New  Brauttfels  Herald-Zeitung 
Evening  6,700  Sunday  7,600 
Taylor  Communications  Group  to  South¬ 
ern  Newspapers  Inc. 

Seguin  Gazette-Enterprise 
Evening  5,700  Sunday  6,500 


Taylor  Communications  Group  to  South¬ 
ern  Newspapers  Inc. 

Mineral  Wells  Index 
Evening  5,000  Sunday  5,000 
Jefferson-Pilot  to  Livermore  Newspapers 
Broken  John  A.  Park  Jr. 

Texas  City  Sun 

Morning  12,200  Sunday  12,200 
Jefferson-Mot  to  Galveston  Newspapers 
Brewer:  Jdm  A.  Paric  Jr. 

UTAH 

Saint  George  Spectrum 
Evening  1 1 ,600  Sunday  1 1 ,600 
Purchased  by  Thomson  Newspapers 

1984 

Non-Daily 
Newspapers 
Sales  &  Mergers 

ALABAMA 

The  Geneva  County  Reader 
2,300 

Spivey  Newspapers  to  Specht  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc. 

Broker:  Wayne  Chancey 

Hartford  News-Herald 

1,200 

Spivey  Newspapers  to  Specht  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc. 

Broker:  Wayne  Chancey 

Opp  News 
7,900 

Spivey  Newspapers  to  Specht  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc. 

Broker:  Wayne  Chancey 

Samson  Ledger 

1,200 

Spivey  Newspapers  to  Specht  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc. 


In  your  outlook 
for  ’85  .  .  . 


RJehard  L.  Hare 

Newspaper  Specialist 


Milton  Q.  Ford 

Broadcast  Media  Specialist 


.  .  .  consider  our  free  TV  List¬ 
ing/Plus  Business  advertising 
feature  for  your  newspaper. 
It’s  a  winner! 

DiCKINSON  MULTI-MEDIA 
SERVICES,  INC 

IWckMtoo 

||.||  PHONE  (212) 
iSScTZc]  532-0170 
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CALIFORNIA 

Mendocino  Grapevine 
Greene  Publications  to  George  Rose 
and  Elizabeth  Christian 


COLORADO 

BellvuelFt.  Collins  Fence  Post 
Don  and  Anne  McMillen  to  Western 
Target  Communications  (John  Walker) 
Broker:  William  G.  Sheldon 

Estes  Park  Trail-Gazette 
5,000 

Margaret  Patterson  and  Anabel 
Mencher  to  Alan  Cramer  and  Terry  Li¬ 
cense 

Broker:  Robert  N.  Bolitho 

FLORIDA 

Jensen  Beach  Mirror 
14,000 

Richard  E.  Campbell  to  Scripps-How- 
ard 

Port  St.  Lucie  Mirror 

3,400 

Richard  E.  Campbell  to  Scripps-How- 
ard 

Tampa  Neighbor 
140,000  free  circulation 


North  American  Publications  to  Harte- 
Hanks  Communications 

Zephyrhills  News 

7.800 

New  York  Times  Co.  to  Asterik  Pub¬ 
lishing 

GEORGIA 

Lanier  Tribune 

4,400 

Community  Publishing  Co.  to  Internet 
Corp. 

Broker:  James  W.  Hall  Jr. 

ILLINOIS 

Flanagan  Home  Times 

1,200 

Jerome  Pearre,  Leader  Publishing  to 
Alan  R.  Brill,  Brill  Media 
Broker:  Robert  N.  Bolitho 

INDIANA 

Charleston  Leader 

6,000 

Goodman  family  to  Green  Banner  Pub¬ 
lications  (Bob  and  Joe  Green) 
Broker:  W.B.  Grimes  &  Co. 

IOWA 

Oakland  Acorn 

1.800 


Roger  Lubke  to  Don  and  Carol  Stanley 
and  Sharely  and  Dale  Hampton 
Broker:  Robert  N.  Bolitho 
Sac  City  Sun 

2.400 

Sac  County  Star  and  Sac  City  Reminder 
6,000  free  circulation 
Sun  Publishing  (Gregg  K.  Knolwes)  to 
Smith  Newspaper  sine.  (Ben  Smith  and 
James  McGinnis) 

Broker:  Robert  N.  Bolitho 

KANSAS 

Courtland  Jourrutl-Empire 

1,100 

Carol  Sanderson  to  Jim  Williams 
Broker:  William  G.  Sheldon 

Holton  Recorder 
4,600 

Estate  of  John  E.  (Thandler  to  Bryan 
and  Leslie  McDaniel 
Broker:  Robert  N.  Bolitho 

Newton  Pennysaver 
free  circulation 
Gordon  Herr  to  Jon  Brake 
Broker  William  G.  Sheldon 
Parsons  Farm  Talk 

9.400 

Thayne  Cozart  and  Ted  Gum  to  Kansas 
Communications  Group,  n  subsidiary 
(Continued  on  page  50} 


ROWLEY  PUBLICATIONS  CROUP 

Ashtabula^  Ohio 

Four  Daily  Newspapers:  Ashtabula  Star-Beacon,  Painesville-Mentor 
The  Lake  County  Telegraph,  The  Sunday  Paper,  Monitor  Shopping  News, 

Chardon,  The  Geauga  Times-Leader,  Conneaut,  The  News-Herald 
51,339  Evenings — 49,000  Sundays — 76,000  TMC 

Robert  N.  Bolitho 

Negotiated  the  Sale  For  the  Rowley  Families  To: 

TRI-COUNTY  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

Principals:  William  Dean  Singleton,  Richard  B.  Scudder,  Robert  N.  Bolitho 

John  Buzzetta,  of  Woi^bury,  New  Jersey 

OTHER  1984  SALES  INCLUDE: 

Pontiac  (IL)  The  Daily  Leader;  Dexter  (MO)  The  Daily  Statesman;  Bowling  Green  (MO)  Times; 
Elsberry,  (MO),  Democrat;  Columbus,  (OH)  Suburban  News  Publications  Group;  Gahanna 
(OH)  Rocky  Ford  Enterprise;  Reynoldsburg  (OH)  Reporter;  Murray  (UT)  Green  Sh^t  Newspa¬ 
per  Group;  Estes  Park  (CO)  Trail-Gazette;  ^c  City  (I A)  Sun  &  Sac  County  Star;  Oakland  (lA) 
Acorn;  Parsons  (KS)  Farm  Talk;  Holton  (KS)  Recorder;  Flanagan  (IL)  Home  Times,  Easton  (PA) 
WEEX  &  WQQQ;  40  appraisals,  numerous  consultations,  and  large  web  printing  facility. 

KREHBIEL-BOLITHO  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE,  INC. 


P.O.  Box  7133 


Shawnee  Mission,  Kansas 


(913)  381-8280 
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of  FNCO,  San  Diego 
Broker:  Robert  N.  Bolitho 


ly  and  Curtis  Starr 
Broker:  Jepson-Cribb  Media  Services 


7,000  paid  16,000  free 
Don  Cimorell  to  Max  Brown 
Broker:  Robert  N.  Bolitho 


Blue  Valley  Gazette 
Norm  Ledgin  to  Webster  and  Gladys 
Ann  Hawkins 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Ayer  Public  Spirit 
5,000 

John  McMaster  to  Frank  Harnett 
Broker:  W.B.  Grimes  &  Co. 

Fort  Devens  Sentry 
John  McMasters  to  Frank  Harnett 
Broker:  W.B.  Grimes  &  Co. 

Williamstown  Advocate 
7,000 

Lauren  R.  Stevens  et  al.  to  William  P. 
Densmore  and  Betsy  E.  Johnson 
Broker:  Alan  G.  Lewis 


MISSOURI 

Bowling  Green  Times 

3,400 

Bonham  H.  Freeman  and  family  to 
Louisiana  (Mo,)  Press-Journal 
Broker:  Robert  N.  Bolitho 

Elsberry  Democrat 

1,300 

Bonham  G.  Freeman  and  family  to 
Louisiana  (Mo.)  Press-Journal 
Broker:  Robert  N.  Bolitho 

MONTANA 

Chinook  Opinion 

Keith  Abel,  Thelma  Johnson,  John 
Johnson  and  Neil  Johnson  to  Michael 
Perry  and  Curtis  Starr 
Broker:  Jepson-Cripp  Media  Service 

Harlem  News 

1,300 

Keith  Abel,  Thelma  Johnson,  John 
Johnson,  Neil  Johnson  to  Michael  Per- 


Laurel  Outlook 
3,000 

Campbell  Calvert  to  Milt  and  Globia 
Wester 

Broker:  Jepson-Cribb  Media  Service 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Almanace-Orange  Enterprise 
Frank  J.  and  Willa  B.  Thomas  to  Jon¬ 
athon  and  Maty  B.  Llhowe 
Broker:  Edwin  O.  Meyer  Associates 

Madison  Messenger 
Spear  family  to  Rockingham  Newspa¬ 
pers 


NEW  YORK 

Hastings-On-Hudson  Enterprise 
Purchased  by  William  H.  White 
and  the  Greenburgh  Inquirer 

OHIO 

Centerburg  Gazette 

1,100 

Geller  Publisher  Co.  to  Donald  E. 
Boyd 

Broker:  James  A.  Martin  Associates 

Dublin  Suburbia  News 
6,600  free  circulation 
Don  Cimorell  to  Max  Brown 
Broker:  Robert  N.  Bolitho 

Breechwold-Clontonville  News 
E>on  Cimorell  to  Max  Brown 
Broker:  Robert  N.  Bolitho 

Gahanna  Rocky  Ford  Enterprise 

5,400 

Jerry  Lageman  et  al  to  Joseph  de  Cal- 
lier  and  Delphos  (Ohio)  Herald 
Broker:  Robert  N.  Bolitho 

I 

Northland  News 


Northwest  Columbus  News 
Don  Cimorell  to  Max  Brown 
Broker:  Robert  N.  Bolitho 

Renyoldsburg  Reporter 
3,700 

Jerry  Legeman  et  al  to  Joseph  De  Cal- 
lier  and  Delphos  (Ohio)  Herald 
Broker:  Robert  N.  Bolitho 

Tri-Village  News 
Don  Cimorell  to  Max  Brown 
Broker:  Robert  N.  Bolitho 

Upper  Arlington  News 

8.500 

Don  Cimorell  to  Max  Brown 
Broker:  Robert  N.  Bolitho 

Westerville  Suburbia  News 

2,500  paid  10,(XX)  free 
Don  Cimorell  to  Max  Brown 
Broker:  Robert  N.  Bolitho 

Worthington  Suburbia  News 

2,300  paid  8,700  free 
E>on  Cimorell  to  Max  Brown 
Broker:  Robert  N.  Bolitho 

Crestline  Advocate 

2,300 

V.L.  Bucknam  to  Mark  Brouwer  and 
wife 

Broker:  James  A.  Martin  Associates 

OKLAHOMA 

Lake  Leader 

1,000 

J.R.  Haney  to  John  and  Faith  Wylie 
Broker:  William  G.  Sheldon 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Duncannon  Record 

2,400 

Richard  A.  Swank  to  Robert  H.  Fowler 

Perry  County  Times 
5,000 

Richard  A.  Swank  to  Robert  H.  Fowler 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Low  County  Weekly 

1.500 

Debora  W.  Butler  to  William  C.  Hor- 
nung 

Broker:  R.A.  Marshall  &  Co. 


TENNESSEE 
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Littleton  Observer 

Thomas  W.  Wilson  and  Joseph  H.  Wil¬ 
son  to  J.A.  Sharpe  Jr.  and  family 

Nashville  Graphic 

Thomas  W.  Wilson  and  Joseph  H.  Wil¬ 
son  to  J.A.  Sharpe  and  family 


TEXAS 

Floyd  County  Hesperian 
1,800 

Bluebonnet  Media  Corp.  to  Ken 
Towery  and  wife 

Honey  Grover  Signal-Citizen 
Mildred  Morrow  to  John  Shaw 

Broker:  Associated  Texas  Newspapers 
Inc. 

Ladonia  News 

Mildred  Morrow  to  John  Shaw 

Broker;  Associated  Texas  Newspapers 
Inc. 

Lockney  Beacon 

Bluebonnet  Media  Corp.  to  Ken 
Towery  and  wife 

Paducah  Post 
1,700 

Joe  and  Yvonne  Caraway  to  Frank  Ad¬ 
ams 

Broker;  Associated  Texas  Newspapers 
Inc. 


UTAH 

Murray  Eagle 
7,200 

James  and  Bette  Cornwell  to  Peter 
Bernhard 

Broker:  Robert  N.  Bolitho 
West  Valley  View 

James  and  Bette  Cornwell  to  Peter 
Bernhard 

Broker:  Robert  N.  Bolitho 


VIRGINIA 

Danville  Commercial  Appeal 

2,200  paid  20,000  free 

Commercial  Appeal  Inc.  to  FNCO 
Corp. 

Broker:  Edwin  O’Meyer  and  James  L. 
Crosby 

Washington  County  News 
Lowry  and  Elizabeth  Bowman  to  High¬ 
land  Publications  Inc. 


WYOMING 

Buffalo  Bulletin 
4,100 

Jack  Williams  and  Jim  Hicks  to  Ed¬ 
ward  Scripps  III  and  John  Barrows 
Broker:  Jepson-Cribbs  Media  Service 

Country  Journal 

Virginia  Niehay  to  Richard  and  Doris 
Evans 

Broker:  Jepson-Cribbs  Media  Service 

Kemmerer  Gazette 
2,500 

Robert  Peck  to  Mark  Steele 
Broker:  Jepson-Cribbs  Media  Service 

TV  Station 
Transactions  in  ’84 


ILLINOIS 

Sat-Tel  Division,  Cablecom  Corp. 
of  Chicago 

Buyer:  Sattellink  Corp.  of 
Englewood,  Colo. 

Price:  $1.75  million 
Broker:  J.N.  Wells  &  Co. 


KANSAS 

KOAM-tv  Pittsburg 

Seller:  Mid-Continent  Telecasting 
Inc. 

Buyer:  Draper  Conununications  Inc. 
Price:  $12  million 
Broker;  Cecil  L.  Richards 


LOUISIANA 

KARD-tv  West  Monroe 
Seller;  Kenneth  Meyer 
Buyer;  Charles  Wo^ 

Price:  $5.2  million 
Broker:  Cecil  L.  Richards 


CALIFORNIA 

KXTV-tv  Sacramento  CBS 
Seller:  Dun  &  Bradstreet 
Buyer:  A.H.  Belo  &  Co. 

Price:  Part  of  four-station,  $501.1 
million 


MISSOURI 

KCBJ-tv  Columbia  NBC 

Seller:  Richard  and  Robert  Koenig 
Buyer:  Stauffer  Communication 
(Continued  on  page  52 1 


Spartan  Radiocasting  Company 

has  purchased 

the  assets  of  television  stations 

WBTW,  Florence,  S.C. 

tmd 

KIMT,  Mason  City,  lA 

for 


$36,750,000 

from 

Daily  Telegraph  Printing  Company 
Bluefield,  West  Virginia 

The  undersigned  served  as  broker  in  this  transaction. 


BIACKBURN  &COMPANY,INC. 
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WASHINGTON,  D.C., 
20036 

1111  19th  Street,  N.W. 
(202)  331-9270 


CHICAGO,  IL 
60601 

333  N  Michigan  Ave 
(312)  346-6460 


ATLANTA,  GA 
30361 

400  Colony  Square 
(404)  892-4655 


BEVERLY  HILLS,  CA 
90212 

9465  Wilshire  Blvd 
(213)  274-8151 
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Price:  $1.75  million  package 
Broker:  J.N.  WeUs  &  Co. 

KSPR-tv  Springfield 

Seller:  Springield  TV  Associates 
(Farrel  Jones) 

Buyer:  Telepictures  Corporation 
Price:  $6  million 
Broker:  Cecil  L.  Richards 


OKLAHOMA 

KOTV-tv  Tulsa  CBS 
Seller  Dun  &  Bradstreet 
Buyer:  A.H.  Belo  Corporation 
Price:  Part  of  four-station  $501.1 
million  package 


TEXAS 

KHOU-tv 

Seller:  Dun  &  Bradstreet 
Buyer:  A.H.  Belo  Corporation 
Price:  Part  of  four  station  $501.1 
million  package 


VIRGINIA 

WVEC-tv  Hampton-Norfolk  ABC 
Seller:  Dun  &  Bradstreet 


Buyer:  A.H.  Belo  Corporation 
Price:  Part  of  four-station  $501.1 
million  package 

Radio  Station 
Transactions 
In  ’84 


CALIFORNIA 

KMGG-FM  Los  Angeles 
Seller:  Century  Broadcasting  Corp. 

Buyer:  Emmis  Broadcasting 
Price:  Part  of  two-station  $20  million 
package 

Broker:  Cecil  L.  Richards 

FLORIDA 

WKWF-AM  and  WVFK-FM  Key  West 
Seller:  Estate  of  John  M.  Spottswood 
Buyer:  Long  Communications  Inc. 
(Russell  Long) 

Price:  $1.05  million 
Broker:  Cecil  L.  Richards,  Inc. 


ILLINOIS 


WKAI-AM  and  WKAl-FM  Macomb 
Seller:  William  H.  Rudolph 
Buyer:  Lipper  Broadcasting  Co. 
(George  A.  Lipper) 

Price:  $400,000 
Broker:  Cecil  L.  Richards,  Inc. 


IOWA 

KSMN-AM  and  KLSS-FM  Mason  City 
Seller:  Hayward  L.  Talley 
Buyer:  Paul  C.  Hedberg 
Price  $925,000 

Broker:  Cecil  L.  Richards,  Inc. 


KENTUCKY 


WPAD-AM  and  WDDJ-FM  Paducah 
Broker:  Milton  Q.  Ford  and  Associ¬ 
ates 


MICHIGAN 


WXCM-AM  and  WIBM-FM  Jackson- 
Lansing 

Seller:  Casciani  Communications 
Buyer:  Van  Wagner  Broadcasting 
Price:  $3.15  million  plus  non-com- 
pete  covenant 


MARYLAND 

WITH-AM  Baltimore  Maryland  (sub¬ 
ject  to  FCC  approval) 
Brokers:  Milton  Q.  Ford  &  Associ¬ 
ates  and  Norman  Fischer  and  Associ¬ 
ates  Inc. 


MINNESOTA 

KQWB-FM  Moorhead 
Seller:  James  and  Larry  Lakoduk 
Buyer:  Brill  Media  Co.  (Alan  Brill) 
Price:  Part  of  two-station  $5  million 
package 

Broker:  Cecil  L.  Richards  Inc. 

WEBC-AM  and  WAVC-FM  Duluth 
Seller:  Midwest  Radio  Company 
Buyer:  Brill  Media  Co.  (Alan  Brill) 
Price:  $2  million 
Broker:  Cecil  L.  Richards  Inc. 


- N 

SOME  RECENT  SALES 

KMGG,  Los  Angeles/KSHE,  St.  Louis  $20,000,000 
KOAM-TV,  Joplin,  Missouri  $  1 2,000,000 

KARD-TV,  Monroe,  Louisiana  $5,200,000 

KSPR-TV,  Springfield,  Missouri  $6,000,000 

Cecil  L.  Richards/Bruce  A.  Houston/Lee  M.  Hague 

A  Confidential  Service  to  Owners  &  Qualified  Buyers 

Cecil  L.  Richards 

INCORPORATED 

MEDIA  BROKERS 

NEGOTIATIONS  FINANCING  APPRAISALS 
TV  CATV  RADIO  NEWSPAPERS 

7700  LEESBURG  PIKE,  FALLS  CHURCH,  VA  22043  •  (703)  821-2552 
MIDWEST  OFFICE 

4320  DUNDEE  ROAD,  NORTHBROOK,  IL  60062  •  (312)  291-0188 
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MISSISSIPPI 

WSLL-AM  andWZZB-FM  Centreville 
Broker:  Milton  Q.  Ford  &  Associates 


MISSOURI 

KSHE-FM  St.  Louis 
Seller:  Century  Broadcasting 
Buyer:  Emmis  Broadcasting 
Price:  Part  of  two-station  $20  million 
package 

Broker:  Cecil  L.  Richards  Inc. 

KWK-AM  and  KWK-FM  St.  Louis 
Broker:  Milton  Q.  Ford  &  Associates 


NEW  MEXICO 

KAFE-AM  and  KAFE-FM 
Seller:  Enchanted  Land  Broadcasting 
(Dale  Wood) 

Buyer:  A.  Thomas  Joyner,  David 
Weil,  and  Gregg  P.  Skall 
Price:  $950, (KX) 

Broker:  Cecil  L.  Richards  Inc. 


NEW  YORK 

WKAL-AM  and  WTCO-FM  Rome 
Brokers:  Milton  Q.  Ford  &  Associ¬ 
ates  and  Keith  Horton  and  Co. 


NORTH  DAKOTA 

KQWB-AM  Fargo 
Seller:  James  and  Larry  Lakoduk 
Buyer:  Brill  Media  Co.  (Alan  Brill) 
Price:  Part  of  two-station  $5  million 
package 

Broker:  Cecil  L.  Richards  Inc. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

WEEX-AM  and  WQQQ-FM  Easton 
Seller:  Easton  Publishing  Co. 
Buyer:  Allentown  FM  Inc. 
Broker:  Robert  N.  Bolitho 

TENNESSEE 

WKDJ-AM  and  WHRK-FM  Memphis 
Broker:  Milton  Q.  Ford  &  Associates 

WMTN-AM  and  WAZIJ^M  Morris¬ 
town 

Buyer:  John  M.  Jones  Newspapers 
Price:  $1.1  million 
Broker:  Blackburn  &  Co.  Inc. 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

WADC-AM  and  WIBZ-FM  Parkers¬ 
burg 

Seller:  CPI  Communications 

Advice 

(Continued  from  page  36) 


Standen  noted  that  the  ad  bureau’s 
board  of  directors,  chaired  by  Los 
Angeles  Times  publisher  Tom  John¬ 
son,  is  also  in  the  process  of  forming  a 
new  committee  which  will  specifical¬ 
ly  address  the  erosion  problem  and 
plot  a  strategy  to  combat  it. 

The  new  committee  will  look  at  the 
entire  question  of  how  newspapers 
“are  positioned  and  sold”  to  advertis¬ 
ers,  he  said. 

This  year  the  ad  bureau  will  also 
launch  a  massive  program  addressed 
specifically  to  the  use  of  color  in 
newspapers. 

“Advertisers  and  agencies  want 
high  quality,  four-color  on  a  day  to 
day  basis,”  Standen  said.  “Wfe  have 
to  move  in  that  direction.” 

NAB’s  effort,  spearheaded  by 
Charles  Kinsolving,  vice  president 
for  marketing  and  new  technology, 
will  study  every  aspect  of  color. 

In  conjunction  with  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association’s 


Buyer:  Parkersburg/Marietta  Broad- 1 
casting  (James  T.  Embrescia) 
Price:  $780,(X)0 
Broker:  Cecil  L.  Richards  Inc. 

production  research  staff,  the  study 
will  examine  all  the  technological  and 
cost  factors  involved  in  the  use  of 
color. 

Other  research  studies  underway 
will  look  at  how  readers  react  both  to 
color  ads  and  editorial  color.  Still 
another  project  will  survey  the  atti¬ 
tudes  of  advertisers  and  agencies 
toward  newspaper  color. 

The  goal  of  all  this  research  is  to  be 
able  “to  teach  newspapers  and 
advertisers  how  to  use  color  and  what 
kind  of  color  works  best,”  Standen 
said. 

The  industry  will  also  be  looking  at 
expanding  its  SAU  system  to  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  this  year.  Standen 
noted  that  the  Association  of  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  Managers  have 
begun  such  a  study. 

The  test  planned  for  this  spring  of 
satellite  facsimile  transmission  of 
advertising  is  another  area  where 
Standen  believes  the  industry  is  ready 
to  make  great  strides  in  1985. 

AD/SAT,  a  private  venture 
involving  the  Robert  Wold  Co.  and 
(Continued  on  page  62) 


F&S  Development  &  Investment  Group 

has  sold 

WFSL-TV 
Lansing,  Michigan  , 

to 

The  Journal  Company 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

for 


$9,000,000 


We  are  pleased  to  have  served  as  broker 
in  this  transaction. 

BIACKBURN  d  COMPANY,  INC. 
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WASHINGTON.  O.C.. 
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Newspaper  takes  pride  in  helping  others 


By  Max  Jennings 

A  lot  of  us  thought  it  was  a  maudlin 
idea  at  best  and  a  downright  awful  one 
in  the  most  pessimistic  view.  But  we 
went  along  with  the  idea  of  a  Christ¬ 
mas  basket  program  because  some  of 
the  employees  wanted  to  do  it. 

That  first  year,  one  or  two  editorial 
staff  members  wrote  some  stories 
about  the  needy  in  the  community 
who  weren’t  being  reached  through 
the  traditional  social  service  agenc¬ 
ies.  Predictably,  the  community  re¬ 
sponded  with  gifts  for  the  families  we 
wrote  about.  A  handful  of  employees 
got  together  on  Christmas  eve  and 
used  a  circulation  truck  to  take  boxes 
of  food  and  a  few  clothes  and  toys  to 
the  dozen  or  so  needy  families. 

Most  of  us  didn’t  pay  a  lot  of  atten¬ 
tion  to  what  was  going  on.  Reporter 
Kym  Fox  seemed  unusually  moved 
by  the  delivery  trip.  She  had  never 
done  anything  like  that  before  and  she 
decided  to  help  out  because  she 
couldn’t  go  home  for  Christmas  and  it 
was  something  for  her  to  do. 

That  was  six  years  ago.  This  Christ¬ 
mas,  Kym  made  her  deliveries  again. 


Only  this  time,  she  got  help.  Lots  of  it. 
In  one  way  or  another  most  of  the 
more  than  600  employees  who  work 
for  the  Cox  newspapers  in  suburban 
Phoenix  now  became  personally 
involved  in  the  Christmas  basket  pro¬ 
gram  by  adopting  a  family. 


in  one  way  or  another 
most  of  the  more  than 
600  employees  who  work 
for  the  Cox  newspapers 
in  suburban  Phoenix  now 
became  personally 
involved  in  the  Christmas 
basket  program  by 
adopting  a  family. 


Fox  pushed  the  adoption  idea  out  of 
desperation  as  much  as  anything,  she 
says.  From  that  humble  beginning, 
the  program  grew  so  fast  that  by  the 
next  year,  more  than  50  families 
received  help  from  Mesa  (Anz.)Tri- 
bune  readers  and  employees. 


It  was  suddenly  too  big  a  job  for 
Fox  and  the  few  volunteers  she 
rounded  up  to  visit  the  families,  see 
what  they  needed  and  then  sort 
through  the  thousands  of  donated 
items  to  see  if  the  needs  could  be  met. 
“Those  of  us  who  had  personally 
talked  to  the  families  found  we  were 
profoundly  touched  by  the 
experience,’’  Fox  said.  “We  knew  if 
we  could  get  other  Cox  employees  to 
actually  get  to  know  the  families,  our 
problem  would  be  solved.’’ 

That’s  how  adopt-a-family  was 
born.  By  the  third  year,  it  was  going 
full  swing.  Dozens  of  employees 
adopted  families  and  came  back  to  tell 
their  Christmas  stories  around  the 
office. 

One  of  the  most  enthusiastic  con¬ 
verts  was  Charles  Wahlheim,  pub¬ 
lisher.  He  came  back  to  the  office  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  that  first  year  after 
meeting  his  family.  He  didn’t  have  to 
be  asked  again  the  next  year  to  help. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  adopt  a 
family. 

My  first  experience  was  last  year.  A 
mother  and  six  sons  were  called  to  our 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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Fuller  retires 

(Continued  from  page  44) 


“I  suppose  in  the  years  to  come, 
somebody’s  going  to  have  to  find  a 
way  to  have  it  (AP  news)  come  in  on 
different  circuits,”  Fuller  said.  “The 
staggering  problem'^lo^istically  is 
everything  comes  in  now  on  one  cir¬ 
cuit.” 

While  the  volume  of  AP  stories  is 
going  up.  Fuller  feels  the  quality  al¬ 
ways  has  been  top-notch.  The  often- 
heard  criticism  that  the  news  services 
writes  down  for  readers  makes  his 
“skin  crawl.” 

“We  have  never  done  that”  during 
his  career  at  AP  dating  back  to  just 
after  World  War  II,  Fuller  stated.  In 
fact,  since  that  time,  he  maintained 
that  AP,  after  discounting  the  Pulit¬ 
zers  for  public  service  and  editorial 
writing  for  which  he  said  it’s  “not  eli- 
lible,”  has  won  more  of  those  awards 
than  “anybody  but  the  New  York 
Times.” 


Fuller’s  retirement 
plans  call  mostly  for 
playing  golf  near  his 
South  Carolina  home, 
although  he  will  have  an 
AP  printer  In  his  house  to 
keep  up  with  the  news. 


The  area  which  Fuller  called  his 
“proudest”  accomplishment  at  AP  is 
also  the  one  where  he  expressed  the 
greatest  disappointment  —  foreign 
news  coverage. 

“I’ve  worked  on  the  foreign  service 
more  than  anybody  realized,”  he 
said.  “We’ve  expanded  the  bureaus 
and  personnel  and  assigned  more 
specialists  to  do  analysis  and  perspec¬ 
tive.” 

Yet,  that  expansion  has  not  been 
enough  and  AP  needs  to  “bite  the  bul¬ 
let  to  spend  more  money  to  really 
monitor  the  world,”  he  said.  “AP  is 
owned  by  the  wealthiest  newspapers 
in  the  world.  They  really  have  to  make 
a  commitment  to  this.” 

Improving  foreign  coverage,  he 
said,  would  involve  a  willingness  “to 
put  people  in  remote  places  where 
they  won’t  have  a  headline  every 
day.” 

Fuller  would  also  like  to  see  AP 
“develop”  more  teams  of  people  to 
do  the  “larger  analytic  stories.  We 
should  have  a  team  on  every  con¬ 
tinent  to  do  nothing  but  periodic  pull¬ 
ing  together  of  ‘what  the  hell  it  all 
means.’” 

In  addition,  AP  needs  “to  do  a  bet¬ 


ter  job  of  trying  to  promote  globally 
our  kind  of  journalism,”  Fuller 
believes.  “We  did  a  lot  of  superficial 
things,  but  we  missed  some  oppor¬ 
tunities.  We  need  to  get  ahold  of  Third 
World  people  and  train  them  that  jour¬ 
nalism  is  not  just  taking  government 
handouts.” 

For  much  of  Fuller’s  presidency, 
AP  was  involved  in  litipting  a  dis¬ 
crimination  suit  filed  against  it  in  1973 
by  several  women  reporters.  The  case 
was  later  enlarged  by  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commis¬ 
sion  to  include  blacks  and  Hispanics. 

In  July,  1983,  AP  reached  a  consent 
agreement  with  the  EEOC  that  called 
for  a  $2  million  cash  settlement,  set 
hiring  and  promotion  goals  for  women 
and  hiring  goals  and  internship  pro¬ 
grams  for  minorities. 

Fuller  admitted  to  “lethargy”  on 
the  part  of  AP  in  taking  so  long  to 
reach  a  settlement. 

Now  Fuller  termed  the  consent 
decree  to  be  “a  positive  force”  for 
change  at  AP.  “I  think  we’ll  develop  a 
competent,  integrated  staff  with 
minorities  enriching  the  AP  report,” 
he  said.  “The  fact  that  we’re  getting  a 
good  mix  of  people  and  maintaining 
quality  is  not  difficult  for  us.” 

He  noted  that  of  12  minority  interns 
last  summer,  1 1  were  offered  a  job  at 
the  news  service. 

The  consent  decree  is  “working 
fine”  in  bringing  women  into  AP,  he 
added.  About  40%  of  AP’s  new  hires 
were  women  in  1984. 

Overall,  Fuller  feels  AP  is  a  lot  bet¬ 
ter  place  to  work  these  days.  The 
bureaus  “are  less  crowded  and  better 
equipped  than  in  the  past,”  he  said. 


“They  still  wouldn’t  remind  you  of  a 
class  hotel,  but  they’re  brighter  and 
cleaner  than  a  decade  ago.” 

He  also  believes  relations  between 
management  and  employees  have 
improved.  “I  think  our  staff  is  more 
comfortable  with  management. 
We’ve  taken  great  strides  in  the  ‘fami¬ 
ly  concept.’  Turnover  is  low.  Bitching 
is  low.” 

Fuller’s  retirement  plans  call  most¬ 
ly  for  playing  golf  near  his  South 
Carolina  home,  although  he  will  have 
an  AP  printer  in  his  house  to  keep  up 
with  the  news. 


Fuller  will  also  take  a 
seat  on  Gannett  Co.’s 
board  of  directors. 


Fuller  will  also  take  a  seat  on  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.’s  board  of  directors. 

Fuller  decided  to  retire  now,  just 
before  his  62nd  birthday,  because  he 
“developed  a  little  heart  trouble”  and 
his  doctors  told  him  to  take  it  easy. 

“After  the  long  siege  of  getting  the 
new  assessment  formula  adopted, 
whether  1  stayed  another  two-and-a- 
half  years  or  left  early,  really  didn’t 
mean  anything,”  he  said. 

Buys  site  for  plant 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  has  pur¬ 
chased  12.5  acres  in  Miami  Lakes, 
Fla.,  as  the  site  of  a  new  Wall  Street 
Journal  printing  plant. 

The  property,  20  miles  northwest  of 
downtown  Miami,  was  purchased 
from  Sengra  Corp.,  developer  of  the 
Miami  Lakes  community. 
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Takes  pride 

(Continued  from  page  54) 


attention  because  neighbors  had  seen 
the  boys  taking  showers  with  a  garden 
hose.  We  checked  on  the  family  and 
found  the  bathtub  drain  was  stopped 
up  and  there  was  no  money  for  a 
plumber,  or  for  lots  of  other  things. 

My  wife  and  1  talked  to  the  mother 
and  found  out  what  the  children,  in 
their  wildest  dreams,  wanted  for 
Christmas.  The  requests  were  humble 
indeed  —  cheap  digital  watches,  a 
new  pair  of  jeans,  a  jacket. 

In  an  offhand  way,  the  mother 
joked  with  us  that  what  three  of  the 
boys  really  wanted  were  bicycles. 

“Aren’t  they  being  silly?”  she  said. 
But  she  wasn’t  laughing. 

That  night,  at  a  party,  we  men¬ 


tioned  our  adopted  family.  Before  we 
left  the  party,  we  had  the  three  bicy¬ 
cles  promised. 

I’ll  never  forget  the  scene  a  few 
nights  later  when  we  returned  with 
two  vehicles,  carrying  the  bicycles, 
boxes  of  food,  clothing  and  presents 
for  everyone,  including  the  mother. 

And  as  is  traditional  with  Kym  Fox, 
we  also  carried  wrapping  paper  so 
that  the  presents  would  1^  done  up 
right. 

We  called  the  children  aside  and 
gave  them  presents  for  their  mother 
and  told  them  to  wrap  them  up.  We 
knew  that  our  requests  would  be  met! 
It  was  one  of  the  happiest  Christmas 
moments  we  had  ever  had. 

This  year,  no  one  had  to  ask  any  of 
us  about  adopting  a  family.  We  were 
all  standing  in  line,  anxious  to  get  the 
name  of  our  new  family. 


We  learned  something  very 
important  —  that  the  dividends  paid 
by  a  Christmas  basket  program  are 
enormous.  Employees  who  had  never 
known  each  other  became  friends. 
The  newspaper  earned  a  warm  spot  in 
the  heart  of  its  readers.  Readers  over¬ 
whelmed  us  with  their  generosity. 
And  most  importantly,  more  than  300 
families  received  thousands  of  dollars 
in  food,  clothing  and  gifts. 

And  Kym  Fox?  Eleven  of  those 
families  were  hers.  She  found  them. 
She  took  care  of  them.  And  she  show¬ 
ed  the  rest  of  us  a  new  dimension  to 
our  Christmas. 


Jennings  is  executive  editor  of  the  Mesa 
(Ariz.)  Tribune. 
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Ad  campaign  is  aimed  at  getting  people  to  read 


Most  advertising  agencies  spend  a 
great  amount  of  their  creative  ener¬ 
gies  enticing  consumers  into  well- 
written  and  exacting  copy.  But  a 
pending  campaign  to  unveil*  d  mid- 
January  by  Benton  &  Bowles  w  ints  to 
sell  the  consumer  on  reading  —  per¬ 
iod. 

Designed  to  increase  public  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  nation's  illiteracy  prob¬ 
lem,  the  “Volunteer  Against  Illitera¬ 
cy”  campaign  is  a  three-  to  five-year 
national  effort  comprised  of  a  series  of 
print,  radio  and  television  advertise¬ 
ments. 

It  is  specifically  aimed  to  recruit 
volunteers  from  the  business  and  pri¬ 
vate  sectors  to  receive  simple  training 
to  tutor  and  to  volunteer  other  related 
services  to  programs  for  adults  who 
are  functionally  illiterate. 

The  campaign  has  been  prepared  by 
B&B  for  the  Ad  Council. 

“The  whole  point  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing,”  explained  B&B  senior  vice 
president,  account  director  J.  Steve 
Davis,  “is  to  convince  people  in  com¬ 
munities  and  corporations  that  by 
volunteering  to  teach  functional 
illiterates  to  read,  they  can  help  to 
solve  a  major  societal  problem  and 
indeed  permanently  change  an 
individual’s  life  for  the  better.” 

Because  adult  functional  illiteracy 
poses  a  special  problem  to  business 
and  industry,  B&B  created  a  special 
print  ad  aimed  at  the  business  sector 
to  encourage  corporate  support.  The 
ad,  which  features  a  listing  of  the  top 
120  companies  from  the  Fortune  500 
group,  cites  statistics  of  the  stagger¬ 
ing  losses  America’s  businesses  suf¬ 
fer  because  of  illiteracy. 

“Twenty-seven  million  Americans 
can’t  read.  And  guess  who  pays  the 
price,”  copy  from  the  ad  queries.  “A 
literate  America  is  a  good 
investment.” 

The  consumer  print  campaign,  with 
five  different  executions,  was  created 
to  implore  the  target  audience  to  help 
spread  the  word  that  “America  is 
being  swept  by  an  epidemic,  an 
epidemic  that  has  27  million  victims 
and  no  visible  symptoms.  An  epidem¬ 
ic  of  people  who  can’t  read.” 

One  of  the  print  ads,  drawing  from 
the  television  spot,  features  a  child 
sitting  on  her  father’s  lap,  listening  to 
him  read  a  bedtime  fairy  tale.  In  the 
depiction,  the  father  is  literate  and 
both  he  and  his  daughter  enjoy  the 
reading  experience  together. 

The  headline  reads:  “To  27  million 
Americans,  this  scene  is  a  fairy  tale.” 
Two  versions  of  the  ad  show  both  a 


black  and  a  white  father  and  daughter. 

Another  ad  is  specifically  aimed  at 
recruiting  retired  persons  to  volun¬ 
teer:  “We’ve  got  a  job  to  do  so 
important  it  takes  a  retired  person  to 
do  it.” 

Daily  newspapers  —  1,200  of  them 
—  have  two,  k'A  by  V/i  inch  ads 
appearing.  Additionally,  820  daily 
newspapers  will  run  four  different, 
41/4  by  10'/2  ads  to  be  released  Feb.  12. 
In  the  business  press,  3,000  pro¬ 
fessional  and  trade  publications  will 
run  three  ads — 8  '/2  by  1 1 ,  AYs  by  5  and 
2'/4  by  5. 

A  television  spot,  offering  a  twist  to 
its  print  counterpart,  shows  a  func¬ 
tionally  illiterate  father  struggling  to 
read  a  bedtime  story  to  his  daughter. 
The  parent’s  portrayal  of  a  healthy- 
looking,'  young,  white  male  is 
intended  to  dispel  the  misconception 
that  illiteracy  afflicts  only  the  poor, 
the  weak,  or  the  infirm  and  that  it  is  a 
problem  crossing  over  the  nation’s 
general  population. 

The  60-second  television  com¬ 
mercial  also  is  offered  in  10-  and  30- 
second  executions. 

Six  radio  spots  of  30-  and  60-second 
lengths  carry  the  same  emotionally 
driven  message  with  a  voice-over  by 
actress  Maureen  Stapleton. 

All  of  the  advertising  provides  a 
toll-free  telephone  number  for  the 
Contact  Literacy  Center,  a  clearing¬ 
house  organization  that  will  handle 
the  calls  generated  by  the  ads,  referr¬ 
ing  volunteers  and  potential  students 


to  the  best  programs  in  their  commu¬ 
nities. 

“The  beauty  of  the  volunteering,” 
Davis  said,  “is  that  it  takes  no  special 
qualifications,  only  the  ability  to  read. 
Literacy  volunteerism  is  portrayed  as 
a  positive,  rewarding  experience.” 

AP  to  resume 
Swiss  photo  service 

The  Associated  Press  said  it  would 
resume  direct  distribution  of  its 
international  photo  service  to  news¬ 
papers  and  broadcasters  in  Switzer¬ 
land. 

Under  an  agreement  with  a  new 
Swiss  partner,  Bild  News  AG,  AP 
beginning  Jan.  1  will  distribute  nation¬ 
wide  its  own  international  photos  and 
Bild’s  Swiss  photos.  The  new 
arrangement  ends  a  five-year  partner¬ 
ship  with  Keystone  Press  AG  and  re¬ 
turns  the  AP  photo  network  to  its  con¬ 
dition  prior  to  the  Keystone  agree¬ 
ment. 

“A  key  aim  of  the  direct  photo  dis¬ 
tribution  will  be  the  close  coordina¬ 
tion  of  AP’s  Swiss  domestic  and 
international  news  report  with 
photos,  offering  newspapers  and 
broadcasters  a  well  tailored  news  and 
photo  package,”  said  Larry  Heinzerl- 
ing,  director  of  AP’s  World  Services 
Division. 

“We  are  looking  forward  to  resum¬ 
ing  direct  contact  with  our  subscrib¬ 
ers  in  the  photo  field,”  he  said. 


O  O  o 
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Chicago  Sun-Times  ‘adopts’  iocai  highschooi 


The  Chicago  Sun-Times  has 
“adopted”  South  Shore  High  School 
and  will  conduct  a  number  of  career 
and  academic  programs  at  the  trou¬ 
bled  Southside  school. 

Much  of  the  newspaper’s  participa¬ 
tion  will  focus  on  involving  the  entire 
community,  as  well  as  providing  stu¬ 
dents  with  job  preparation  and 
experiences,  Sun-Times  director  of 
community  relations  Sandra  Sim¬ 
mons  said. 

"One  of  our  concerns  is  that  South 
Shore  has  a  very  low  parent 
participation  (in  the  school)'.  We 
would  like  to  have  some  impact  in 
involving  the  parents  and  the  entire 
community,  as  well,”  she  said. 

Sun-Times  photographer  John 
White  has  begun  to  work  with  the 
school's  photography  class  and 
another  professional  will  soon  begin 
working  with  students  taking  the  jour¬ 
nalism  course. 

“The  kids  are  very  enthusiastic,” 
said  Simmons,  a  graduate  of  South 
Shore.  “In  fact,  they  were  so 
involved  (during  the  first  photogra¬ 
phy  class),  they  were  late  for  their 
second  class.” 

Student  internships  and  summer 


jobs  in  departments  ranging  from 
circulation  to  the  newsroom  to 
accounting  will  be  planned,  Simmons 
said. 

Career  guidance  sessions  including 
mock  job  interviews  are  also  planned. 

And  the  newspaper  will  be  suggest¬ 
ing  library  work  and  investigative 
research. 


“In  fact,  they  were  so 
Involved  (during  the  first 
photography  class),  they 
were  late  for  their  second 
class.” 


Among  other  programs  envisioned 
are  after-school  cultural  and  academ¬ 
ic  activities;  visits  to  the  Sun-Times 
newsroom  and  plant;  and  attendance 
and  achievement  awards. 

Like  all  Chicago  students.  South 
Shore  students  will  also  be  able  to 
avail  themselves  of  a  Sun-Times 
“Homework  Hotline,”  a  two-year 
program  manned  by  volunteers  who 
help  with  basic  study  problems. 

Sun-Times  president  and  publisher 


Robert  E.  Page  formally  “adopted” 
the  school  at  a  ceremony  Nov.  IS. 

Adopt- A-School  is  a  program  of  the 
Chicago  Public  Schools  aimed  at 
involving  the  community  at  large  in 
the  teaching  process.  Businesses 
have  adopted  more  than  130  schools 
since  the  program's  inception,  but 
South  Shore  was  one  that  the  Board  of 
Education  told  the  newspaper  needed 
adoption,  Simmons  said. 

Huber  names  mgr. 
for  flexo  project 

Ron  Chilingarian  has  been  named 
manager  of  the  News  Flexo  Project  at 
the  Printing  Ink  Division  of  the  J.M. 
Huber  Corporation. 

The  position  was  created  to  bolster 
the  ink  company’s  development  of 
water-based  flexographic  inks  for 
newspapers.  Flexography  is  an 
emerging  process  in  newspapers, 
having  long  been  established  in  pack¬ 
age  printing. 

Chilingarian,  during  more  than  nine 
years  with  Huber,  has  worked  in 
marketing  and  management 
positions. 
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Both  wires  agree:  Reagan  landslide  is  top  story 


Both  subscribers  to  United  Press 
International  and  Associated  Press 
member  editors  agreed  that  President 
Reagan's  landslide  reelection  was  the 
top  story  of  1984. 

The  two  news  services  polled  their 
respective  subscribers  in  order  to 
learn  their  views  of  the  top  10  stories 
for  the  year.  UPI,  however,  con¬ 
ducted  its  poll  before  the  gas  leak  dis¬ 
aster  occurred  in  Bhopal,  India,  on 
December  3. 

As  a  result,  the  AP  list  has  Bhopal 
in  the  second  spot  on  its  top  10  list  and 
the  nomination  of  Geraldine  Ferraro 
as  the  Democrat’s  candidate  for  vice 
president  was  third.  UPI  had  the  Fer¬ 
raro  nomination  second  on  its  list. 

AP’s  top  10  were: 

1 .  The  Reagan  landslide 

2.  The  gas  leak  disaster  in  Bhopal 

3.  Ferraro  nominated 

4.  Indira  Gandhi  assassinated 

5.  Bombing  of  U.S.  Embassy  annex 
in  Beirut 

6.  Ethiopian  famine  and  African 
drought 

7.  Summer  Olympics  in  Los 
Angeles 

8.  Heart  implants:  Baby  Fae  and 
Schroeder 

9.  U.S.  economy:  low  inflation, 
high  deficits,  recovery 

10.  Slaying  of  21  people  in  San 
Ysidro  McDonald’s 

The  first  six  stories  on  AP’s  list 
received  “top  heavy  scores  in  the 
balloting,’’  the  news  service  said. 
“There  was  less  unanimity  in  the  vot¬ 
ing  for  the  other  four,  all  of  which 
were  on  domestic  topics.” 

The  “second  10”  stories  on  AP’s 
list  were:  Yuri  Andropov’s  death; 
Jesse  Jackson’s  presidential  quest; 
Miss  America  scandal;  Mexico  City 
gas  explosion;  space  shuttle  retrieval 
of  satellites;  the  spread  of  child  abuse 
cases;  tornado  caused  damage  and 
casualties  in  the  Carolinas;  the  furor 
over  the  CIA’s  pamplet  for  the 
Nicaraguan  rebels  and  U.S.  pressure 
on  Sandinistas;  the  government  bail¬ 
out  of  faltering  Continental  Illinois 
Bank;  Duarte’s  election  as  president 
of  El  Salvador. 

UPI  actually  compiled  two  top  10 
lists  —  one  of  stories  judged  to  have 
the  most  “overall  significance”  and 
one  of  stories  having  the  greatest 
“headline  impact.” 

Those  10  judged  most  significant 
were: 

1.  Reagan  landslide 

2.  Ferraro  nominated 

3.  Economy  and  record  budget 
deficits 


4.  Indira  Gandhi  assassinated 

5.  Baby  Fae’s  baboon  heart  trans¬ 
plant 

6.  The  Beirut  embassy  annex 
bombing 

7.  Winter  and  Summer  Olympics 

8.  The  breakup  of  AT&T 

9.  Nicaragua- U.S.  tension 

10.  U.S.  Marines  leave  Beirut 
Those  stories  judged  having  the 

greatest  headline  impact  were: 

1.  Ferraro  nominated 

2.  Baby  Fae  and  McDonald’s  mas¬ 
sacre  (tie) 

4.  Reagan  landslide 

5.  Gandhi  assassination 

6.  Beirut  embassy  annex  bombing 

7.  Miss  America  dethroned 

8.  Winter  and  Summer  Olympics 

9.  DeLorean  trial 

10.  Economy,  budget  deficits 
UPI’s  subscribers  also  over¬ 
whelmingly  selected  Geraldine  Fer¬ 
raro  as  the  top  female  newsmaker  of 

Columnist 
publishes  works 

Cleveland  Plain-Dealer  columnist 
James  Neff  has  published  a  number  of 
his  columns  in  a  book  entitled,  “City 
Beat:  Stories  From  the  Heart  of 
Cleveland,”  published  by  John  T. 
Zubal,  Inc. 

Neff,  a  fourth-generation  Clevelan¬ 
der,  has  been  writing  his  column  on 
Cleveland  life  for  more  than  three 
years. 


the  year.  Indira  Gandhi,  by  virture  of 
her  as^ssination,  and  Baby  Fae,  by 
virture  of  her  baboon  heart  trans¬ 
plant,  came  in  tied  for  second. 

Ronald  Reagan  was  the  choice  by 
UPI  clients  for  top  male  newsmaker 
of  the  year.  Second  was  Jesse  Jack- 
son,  and  John  DeLorean  finished 
third,  just  ahead  of  artificial  heart 
transplant  recipient  William 
Schroeder. 

PR  Newswire  will 
upgrade  its  system 

PR  Newswire,  a  public  relations 
wire  service,  has  announced  it  will 
upgrade  its  distribution  system  in 
1985  to  deliver  news  releases  at  1,200 
words  a  minute  to  more  of  its  reci¬ 
pients. 

PRN  has  been  delivering  press  re¬ 
leases  to  100  outlets  at  the  high  speed 
since  1978.  It  will  increase  the  speed 
of  delivery  from  300  words  per  minute 
to  the  remainder  of  its  600  recipients 
by  installing  new  teleprinters  and 
direct  connections  to  computers. 

David  Steinberg,  PRN  president, 
said  at  1 ,200  words  a  minute,  the  aver¬ 
age  one-page  news  release  will  reach 
media  coast-to-coast  in  15  seconds. 

PRN  delivers  press  releases  from 
10,000  sources,  including  major  cor¬ 
porations,  government  agencies, 
public  relations  firms  and  non-profit 
organizations.  It  also  deli\'ers  busi¬ 
ness  and  financial  information  to 
investment  firms 
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ANPA  provides 
media  contact 
iist  for  Pentagon 

The  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  has  provided  the 
Defense  Department  with  a  list  of  24 
newspaper  organizations  which  may 
be  csilled  upon  to  provide  reporters 
for  any  contingency  pools  covering 
U.S.  military  actions. 

The  names  of  the  newspapers  were 
ordered  by  random  selection  with  the 
understanding  that  the  Pentagon  will 
start  at  the  top  in  selecting  the  number 
of  newspaper  reporters  it  believes  is 
warranted  for  the  pool. 

According  to  ANPA,  the  list  will  be 
rotated  periodically  so  that  each 
newspaper  organization  will  even¬ 
tually  be  among  the  names  at  the  top. 

In  addition  to  newspaper  organiza¬ 
tions,  the  list  provides  the  names  of 
key  editors  the  Pentagon  should  con¬ 
tact.  It  will  be  up  to  the  editors  to 
decide  the  reporters  to  be  in  the  pool. 

The  list  provided  by  ANPA  is 
below. 

Dow  Jones  Company 

Contacts:  A1  Hunt,  Washington 
Bureau  Chief,  The  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal,  1025  Connecticut  Ave.,  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20036,  Phone: 


(202)  862-9211  (Home:  202/244- 
9010). 

Norm  Pearlstine,  Managing  Editor, 
The  Wall  Street  Journal,  22  Cortlandt 
St.,  New  York,  NY  10007,  Phone: 
(212)  285-5000  (Home:  212/777- 
7332). 

Copley  News  Service 
Contacts:  D.  Charles  Ohl,  General 
Manager  &  Editor,  350  Camino  De- 
LaReina,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92108, 
Phone:  (619)  293-1818  (Home:  619/ 
692-1940). 

George  Condon,  Washington  Bu¬ 
reau  Chief,  National  Press  Club 
Bldg.,  529  14th  St.,  NW,  Washing¬ 
ton,  DC  20045,  Phone:  (202)  737- 
6960  (Home:  301/588-0930). 

New  York  Times  Company 
Contacts:  Bill  Kovach,  Washing¬ 
ton  Editor,  The  New  York  Times, 
1000  Connecticut  Ave.,  NW,  Wash¬ 
ington,  DC  20036,  Phone:  (202)  862- 
0397  (Home:  301/654-4640). 

Warren  Hoge,  Foreign  Editor,  The 
New  York  Times,  229  W.  43rd  St., 
New  York,  NY  10036,  Phone:  (212) 
556-7415  (Home:  212/319-6461). 

Newhouse  Newspapers 
Contacts:  Dave  Starr,  President  & 
Publisher,  The  Republican  Co.,  1860 
Main  St.,  Springfield,  Mass.  01101, 
Phone:  (413)  788-1040  (Home:  413/ 


567-1183). 

Robert  G.  Fichenberg,  Washington 
Bureau  Chief,  Newhouse  Newspa¬ 
pers,  1750  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  NW, 
Suite  1320,  Washington,  DC  20006, 
Phone:  (202)  383-7843  (Home:  703/ 
549-6175). 

Times-Mirror  Company 

Contacts:  Jack  Nelson,  Bureau 
Chief,  Los  Angeles  Times,  1875  Eye 
Street,  NW,  Suite  1 100,  Washington, 
DC  20006,  Phone:  (202)  293-4650 
(Home:  202/966-4150  or  202/244- 
8469). 

Dennis  Britton,  Deputy  M.E.,  Los 
Angeles  Times,  Times  Mirror  Sq., 
202  W.  1st  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90053,  Phone:  (213)  972-7021 
(Home:  818/304-9703). 

Roy  Gutman,  Newsday  Bureau, 
Suite  1020,  1301  Penna.  Ave.,  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20004,  Phone: 
(202)  393-5630  (Home:  703/241- 
1081). 

Les  Payne,  National  Editor,  News- 
day,  Long  Island,  NY  11747,  Phone: 
(516)  454-2805  (Home:  516/423- 
7415). 

Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 

Contacts:  Dan  Thomasson,  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau  Chief,  1 1 10  Vermont 
Ave.,  NE,  Washington,  DC  20005, 
Phone:  (202)  833-9520  (Home:  703/ 
878-3264). 

William  R.  Burleigh,  General  Edi¬ 
torial  Manager,  11()0  Central  Trust 
Tower,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202, 
Phone:  (513)  977-3022  (Home:  513/ 
232-7388). 

Milwaukee  Journal 

Contacts:  Frank  Aukofer,  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau  Correspondent,  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Building,  Rm.  940,  14th 
&  F  St.,  NW,  Washington,  DC 
20045,  Phone:  (202)  737-2985 
(Home:  703/941-5502). 

Richard  Foster,  Washington  Bu¬ 
reau  Editorial  Writer,  National  Press 
Building,  Rm.  940,  14th  &  F  St., 
NW,  Washington,  DC  20045,  Phone: 
(202)  737-4818  (Home:  202/966- 
7512). 

Christian  Science  Monitor 

Contacts:  Charlotte  Saikowski, 
Washington  Bureau  Chief,  910  16th 
St.,  NW,  Washington,  DC,  Phone: 
(202)  785-4400  (Home:  202/537- 
1734). 

Richard  A.  Nenneman,  Managing 
Editor,  One  Norway  St. ,  Boston,  MA 
02115,  Phone:  (617)  262-2300 
(Home:  617/259-0282). 

Chronicle  Publishing  Co. 

Contacts:  William  German,  Execu¬ 
tive  Editor,  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
901  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco, 


ORCULATION  MARKETING  EDUCATION 
at  Empire  State  College 

ORIENTATION  AND  ENROLLMENT  / 1985 
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Calif.  94103,  Phone:  (415)  777-7112 
(Home:  415/388-0974). 

Alan  Nutter,  City  Editor,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle,  901  Mission  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  94103,  Phone: 
(415)  777-7109  (Home:  415/552- 
8466). 

Baltimore  Sun 

Contacts:  Reg  Murphy,  President 
&  Publisher,  501  N.  Calvert  St.,  Bal¬ 
timore,  MD  21202,  Phone:  (301) 
332-6090  (Home:  301/377-4710). 

Jim  Houck,  Managing  Editor,  501 
N.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  MD 
21202,  Phone:  (301)  332-6180 
(Home:  301/461-3510). 


Washington  Post 

Contacts:  Benjamin  Bradlee,  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Editor,  1150  15th  St.,  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20071,  Phone: 
(202)  334-7510  (Home:  202/667- 
0170). 

Leonard  Downie,  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor,  1 150  15th  St.,  NW,  Washington, 
DC  20071,  Phone:  (202)  334-7512 
(Home:  202/483-4275). 

Richard  Harwood,  Deputy  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  1150  15th  St.,  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20071,  Phone: 
(202)  334-7521  (Home:  301/652- 
8633). 


Cowles  Newspapers 
Contacts:  Finlay  Lewis,  Washing¬ 
ton  Bureau  Chief,  Minneapolis  Star  & 
Tribune,  1317  F  Street,  NW,  5th 
Floor  North,  Washington,  DC  20004, 
Phone:  (202)  347-5885  (Home:  202/ 
362-5243). 

Joel  R.  Kramer,  Executive  Editor, 
Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune,  425 
Portland  Avenue,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  55488,  Phone:  (612)  372-4360 
(Home:  612/377-0766). 

News  American  Publications 
Contacts:  Niles  Lathem,  Washing¬ 
ton  Bureau  Chief,  New  York  Post, 
1333  H  St.,  Suite  440,  Washington, 
DC  20005,  Phone:  (202)  393-1531 
(Home:  202/362-3103). 

Roger  Wood,  Executive  Editor, 
New  York  Post,  210  South  St.,  New 
York,  NY  10002,  Phone:  (212)  349- 
5000  (Home:  212/832-3891). 

Tribune  Company 
Contacts:  Jim  Squires,  Editor,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  435  N.  Michigan  Ave. , 
Chicago,  Ill.  60611,  Phone:  (312) 
222-4552  (Home:  312/639-1673). 

Ray  Coffey,  Washington  Bureau 
Chief,  Chicago  Tribune,  1707  H 
Street,  NW,  Suite  900,  Washington, 
DC  20006,  Phone:  (202)  785-9430 
(Home:  703/821-0984). 


Gannett  Company 

Contacts:  John  C.  (^inn.  Editor, 
USA  TODAY,  1000  Wilson  Blvd., 
Arlington,  VA  22209,  Phone:  (703) 
276-5991  (Home:  703/276-5994  or 
305/784-4940  or  401/364-7726). 

Ron  Martin,  Executive  Editor, 
USA  TODAY,  1000  Wilson  Blvd., 
Arlington,  VA  22209,  Phone:  (703) 
276-3775  (Home:  202/667-8263). 

Evening  News  Association 

Contacts:  Terence  F.  Shea,  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau  Manager,  The  Detroit 
News,  511  National  Press  Building, 
Washington,  DC  20004,  Phone: 
(202)  662-7370  (Home:  301/384- 
0544). 

James  F.  Vesely ,  Managing  Editor, 
The  Detroit  News,  615  Lafayette 
Blvd.,  Detroit,  MI  48231,  Phone: 
(313)  222-2670  (Home:  313/645- 
9754). 

Central  Newspapers 

Contacts:  Benjamin  R.  Cole, 
Washington  Bureau,  1000  National 
Press  Building,  529  14th  St.,  NW, 
Washington  DC  2000?,  Phone:  (202) 
638-6425  (Home:  703/524-0188). 

Louis  C.  Hiner,  Washington  Bu¬ 
reau,  1000  National  Press  Building, 
529  14th  St.,  NW,  Washington  DC 
2000,  Phone:  (2(;2)  638-6425  (Home: 
703/256-6635). 

Knight-Ridder  Newspapers  Inc. 

Contacts:  Larry  Jinks,  Sr.  Vice 
President/News,  I  Herald  Plaza,  Mi¬ 
ami,  FL  33101,  Phone:  (305)  350- 
6215  (Home:  305/661-8355). 

Rol^rt  S.  Boyd,  Washington  Bu¬ 
reau  Chief,  1319  F  Street,  NW,  Suite 


600,  Washington,  DC  20004,  Phone: 
(202)  637-3615  (Home:  301/229- 
4552). 

Washington  Times 

Contacts:  Smith  Hempstone,  Edi¬ 
tor,  3600  New  York  Ave.,  NE, 
Washington,  DC  20002,  Phone: 
(202)  636-3010  (Home:  301/657- 
2918). 

Woody  West,  Managing  Editor, 
3600  New  York  Avenue,  NE,  Wash¬ 
ington,  DC  20002,  Phone:  (202)  636- 
3010  (Home:  301/773-06%). 

Wes  Pruden,  Deputy  Managing 
Editor,  3600  New  Yoric  Avenue,  NE, 
Washington  DC  20002,  Phone:  (202) 
636-3010  (Home:  202/483-4978). 

Houston  Chronicle 

Contacts:  Dan  Cobb,  Executive 
Managing  Editor/News,  801  Texas 
Avenue,  Houston,  Texas  77002, 
Phone:  (713)  220-7553  (Home:  713/ 
527-9694). 

Cragg  Hines,  Washington  Bureau 
Chief,  801  18th  Street,  NW,  Suite 
603,  Washington,  DC  20006,  Phone: 
(202)  429-1990  (Home:  202/543- 
5705). 

A.  H.  Belo  Corporation 

Contacts:  Carl  Leubsdorf,  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau  Chief,  The  Dallas 
Morning  News,  1012  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  £>C  20045, 
Phone:  (202)  662-7575  (Home:  202/ 
337-3086). 

Burl  Osborne,  Sr.  Vice  President/ 
Editor,  The  Dallas  Morning  News, 
Communications  Center,  Dallas  TX 
75265,  Phone:  (214)  745-8222 
(Home:  214/373-8588). 

(Continued  on  page  62) 
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Mitsui  USA,  has  enlisted  dailies  in 
nine  major  markets  to  participate  in 
its  field  trials  this  spring.  If  the  test 
succeeds,  AD/SAT  hopes  to  develop 
a  full-fledged  SATFAX  business 
servicing  newspapers  in  the  top  200 
markets. 

The  system  being  developed  by 
AD/SAT  “won’t  be  narrowly  con¬ 
fined  to  advertising,”  Standen  said. 
“It’s  a  system  for  communicating.” 

Developing  standardized  order 
forms  and  invoices  are  other  areas 
where  newspapers  need  “to  put  our 
minds  together,”  Standen  said. 

The  trend  toward  standardization 
will  “not  automatically  lead  to  an 
increase”  in  newspaper’s  share  of  the 
ad  market,  Standen  said,  but  it  is 
essential  for  the  improvement  of  their 
overall  competitive  position. 

Without  such  standardization,  the 
industry  would  face  “great  pressure” 
to  keep  its  leadership  position,  he 
explained. 

Though  1984  saw  sharp  drops  in 
national  advertising  in  newspapers  by 
several  major  categories  —  notably 
cigarettes,  food  and  liquor  —  other 
areas  such  as  utilities  (including  tele¬ 
phone  companies),  auto  rentals,  com¬ 


puters,  home  entertainment  and 
financial  services  all  showed  healthy 
increases. 

Newspapers  should  not  abandon 
trying  to  get  “their  fair  share”  from 
the  declining  categories,  Standen 
said,  but  they  should  also  “be  sensi¬ 
tive  to  changes  in  the  marketplace” 
and  gear  up  their  sales  efforts  to  tap 
into  these  new  categories  with  “the 
potential  to  become  major  advertis¬ 
ers.” 

The  common  denominator  among 
all  these  fast-growing  categories,  he 


This  year  will  also  the 
ad  bureau  launch  a 
massive  program 
addressed  specifically  to 
the  use  of  color  in 
newspapers. 


said,  is  that  “they  are  all  selling  rel¬ 
atively  complex  products  that  need  to 
convey  significant  amounts  of 
information  to  the  consumer.  They  fit 
in  right  with  what  newspapers  do  best 
—  provide  information.” 

Newspapers,  in  plotting  their  com¬ 
petitive  strategies,  also  should 
remember  that  they  are  “in  fact  a 
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mass  medium,”  Standen  said.  “The 
future  of  newspapers  lies  in  remaining 
a  mass  medium  that  serves  the 
interests  of  the  community.  Other 
media,  except  TV  ,  are  all  addressing 
narrowly  defined  markets.” 

Few  products  can  survive  “just  by 
being  purchased  by  people  whom 
they  define  as  their  prime  prospects,” 
Standen  continued.  Newspapers 
need  to  compete  by  showing  advertis¬ 
ers  how  they  can  help  them  to  reach 
new,  as  well  as  established,  custom¬ 
ers  for  their  goods. 

Reader  demographics  will  aid  this 
sales  effort,  Standen  said,  because 
“newspapers  by  nature  tend  to  attract 
preferred  customers.” 

Within  the  mass  meidum  approach, 
however,  more  should  also  be  done  to 
develop  geographic  trageting  through 
the  use  of  zoned  editions,  Standen 
said.  “It’s  all  part  of  the  flexibility 
newspapers  need  to  have  in  their  sell¬ 
ing  arsenals  in  order  to  maintain  a 
broad  base  of  advertisers.” 


ANPA  list 

(Continued  from  page  61) 
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How  newspapers  can  Improve  credibility 


by  Gene  Foreman 

Since  the  Associated  Press  Manag¬ 
ing  Editors’  Credibility  Committee 
was  created  a  year  ago  in  response  to  a 
growing  concern  over  readers’  dis¬ 
trust,  its  members  have  been  studying 
the  problem  from  many  angles. 

For  me,  two  statements  from  our 
reports  stand  out.  Rob  Schorman,  of 
the  Owensboro  (Ky.)  Messenger-In¬ 
quirer,  quotes  from  the  draft  conclu¬ 
sions  of  the  Citizen’s  Choice  National 
Commission  on  Free  and  Responsible 
Media:  “One  of  the  biggest  surprises 
the  commission  received  in  its  nine 
months  of  hearings  is  the  amount  of 
self-questioning  going  on  in  the 
press  ...  the  press  is  respond¬ 
ing  ..  .  to  the  invisible  hand  of 
public  pressure.’’ 

And  Mai  Mallette  of  the  American 
Press  Institute  reports  that  at  a  special 
seminar,  where  many  techniques  for 
reversing  the  decline  in  credibility 
were  examined,  one  member  ob¬ 
served:  Doing  our  job  right  is  most 
important  of  all. 

I  think  those  two  statements  sum  up 
what  has  been  happening  in  our  in¬ 
dustry.  First,  the  public  has  gotten 
our  attention.  Second,  many  of  us  are 
concluding  that  the  way  to  rebuild 
reader  confidence  is  to  put  new  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  basics  of  our  job:  be 
accurate,  be  fair,  be  thorough. 

We  all  know  from  experience  in 
our  frenetic  newsrooms,  where  thou¬ 
sands  of  words  are  written  and  edited 
daily  in  deadline  haste,  that  it  is  an 
objective  simply  stated  but  not  so 
easily  achieved. 

I  do,  nevertheless,  have  some  prac¬ 
tical  suggestions  for  making  headway 
toward  that  goal.  They  are  ideas 
gleaned  from  our  own  paper’s  experi¬ 
ence  and  from  conversations  with 
Credibility  Committee  members  and 
other  concerned  colleagues  across  the 
country. 

•  Let’s  do  everything  we  can  to 
dispel  the  impression  that  we  are  arro¬ 
gant.  For  starters,  a  newspaper  should 
respond  promptly  and  courteously  to 
complaints  about  inaccuracy  and  un¬ 
fairness. 

Any  reasonable  letter  deserves  an 
answer;  any  reasonable  telephone 
caller  is  entitled  to  a  reasonable  voice 


(This  is  an  excerpt  from  the  Credi¬ 
bility  Committee  study  for  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Managing  Editors. 
Foreman,  who  is  managing  editor 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  is 
chairman.) 


at  the  other  end  of  the  line. 

At  our  own  newspaper,  we  recently 
appointed  an  ombudsman  to  deal  with 
reader  inquiries.  We  did  this  because 
neither  the  top  editors  at  the  paper  nor 
the  line  editors  overseeing  news  cov¬ 
erage  could  devote  the  time  necess^ 
to  give  these  inquiries  the  attention 
they  deserve. 

Our  goal  is  to  get  an  answer  back  to 
the  reader  in  24  hours  rather  than  let¬ 
ting  the  inquiry  get  buried  on  a  busy 
editor’s  desk.  When  we  succeed,  the 
response  from  the  reader  often  has 
been  elation — that  we  cared  enough 
to  reply. 

•  We  should  be  prompt  to  correct 
mistakes.  This,  too,  goes  a  long  way 
toward  defusing  the  criticism  that  we 
are  arrogant. 

There  was  a  time  when  journalists 
shied  away  from  publishing  correc¬ 
tions  because  the  popular  wisdom 
held  that  peeling  back  on  one  story 
somehow  impaired  the  veracity  of  ev¬ 
erything  else  in  the  paper. 

Now  the  consensus  seems  to  be 
quite  the  opposite — we  enhance,  not 
diminish,  our  credibility  when  we 
honestly  acknowledge  our  mistakes 
and  set  the  record  straight. 

•  Of  course,  correcting  an  error  is 
distinctly  second  in  preference  to  be¬ 
ing  right  the  first  time.  Newspapers 
are  produced  by  fallible  human  be¬ 
ings  under  enormous  time  con¬ 
straints. 

We  know  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  pro¬ 
fessionalism  of  dedicated  people  that 


there  are  not  more  errors  in  our  pa¬ 
pers. 

But  I  have  an  idea  that  the  public  is 
not  any  more  sympathetic  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  newspaper  production  than  to 
the  problems  a  dairy  has  in  keeping 
the  milk  from  being  contaminated. 

In  both  cases,  the  consumers  feel 
they  are  entitled  to  a  clean  product. 

•  We  should  be  monitoring  our  re¬ 
porting  procedures.  When  we  publish 
a  correction,  we  should  take  time  to 
determine  how  the  mistake  occurred 
and  be  sure  that  the  lesson  is  learned. 
So  often  the  error  is  a  result  of  guess¬ 
ing  instead  of  checking.  When  jour- 
nsdists  take  a  chance  on  the  facts,  they 
will  fall  victim  to  the  odds — and  thus 
disillusion  readers  who  know  the 
score. 

•  The  trend  toward  quoting  anony¬ 
mous  sources  in  news  stories  is  alarm¬ 
ing.  Today’s  discriminating  readers 
are  put  off  by  our  use  of  “sources”  or 
their  redundant  cousins,  “informed 
sources.” 

Sometimes  we  have  to  rely  on  peo¬ 
ple  who  for  good  reason  cannot  be 
identified,  but  we  should  guard 
against  abuse. 

We  should  make  sure  that  the  infor¬ 
mation  is  essential — not  nice-to- 
know  stuff — and  that  veiled  sources 
are  not  permitted  to  attack  others 
through  our  columns.  We  strain  the 
confidence  of  our  readers  when  we 
indiscriminately  grant  confidentiality 
to  someone  else. 

(Continued  on  page  69) 
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editor  ever  had. 
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Teaching  readers  how  to  write 

Pennsylvania  daily  sponsors  seminar  to  show  readers  how 
to  write  news  releases  that  have  a  chance  of  being  published 


By  James  Kalbaugh 

On  almost  any  day,  news  staffers 
feel  the  surge  of  a  wave  that  threatens 
to  swamp  the  newsroom. 

It's  a  wave  of  news  releases  and 
handwritten  notes  with  an 
undercurrent  of  calls  and  personal 
visits.  It  surges  through  every  portal 
whether  it’s  fixed,  wired  or  hinged. 

The  editor  on  almost  any  day  can 
feel  like  Disney’s  “Sorcerer’s 
Apprentice”  who  can’t  stop  the 
brooms’  bucket  brigade. 

It’s  more  irritating  than  challenging 
for  staffers  to  have  to  dive  into  each 
release  in  search  of  some  pearl  or  two 
of  news.  It’s  up  for  air,  then  submerge 
again  for  another  rewrite  for  publica¬ 
tion. 

It’s  a  murky  tidal  wave  swollen 
with  cliches,  editorial  comments, 
misspelled  and  superfluous  words, 
inaccuracies  and  jargon.  Sometimes  it 
never  seems  to  crest.  That’s  when 
someone  in  the  newsroom  asks  the 
question:  “Why  do  we  have  to  run 
this  junk?”  Which  is  usually  followed 
by  a  phoned-in  question:  “Are  you 
going  to  run  my  article?  I  brought  it 
yesterday.” 

“Yeah,”  another  newsroom  voice 
says.  “Who  cares  that  Joseph  Jones 
and  Matilda  Smith  were  greeters  at 
the  senior  center  meeting;  that  Jack 
Jacobs  offered  the  invocation;  that 
Nan  Wood  and  Matilda  Waters 
poured;  that  Jane  Jenson,  president, 
presided.  All  of  that  is  secondary  to 
the  buried  mention  that  the  group 
approved  a  $4,000  expenditure  to 
launch  a  local  reading  program.” 

Sharon  R.  Duttera,  our  lifestyle  edi¬ 
tor,  is  a  consummately  patient  woman 
who  deals  with  the  club  news  and  the 
reader-critics  who  rap  our  editing. 
“They  DO  want  to  know  who  prayed 
and  poured,”  insists  one  longtime 
reader  and  self-proclaimed  critic  of 
the  Gettysburg  Times. 

Sometimes  even  Sharon’s  patience 
is  tried. 

When  we  received  a  flyer  on  a 
publicity  seminar  being  offered  at  the 


Kalbaugh  is  editor  of  the  Gettysburg 
(Pa.)  Times. 


Penn  State  campus  in  Middletown, 
Sharon  decided  to  go. 

The  seminar  was  led  by  Joseph  G. 
Biscontini,  director  of  university  rela¬ 
tions  at  Penn  State’s  Delaware  Coun¬ 
ty  campus. 

Now,  we  all  go  to  seminars,  endure 
sermons,  prayers,  panel  discussions, 
lectures,  slide  shows,  brainstorming 
sessions,  but,  few,  if  any  of  us,  actual¬ 
ly  have  our  mercury  moved  beyond 
lukewarm. 


It’s  more  irritating  than 
chaiienging  for  staffers  to 
have  to  dive  into  each 
reiease  in  search  of  some 
peari  or  two  of  news. 


Sharon  returned  on  fire.  She  talked 
to  the  publisher,  Robert  G.  Bigham, 
and  to  some  of  the  rest  of  us  and  asked 
if  the  Times  would  sponsor  a  seminar 
on  newspaper  writing.  She  had  even 
sounded  out  Biscontini  about  coming. 

The  publisher  indicated  it  was 
something  we  could  do,  but  the  proj¬ 
ect  was  shelved  for  the  summer 
because  most  clubs  have  irregular 
meeting  schedules. 

A  committee,  headed  by  Duttera, 
was  appointed.  It  included:  Edward 
G.  Puhl,  assistant  publisher  and 
advertising  manager;  Sandi  H. 
Snoke,  community  services  coordi¬ 
nator;  and  Jennifer  D.  Wright,  news 
editor. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  seminar  be 
held  in  conjunction  with  National 
Newspaper  Week.  Biscontini 
accepted  and  also  agreed  to  spend 
some  time  critiquing  the  Times’  news 
writing. 

The  seminar,  to  be  held  in  the  large 
group  instruction  room  of  the  local 
junior  high  school,  was  open  to  any 
interested  person  at  no  charge,  or  as 
the  stock  phrase  goes,  “free  and  open 
to  the  public.” 

The  seminar  was  advertised  in 
quarter  page  ads  for  about  a  month 
ahead  of  time.  Each  ad  had  a 
registration  form  to  be  returned  to  any 


of  the  Times’  offices.  We  also  carried 
front  page  stories  on  the  event. 

Whenever  any  of  us  went  out  of  the 
office,  we  carried  registration  forms. 
When  anyone  came  to  the  office  to 
discuss  a  coverage  problem  we  hand¬ 
ed  him  a  form. 

On  registration  deadline  day,  we 
had  about  100  forms  returned. 

The  committee  thought  another 
incentive  to  come  to  the  free  seminar 
would  be  refreshments. 

Duttera  said,  “I  thought  it  would  be 
really  nice  to  have  food.  The  people 
we  were  trying  to  reach  were  plain  old 
country  folks.  I  tried  to  think  what 
kind  of  foods  they  would  feel  comfort¬ 
able  with.” 

Another  local  senior  center  agreed 
to  provide  the  refreshments  and  went 
to  work.  When  the  final  products 
(baked  goods)  were  arranged,  they 
filled  four  three-by-eight-foot  tables. 
The  newspaper  gave  the  center  a 
donation  for  the  effort. 

For  each  seminar  participant,  a 
folder  was  prepared  containing  Bis- 
continti’s  “Public  Relations  Tips.” 

Biscontini,  a  former  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  reporter,  fielded  questions 
after  his  presentation,  which  was 
videotaped. 

“Having  somebody  outside  the 
newspaper  is  more  effective,”  Dut¬ 
tera  noted. 

“One  of  the  neatest  things,” 
according  to  Puhl,  “was  that  he  (Bis¬ 
contini)  stood  before  our  readers  and 
said,  ‘You’re  spoiled  rotten.’  We  go 
to  greater  lengths  to  put  in  their  items 
than  other  newspapers. 

“Some  newspapers  set  themselves 
above  the  readers  they  serve;  they  set 
themselves  up  as  paragons  of  style 
and  arbiters  of  grammar.  We  took  the 
seminar  to  the  readers  rather  than 
hold  it  in-house  because  we  view  our¬ 
selves  as  part  of  the  community,  not 
above  it.  We  were  sharing  this  with 
our  readers. 

Wright  said  the  seminar  “got  some 
messages  across. 

“I  feel  they  could  promote  their 
organization  if  they  could  write  in  a 
newspaper  style.  I  think  it  reminded 
some  groups  that  they  could  do  that. 
They  had  fallen  into  a  rut  and  not  real- 
(Continued  on  page  68) 
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He's  just  landed  on  this  planet. 


His  best  friend  is  a  kid  named  Oscar  Milde. 


And  he's  fallen  in  love  with  a  washing  machine. 


Make  room  for. . . 


MAN 


!TM 


LookI  Up  in  the  skyl  It's  a  birdi  It's  a  planel 
It's  d  guy  in  a  propeller  beanie  r 
with  a  big  heart  on  his  chesti"  / 


Well,  okay.  So  ROBOTMAN  Isn’t  everybody’s 
Idea  of  a  super-hero.  But  he  is  ever^ody’s 
idea  of  a  good  time.  Recently  arrived  at  the 
ranch  house  of  the  Milde  family,  ROBOTMAN 
has  a  tough  time  making  sense  of  the  day-to- 

©1985  United  Feature  Syndicale.Inc.  |jfg  |.gg^  jjg  |jyg 

He’s  in  love  with  a  washing  machine,  after  resisting  the  giitzy  blan¬ 
dishments  of  a  brushed  aluminum  automatic  bank  teller.  Kids  keep  . 

mistaking  him  for  a  video  game.  And  he’s  fond  of  horror  books  that 
scare  him  so  much  he  never  finishes  any. 

Sure,  he’s  a  robot.  But  he’s  just  as  flummoxed  by  technology  as  the 
rest  of  us.  After  all,  we’re  talking  about  a  guy  who  gets  beaten  up  by  a 
garage  door  opener!  / 

ROBOTMAN  is  a  comic  strip  that,  once  read,  stays  remembered.  It’s  /  ^ 
destined  for  more  refrigerator  doors  than  happy-face  magnets.  And,  / 
whether  you  sign  it  up  or  not,  you  owe  yourself  the  pleasure  of  read-  / 
ing  a  few  sample  strips.  / 


AN  / 

to-  / 


Call  Brad  Bushell  at  1-800-221-4816  (In  New 

212-557-2333)  for  rates  and  avallablll^  of  ROBOTMAN^^ 
But  be  sure  to  lock  up  your  washing  machines  first. 


\bu  Might  He's  a  Nuts  and  Bolts  Type  of  Guy 
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A  model  public  relations  performance 

Humana  HospltaVa  public  relations  staff  made  It  easy  for  the 
press  to  cover  William  Schroeder’s  heart  Implant  operation 


By  Jeanne  King 

While  the  Humana  medical  team 
was  making  history  with  the  mechan¬ 
ical  heart  implant  opration  on  William 
Schroeder,  the  Louisville  medical 
center’s  public  relations  staff  was 
turning  in  a  textbook  performance 
that  could  serve  as  a  model  for  all 
media  specialists. 

The  key  elements  in  the  Humana 
press  operations  were: 

•  The  principal  briefings  were  con¬ 
ducted  by  a  primary  source.  Dr.  Allan 
Lansing  who  assisted  Dr.  William 
DeVries  in  the  historic  operation. 

•  Media  needs  had  been  anticipated 
and  provided  for  even  before  the  first 
of  the  hundreds  of  reporters  and 
photographers  arrived  on  the  scene. 
There  was  an  impressive  easy- 
reference  looseleaf  briefing  book  that 
covered  all  the  routine  who’s-he, 
how’s-that-spelled  and  what’s-that- 
mean  questions  that  tend  to  clutter  up 
news  conferences  and  slow  down 
coverage. 

•  A  highly  professional  photo  lab 
was  used  to  cope  with  the  urgent 
demand  for  pictures. 

What  could  have  been  a  media 
nightmare  was  averted  at  the  start  by 
Robert  Irvine,  director  of  public  re- 
latons  at  Humana  who  realized  that 
his  hospital’s  press  room  was  too 
small. 


Any  reasonable  request 
was  granted  by  the 
public  relations  staff 
within  the  framework  of 
time  available. 


Accordingly,  a  press  command 
center  was  established  at  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  Convention  Center  in 
downtown  Louisville,  about  seven 
miles  from  the  Humana  Hospital. 

The  first  press  conference  there 
was  Saturda  November  24  at  8  pm  .  By 
the  time  the  first  of  the  225  reporters, 
photographers  and  television  crews 
checked  in,  there  were  50  beige  push- 
botton  phones  spread  out  over  about 
64  feet  of  five  huge  tables,  a  far  cry  to 
veteran  reporters  who  covered  the 
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Barney  Clark  case  two  years  earlier 
when  they  had  to  fight  among  them¬ 
selves  for  the  dozen  or  so  telephones 
that  had  been  placed  against  a  fifteen- 
foot  wall  in  a  tiny  cordoned-off  area  of 
the  University  of  Utah  hospital 
cafeteria. 

In  one  comer  of  the  30-foot-by-90 
foot  work  area  at  Louisville,  sofas, 
lounge  chairs  and  coffee  tables  and 
lamps  were  put  in. 

Anticipating  that  the  action  could 
get  hectic,  Humana  planned  to  sec¬ 
tion  this  area  off  with  curtains  so  that 
reporters  could  catnap  between 
developments  without  leaving  the 
center. 

Extensive  medical 
briefings  were  held  twice 
dally  by  Dr.  Lansing. 

Eventually  the  section  was  used  by 
the  media  to  conduct  private 
interviews. 

Multiple  outlets  were  stragetically 
placed  on  every  table  so  that  those 
with  the  Radio  Shack  TRS  lOO’s  or 
other  equipment  could  have  instant 
communication  with  their  offices. 

Every  press  representative 
registering  was  given  an  impressive 
looseleaf  briefing  book,  that  was 
indexed  according  to  biographies, 
background  information,  medical 
policy  and  guidelines,  questions  and 
answers,  a  ^ossary  of  medical  terms, 
maps  of  the  city,  hotel,  motel  and 
entertainment  and  restaurant  guides 
as  well  as  handy  telephone  numbers 
and  current  airline  schedules  listing 
all  flights  to  any  point  in  the  country  to 
and  from  Louisville. 

Any  reasonable  request  was 
granted  by  the  public  relations  staff 
within  the  framework  of  time  avail¬ 
able. 

Extensive  medical  briefings  were 
held  twice  daily  by  Dr.  Lansing. 

Whatever  fears  he  and  the  Humana 
team  might  have  had  about  coming 
before  such  a  large  press  corps  soon 
disappeared  by  midweek  when  the 
media  began  informally  calling  the 
briefings  “The  Allan  Lansing  Show,’’ 
and  “H-e-e-e-er’s  Allan.’’ 

Lansing  relaxed  and  fielded  ques¬ 


tions  as  if  he  were  an  old  pro  from 
some  late  night  TV  show. 

At  the  conferences,  reporters 
delved  into  the  minute  details  of 
Schroeder’s  white  blood  count,  his 
urinary  output,  his  Bilirubin  test  re¬ 
sults,  his  BUN,  his  cardiac  output.  It 
was  more  information  than  any  reader 
or  viewer  would  ever  want  to  know. 

As  one  editor  late"  observed:  “Too 
bad  you  all  weren’t  getting  college 
credit  for  this.’’ 

The  most  frequently  asked  ques¬ 
tion  which  brought  groans  from  those 
who  had  followed  the  case  from  Day  1 
was  whether  Schroeder  would  reject 
artificial  heart.  Answer:  No,  there’s 
nothing  to  reject  since  the  plastic  and 
metal  heart  is  made  of  inactive  syn¬ 
thetic  materials  and  not  living  tissue. 

On  Sunday,  Nov.  25,  the  day  of  the 
surgery,  the  press  center  opened  at  6 
AM.  George  Atkins,  director  of  public 
affairs,  kept  the  press  informed  hour¬ 
ly  on  the  progress  of  the  implant. 

At  the  same  time.  Bob  Irvine  was  in 
a  nearby  photo  lab  darkroom  screen¬ 
ing  negatives  coming  out  of  the 
operating  room  and  selecting  pictures 
for  print  and  video. 

Two-and-one-half  hours  after  the  8 
AM  surgery  began,  the  first  photos  of 
the  operation  were  made  available  to 
the  media. 

Urns  of  hot  coffee,  tea  and  cold 
drinks,  as  well  as  danish  and  donuts 
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said  what  to  whom  and  what  Schroe- 
der  said  to  doctors  after  surgery. 

Twenty  minutes  later,  reporters 
watched  an  18-minute  unedited 
videotape  of  the  operation. 

Not  only  were  we  able  to  distin¬ 
guish  the  voice  of  Dr.  DeVries  and 
others  in  the  operating  room  as 
Schroeder’s  old  heart  was  cut  out  and 
the  mechanical  heart  was  implanted 
but  the  background  music  of  Mendel¬ 
sohn’s  “Midsummer  Nights  Dream” 
came  through  clearly. 

Dr.  Robert  Jarvik,  inventor  and 
designer  of  the  artificial  heart  that 
bears  his  name,  made  himself  avail¬ 
able  to  the  press  and  granted  count¬ 
less  interviews. 

Mimeographed  interview  request 
sheets  were  also  provided  by  Humana 
and  although  the  granting  of  some  re¬ 
quests  were  not  acted  upon  promptly, 
by  the  end  of  the  first  week,  one-on- 
one  interviews  with  Dr.  DeVries  were 
being  filled. 


As  one  editor  later 
observed:  “Too  bad  you 
alt  weren’t  getting  college 
credit  for  this.” 


Scheduled  interviews  were  under 
way  with  Schroeder  when  he  suffered 
a  stroke  last  Thursday.  These  will  be 
resumed  once  he  has  sufficiently 
recovered. 

The  command  post  for  press  cover¬ 
age  was  manned  by  Humana  public 
relations  staff  from  6  AM  to  12-1 
o’clock  the  next  morning,  depending 
on  what  was  occurring  at  the  moment. 
Atkins  or  Irvine  and  sometimes  both 
were  on  hand  at  all  times  of  the  day 
and  night  to  answer  questions,  which 
was  not  always  the  case  in  Utah  when 
reporters  wasted  valuable  time  hunt¬ 
ing  down  University  of  Utah  per¬ 
sonnel  for  answers. 

When  it  became  apparent  early  in 
the  week  that  most  reporters  were 
going  to  have  to  vacate  their  rooms  at 
the  Hyatt  Regency  and  Galt  House, 
the  two  hotels  closest  to  the  press  cen¬ 
ter,  because  of  a  previous  commit¬ 
ment  to  a  recreation-vehicle  conven¬ 
tion,  Humana  officials  got  on  the 
phone  and  by  the  next  morning, 
Louisville  Mayor  Harvey  Sloane  was 
in  the  pressroom  assuring  concerned 
reporters  that  adequate  lodging  would 
be  found. 

Two  convention  representatives 
worked  alongside  Humana  personnel 
to  find  housing  for  displaced  reporters 
who  moved  that  week  an  average  of 
three  times. 

“We’ll  put  you  up  in  our  hospital 


beds  if  we  have  to,”  Irvine  joked. 

“The  advance  press  preparation 
literally  began  IS  minutes  after  Dr. 
DeVries’  press  conference  last  July 
when  he  announced  he  was  moving  to 
Louisville,”  Irvine  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

The  overall  approach  was  not  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  Irvine  said.  “The  overall 
approach  was  media  anticipation.  I 
learned  from  Salt  Lake  City  how 
many  reporters  had  been  there,  how 
long  they  stayed,  the  types  of 
information  they  were  interested  in 
and  needed,  the  kind  of  time  demands 
they  had,  and  the  time  demands  put! 
on  a  hospital  and  from  that  we  built 
our  whole  approach  on  trying  to 
accommodate  what  that  media 
interest  was  going  to  be.” 

Irvine  spent  from  July  to  November , 
getting  ready  for  the  media. 

Towards  the  end,  George  Atkins 
became  more  directly  involved  work¬ 
ing  with  all  the  key  players;  DeVries, 
Lansing  and  Schroeder. 

“My  job  has  been  to  keep  the  en¬ 
gine  room  going,  making  sure  we  were 
ready,  that  we  had  the  materials  we 
needed,  that  we  had  photographs  out 
of  the  lab.  George  has  been  coordinat¬ 
ing  interviews,  handling  the  person  to 
person  stuff,”  Irvine  told  E&P. 

Over  40  color  and  80  black  and 
white  photos  were  released  during  the 
week.  As  many  as  50  to  75  sets  of 
color  surgery  slides  were  duped  dur¬ 
ing  the  week. 

“We  released  as  much  as  we  could 
humanly  possibly  process,”  Irvine 
said.  “Hundreds  of  slides  and  photos 
were  duped  all  week.  We  haven’t 
even  gotten  a  count  yet.” 

Anything  learned  from  all  this? 

“We’ve  got  to  come  up  with  a  bet- 


Penny  Stock  News  publisher 
Jerome  M.  Wenger  accepted  $50,000 
in  bribes  from  two  companies  for 
favorable  mention  in  his  stock  tip  tab¬ 
loid,  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  charged  December  19. 

The  SEC  also  charged  that  Wenger 
traded  stocks  mentioned  in  his  bi¬ 
monthly  newsletter,  violating  a  mast¬ 
head  pledge  that  neither  he  nor  his 
family  would  trade  on  a  stock  for  30 
days  before  or  after  its  appearance  in 
Penny  Stock  News. 

In  a  settlement  of  the  charges,  the 
SEC  suspended  Wenger,  a  registered 
investment  advisor,  for  30  days.  As 
part  of  the  settlement  Penny  Stock 
and  Wenger  neither  admitted  nor 
denied  the  charges. 

The  SEC  action  is  the  latest  in  a 
series  of  legal  moves  it  has  taken 
against  financial  newsletters  it 
believes  have  violated  securities  law. 


ter  way  of  handling  photography. 
We’ve  got  to  be  able  to  process  our 
pictures  and  get  them  out  faster.  The 
problem  we  had  with  photos  was 
demand.  The  demand  far  outshot  any¬ 
thing  we  had  ever  considered. 

“The  other  problem  was  that  Bill 
Strode,  our  photographer,  was  get¬ 
ting  so  much  good  stuff  that  we  were 
developing  more  than  we  planned  on. 
And  the  more  we  developed,  the  more 
the  demand  would  pick  up.” 


Twenty  minutes  later, 
reporters  watched  an  18 
minute  unedited 
videotape  of  the 
operation. 


(Thursday,  December  14)  Irvine 
notified  the  wire  services  at  9  pm  that 
complications  had  developed.  For  the 
next  45  minutes,  five  public  relations 
managers  and  secretaries  called  63 
out  of  town  journalists  on  their 
emergency  list  to  notify  them  that 
there  had  been  a  setback  in  Schroe¬ 
der’s  condition  and  that  a  press  con¬ 
ference  was  set  for  ten  that  night  and 
that  the  command  center  would  be 
opened  the  following  morning  (Fri¬ 
day,  December  15). 


(King  is  a  former  columnist  for  the 
Lmig  Island  Press  and  is  now  a  report¬ 
er  for  Quick  Magazine,  a  West  Ger¬ 
man  publication,  specializing  in 
Medk^  Science  writing.  She  covered 
the  Barney  Clark  transplant  in  Salt 
Lake  City  two  years  ago  and  more  re¬ 
cently  reported  on  developments  in 
Louisville  on  implant  patient  William 
Schroeder.) 


The  agency,  in  the  case  of  former 
Wall  Street  Journal  columnist  R.  Fos¬ 
ter  Winans,  has  also  indicated  it 
thinks  those  securities  law  —  such  as 
disclosure  of  possible  conflicts  of 
interest — should  be  extended  to  busi¬ 
ness  writers  on  general-interest  news¬ 
papers. 

In  the  Penny  Stock  case,  the  SEC 
says  that  in  May,  1983  Wenger  was 
paid  $30,000  by  the  associates  of  a 
large  stockholder  of  Belgium  Stan¬ 
dard  Ltd.,  a  Waterloo,  Ontario-based 
waste  collection  company.  Soon 
thereafter.  Penny  Stock  published  a 
favorable,  front-page  story  on  the 
company. 

Later  in  1983,  the  SEC  alleges,  a 
London  broker  paid  Wenger  $20,000 
in  return  for  a  favorable  article  about 
Bio-Isolates  Holding  PLC,  a  British 
company  that  trades  in  the  U.S.  over- 
the-counter  market. 


Publisher  charged  with  bribery 
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Hearst  completes  an  active  year 


Hearst  Corp.  in  1984  completed  its 
most  active  year  in  newspaper  acqui¬ 
sitions  since  1979. 

Hearst’s  acquisition  activity  over 
the  last  five  years  should  put  to  rest 
any  notion  that  the  company  is  seek¬ 
ing  to  get  out  of  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  company  acquired  three  morn¬ 
ing  and  Sunday  newspapers  last  year 
from  Jefferson-Pilot,  Florida’s 
Clearwater  Sun  and  the  Laredo  Times 
and  Beaumont  Enterprise  in  Texas. 

Hearst  also  purchased  nine  weekl¬ 
ies  in  Florida  and  a  Texas  weekly  as 
part  of  the  deal,  but  the  company 
stated  it  does  not  plan  to  retain  the 
Florida  properties. 

In  1979,  Hearst  purchased  five  dai¬ 
ly  newspapers  and  two  Michigan 
weeklies.  The  dailies  were  the 
Edwardsville  (111.)  Intelligencer,  the 
Huron  Daily  Tribune  and  Midland 
Daily  News  in  Michigan,  and  the  Mid¬ 
land  Reporter-Telegram  and  Plain- 
view  Daily  Herald  in  Texas. 

In  1981,  Hearst  acquired  29  weekl¬ 
ies  and  two  dailies  daily  in  southern 
California.  The  two  dailies  were  sub¬ 
sequently  merged  into  one  news¬ 
paper. 

In  the  same  five-year  period,  1979 
to  1984,  Hearst’s  only  major  news- 
paper  divestiture  was  the  sale  of  the 

Teaching  readers 

(Continued  from  page  64) 

ly  been  thinking  they  could  use 
publicity  to  their  benefit.” 

“I  got  the  feeling  talking  to  people 
after  the  seminar  that  it  had  been,  in 
fact,  a  good  use  of  their  time  to  come 
to  the  seminar.  This  was  one  of  the 
positive  things,”  said  Snoke.  Another 
plus,  she  said,  was  the  materials  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  folder.  “Those  packets 
were  very  helpful.  Even  if  the  partici¬ 
pants  have  short  memories,  they  have 
a  packet  in  front  of  them  and  can  read 
it.” 

Biscontini’s  presentation  to  the 
staff  also  “got  some  messages 
across,”  said  Wright.  “I  think  it 
impacted  our  writing.  He  really  got 
into  leads.  I  think  the  leads  have 
improved.” 

“I  think  we  got  an  excellent  re¬ 
sponse.  We  raised  the  consciousness 
about  it  (writing).  I  feel  they’re  more 
aware  about  greeters  and  who  poured 
than  they  were  before  and  why  that 
stuff  isn’t  newsworthy,”  said  Dut- 
tera.  “I  feel  they  are  more  able  to  pick 
out  the  news  topics  and  go  for  it.” 


Boston  Herald  American  to  Rupert 
Murdoch.  Murdoch  shortened  the 
paper’s  name  to  the  Boston  Herald. 

The  1984  acquisitions  bring  to  16 
the  number  dailies  owned  by  Hearst. 
Its  newspapers  combined  daily 
circulation  now  tops  1.1  million, 
while  total  Sunday  circulation  will  be 
about  2. 1  million. 

In  a  year-end  “letter  to  em¬ 
ployees,”  Frank  Bennack,  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Hearst,  said  newspaper  acquisitions 
are  a  “major  focus”  of  the  company 
which  “will  continue  to  look  for  addi¬ 
tional  opportunities.” 

Bennack  noted  that  although  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  “were  mixed”  in 

The  7984  acquisitions 
bring  to  16  the  number 
daiiies  owned  by  Hearst. 

Hearst’s  newspaper  markets,  the 
majority  of  its  dailies  “benefitted 
from  improvements  in  the  economy 
and  the  resulting  positive  effects  on 
advertising.” 

Of  course,  newspapers  are  only  a 
fraction  of  the  burgeoning  Hearst 
empire  that  now  includes  125 
businesses. 

The  same  five  year  period  that  saw 
Hearst  add  to  its  newspaper  groups 
also  saw  expansion  in  cable  television 
systems  and  programming,  consumer 
magazines,  broadcast  television, 
book  publishing  and  trade  magazines. 

Bennack’s  letter  to  employees  also 
gave  a  run-down  of  the  “highlights” 
of  the  company’s  newspapers. 

Capital  Newspapers,  publisher  of 
the  morning  and  Sunday  Albany 
Times  Union  and  evening  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News  was  one  of  the  best  per¬ 
forming  units,  Bennack  said. 

The  Times-Union’s  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  editions  expanded  business 
coverage  last  year  and  registered 
gains  in  circulation  and  classified 
advertising.  The  Knickerbocker 
News’  circulation  was  “more  stable, 
although  slipping  some”  in  1984. 

The  Baltimore  News  American  saw 
its  total  market  coverage  program 
gain  in  advertiser  support  last  year, 
but  its  SPORTSFIRST  edition  folded 
in  September  after  a  year  of  publica¬ 
tion  because  of  poor  circulation. 

The  Edwardsville  Intelligencer 
turned  to  expanding  its  commercial 
printing  advertising  to  compensate 
for  the  impact  of  a  “still-weak”  local 


economy  on  ad  volume. 

The  Huron  Daily  Tribune,  howev¬ 
er,  managed  to  maintain  its  circula¬ 
tion  and  have  “a  better  year  than 
could  be  expected”  in  a  market  with 
15%  unemployment. 

The  Herald  Community  Newspap¬ 
ers  in  California  merged  their  two 
dailies  into  one  product  last  year  and 
are  trying  out  new  marketing  strat¬ 
egies  for  the  29  weeklies. 

As  for  the  Los  Angeles  Herald 
Examiner,  its  circulation  slide  mod¬ 
erated  in  1984  as  Hearst  continues  to 
search  for  “a  stronger  niche  for  this 
paper  in  a  very  difficult  and  challeng¬ 
ing  market.” 

The  Midland  Daily  News  in  Michi¬ 
gan  completed  the  installation  of  an 
offset  press  and  a  graphic  redesign 
last  year.  Circulation  gains  through¬ 
out  most  of  the  year  were  “tem¬ 
pered”  by  the  loss  of  jobs  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  that  resulted  from  the  closedown 
of  a  nuclear  power  plant  under  con¬ 
struction. 

In  Texas,  the  Midland  Reporter- 
Telegram  added  a  business  computer 
and  a  color  scanner  to  improve  its 
operations  and  quality.  The  paper  had 
“exceptional  performance”  despite 
the  continued  slump  in  the  area’s  oil- 
based  economy. 

At  the  Plainview  Daily  Herald, 
retail  and  industrial  expansion  now 
underway  is  expected  to  offset  the 
sluggishness  in  the  agriculture-based 
economy. 

The  San  Antonio  Light’s  daily  and 
Sunday  circulation  increased  in  1984 
and  the  all-day  paper  now  has  almost 
half  of  its  circulation  in  the  morning 
field.  The  newspaper  “brightened  its 
graphics”  and  added  a  weekly  fashion 
supplement  in  1984.  The  paper  also 
installed  an  additional  press  line  and 
the  company’s  investment  in  product, 
marketing  and  plant  facilities  were 
“accelerated.” 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner’s 
Sunday  circulation  reached  “historic 
levels”  but  daily  circulation  softened 
to  reflect  “the  national  attitude 
toward  evening  papers,”  Bennack 
said.  Advertising  volume  improved, 
“with  a  large  assist  from  classified,” 
and  the  new  East  Bay  satellite  plant 
began  operations. 

The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer’s 
completion  of  its  first  full  year  as  part 
of  a  joint  operating  agency,  with  the 
Seattle  Times,  “saw  good  circulation 
growth  and  the  paper’s  civic  presence 
enhanced,”  Bennack  stated. 
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JOA’s  boost  prices,  study  reveals 


By  Robert  G.  Picard 

The  public  is  economically  harmed 
by  monopolies  created  by  joint  oper¬ 
ating  agreements,  a  study  at  Louisi¬ 
ana  State  University  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  has  shown. 

The  study,  by  this  author  and  Gary 
D.  Fackler,  revealed  that  prices 
charged  for  advertising  were  higher 
for  papers  under  the  agreements  than 
for  papers  which  compete  with  an¬ 
other  daily  paper  in  the  same  city. 

The  study  considered  price  changes 
in  open  line  rates  between  1972  and 
1982  for  78  newspapers  in  38  cities 
across  the  country.  It  showed  that  ad¬ 
vertisers  were  placed  at  an  economic 
disadvantage  by  the  joint  operating 
agreement  prices  because  of  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  competition.  Advertisers 
wishing  to  use  general  circulation 
newspapers  for  their  messages  were 
thus  forced  to  pay  the  higher  prices  or 
not  use  the  medium. 

The  study  found  that  the  actual  in¬ 
creases  in  prices  for  JOA  papers  was 
about  half  that  of  competing  non-JOA 
papers  during  the  period,  but  showed 
that  that  result  was  misleading.  Joint 
operating  agreement  papers  reduced 
their  circulations  during  the  period, 
thus  reducing  what  advertisers  got  for 
their  money. 

In  order  to  compensate  for  the  cir¬ 
culation  changes,  the  researchers  cal¬ 
culated  changes  in  milline  rates  for 
the  period.  The  milline  rates  showed 
the  higher  rates  charged  by  joint  oper¬ 
ating  agreement  papers. 

In  terms  of  milline  rates,  the  cost 
for  joint  operating  agreement  papers 
rose  370%  between  1972  and  1982, 
but  the  cost  of  competing  non-joint 
operating  agreement  papers  rose  only 
260%  during  that  period. 

The  JOA  papers  operated  in  stan¬ 
dard  metropolitan  statistical  areas 
(SMSAs)  that  showed  an  average  in¬ 
crease  of  5.5%  in  population  between 
1972  and  1982,  but  experienced  an 
average  decline  of  6 . 3%  in  circulation 
during  the  period.  Competing  papers, 
on  the  other  hand,  operated  in  SMSAs 
that  lost  an  average  of  2.2%  of  their 
population,  but  increased  circulation 
by  an  average  of  20.3%. 

The  competing,  non-joint  operat¬ 
ing  agreement  papers  showed  a  strong 
willingness  to  increase  actual  adver¬ 
tising  prices  despite  the  competitive 
structure  of  their  markets.  Since  their 


(Robert  G.  Picard  is  an  assistant 
professor  at  the  Louisiana  State 
University  School  of  Journalism.) 


rates  and  rate  of  increase  are  below 
those  for  joint  operating  agreement 
papers,  it  can  be  argued  that  competi¬ 
tion  brings  some  advantages  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  consumer  and  that  the  JOA 
monopoly  results  in  economic  harm. 

Because  engineering  profit  by  re¬ 
ducing  costly  or  unwanted  circulation 
has  become  an  accepted  procedure  in 
newspaper  management,  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  assume  that  decline  in  circula¬ 
tion  among  JOA  papers  resulted  from 
efforts  of  those  pa^rs  to  reduce  cir¬ 
culation  costs  by  reducing  circulation 
and,  consequently,  increasing  adver¬ 
tising  rates.  Those  de  facto  rate  in¬ 
creases,  combined  with  increases  in 
actual  advertising  charges,  thus  in¬ 
creased  profit  and  pushed  ad  rate  in¬ 
creases  well  above  those  of  compet¬ 
ing  papers. 

Non-joint  operating  agreement  pa¬ 
pers  are  constrained  by  their  competi¬ 
tive  markets  from  manipulating  circu¬ 
lation  downward  as  an  alternative  to 
actual  ad  price  increases.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  must  constantly 
seek  to  increase  circulation  to  become 
the  circulation  leader  and  must  avoid 
becoming  trapped  in  the  circulation 
spiral.  The  circulation  spiral  results 
when  one  paper  gets  significantly 
more  circulation  in  the  primary  mar¬ 
keting  area  and  thus  gains  the  natural 
advantage  in  attracting  increased  cir¬ 
culation  and  advertising.  The  secon¬ 
dary  paper  gets  placed  in  the  position 
of  losing  advertising  to  the  larger  pa¬ 
per,  which  ultimately  results  in  a  loss 
of  circulation  to  the  larger  paper, 
which  in  turn  results  in  a  loss  of  more 
advertising,  etc.,  until  the  secondary 
paper  can  no  longer  stay  in  business. 

The  study  found  that  circulation 
price  differences  during  the  period 
were  not  as  different  between  the  two 
groups  as  were  ad  prices. 

Joint  operating  agreement  papers 
raised  their  price  per  copy  at  a  rate 
just  slightly  higher  than  did  compet¬ 
ing  papers,  but  their  subscription 
prices  rose  at  about  the  same  rate. 

The  changes  in  circulation  prices 
occurred  during  a  time  when  the  larg¬ 
est  part  of  the  industry  was  increasing 
single  copy  prices  to  250,  from  pre¬ 
vious  norms  of  100  for  small  papers 
and  150  for  larger  papers.  Joint  oper¬ 
ating  agreement  papers  raised  their 
prices  at  an  average  slightly  higher 
than  did  competing  papers,  but  it  was 
only  a  marginally  significant  differ¬ 
ence. 

That  same  difference  was  not  evi¬ 
dent  in  subscription  prices,  however. 

Because  reader  demand  for  news¬ 


papers  is  generally  inelastic,  the  in¬ 
creases  in  prices  by  competing  papers 
at  a  rate  similar  to  those  of  monopoly 
papers  was  not  risky  since  raising 
one’s  price  was  not  likely  to  result  in 
loss  of  subscribers  or  single  copy 
sales. 

The  study  supported  the  view  that 
competition  holds  down  the  costs  to 
the  consuming  public  in  terms  of  ad¬ 
vertising  space  and  that  monopoly  sit¬ 
uations  created  by  joint  operating 
agreements  results  in  monopolistic  ad 
pricing  behavior.  Those  tenants  were 
not  clearly  evident  in  circulation  pric¬ 
ing  behavior,  however,  probably  be¬ 
cause  publishers  have  never  ap¬ 
proached  circulation  prices  in  the 
same  way  they  approach  advertising 
prices  which  evince  various  levels  of 
elasticity. 


Credibility 

(Continued  from  page  63) 


•  Newspapers  can  build  credibility 
by  investing  in  their  copy  desks. 
Some  papers,  including  some  very 
big  ones  and  some  otherwise  very 
go^  ones,  overlook  the  truth  that  it 
takes  a  corps  of  copy  editors  strong  on 
both  quantity  and  quality  to  preserve 
accuracy  and  uphold  the  standards  of 
the  language. 

Some  of  our  best  reporters  are  out¬ 
rageously  deficient  in  spelling  and 
grammar;  discriminating  readers  dis¬ 
trust  their  reporting  when  mechanical 
sloppiness  gets  into  print.  A  good 
copy  editor  is  a  reporter’s  best  friend. 

•  We  should  not  fail  to  get  both 
sides  of  the  story.  Fundamental 
though  that  rule  may  be,  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  ignored. 

Not  only  do  we  ensure  fairness  by 
checking  the  other  side,  but  what  we 
discover  in  the  process  may  result  in  a 
better  story  than  the  original — or  no 
story  at  all. 

•  In  addition  to  building  in  scruti¬ 
ny  and  aggressive  questioning  of 
copy  on  our  desks,  we  should  estab¬ 
lish  the  principle  of  redundant  check¬ 
ing. 

For  example,  a  telephone  number 
should  not  go  into  the  paper  until 
someone,  reading  from  the  VDT 
screen,  has  dialed  it  and  reached  the 
right  party. 

Acknowledging  that  human  errors 
are  going  to  occur,  we  should  put  to¬ 
gether  a  production  procedure  under 
which  a  mistake  could  get  into  the 
paper  only  if  two  or  more  humans 
(Continued  on  page  74) 
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Review  of  syndication  in  the  past  year 

The  return  of  Voonesbury’  may  have  been  the  biggest  story,  but 
it  was  by  no  means  the  oniy  one.  And  what  wiii  1985  bring? 


'Doonesbury'  made  an  enormous  amount  of  news  lost  year. 


By  David  Astor 

Probably  the  most  dramatic  syn¬ 
dication-related  story  of  1984  was  the 
controversial  return  of  “Doones¬ 
bury.”  But  there  were  other 
extremely  important — albeit  not  as 
publicized — happenings  the  past  12 
months. 

The  financial  picture  of  syndicates 
is  one  example.  While  declining  to 
give  specific  figures,  a  number  of  the 
syndicate  executives  interviewed  for 
this  article  said  their  companies  did 
anywhere  from  slightly  to  significant¬ 
ly  better  in  1984  than  1983. 

Yet  even  though  the  rebounding 
U.S.  economy  put  more  money  into  a 
number  of  newspaper  budgets,  many 
dailies  did  not  greatly  increase  their 
syndicated  feature  purchases.  Some 
papers  used  the  money  in  their  bigger 
1984  coffers  for  locally- written  col¬ 
umns.  Others  bought  standing  fea¬ 
tures  from  supplemental  wire  ser¬ 
vices  (some  of  which  are  owned  by 
the  same  companies  that  own  syn¬ 
dicates).  And  when  papers  did  pur¬ 
chase  syndicated  features,  the  prices 
they  paid  did  not  usually  rise  as  rapid¬ 
ly  as  the  costs  syndicates  incurred 
paying  salaries,  sending  salespeople 
on  trips,  doing  promotion,  etc.  To  top 
it  off,  there  are  now  fewer  competitive 
major  market  dailies  around  to  buy 
comics,  columns,  and  other  syndi¬ 
cated  material. 

So  why  did  syndicates  do  well 
financially  last  year? 

A  big  reason  is  the  increase  in  reve¬ 
nue  from  licensed  products,  books, 
television  specials,  and  other  ven¬ 
tures  not  directly  related  to  newspa¬ 
pers.  And  another  reason  is  that  at 
least  some  syndicates  managed  to 
hold  down  their  operating  costs.  One 
way  several  syndicates  did  this  was 
putting  a  lid  on  the  quantity  of  offer¬ 
ings.  If  they  introduced  seven  or  eight 
new  comics  and  columns,  they  often 
dropped  seven  or  eight  others. 

In  fact,  the  Register  and  Tribune 
Syndicate  actually  reduced  its  stable 
of  properties  from  about  45  to  30  in  the 
past  12  months — and  plans  to  bring 


the  number  down  to  approximately  25 
by  the  end  of  1985.  “We  feel  that  with 
the  decline  in  major  market  newspa¬ 
pers,  there  is  just  not  enough  room  for 
(all  of)  the  (syndicated)  material  avail¬ 
able,’’  said  RTS  president  Dennis  R. 
Allen.  “What  we  intend  to  do  is 
‘boutique’  the  syndicate’’ — i.e.,  con¬ 
centrate  on  the  sale  of  a  smaller  num¬ 
ber  of  stronger  features.  He  added 
that  it  “just  grieves  me”  that  many 
excellent  features  are  not  com- 
mercially-viable  enough  to  succeed  in 
today’s  market. 

But  even  the  strongest  comics  and 
columns,  added  Allen,  now  take  lon¬ 
ger  (and  thus  require  more  sales  time 
and  money)  to  catch  on.  He  said  a 
major  reason  for  this  is  the  decreasing 
number  of  truly  competitive  large 
dailies — meaning  less  papers  eager  to 
buy  syndicated  features  before  thf’ir 
rivals  do. 

That  said,  there  were  still  at  least 
some  syndicates  who  had  healthy 
increases  in  feature  sales  last  year. 


And  even  syndicates  that  did  not  do  as 
well  in  total  business  had  at  least  some 
specific  successes.  What  were  some 
of  the  most  important  1984 
developments  at  various  major  syn¬ 
dicates?  And  what  might  be  coming  in 
1985? 

At  the  aforementioned  RTS,  Allen 
reported  that  the  syndicate  still  had  a 
profitable  1984  despite  cutting  back 
on  its  feature  lineup.  Two  of  its  suc- 
cessful  offerings  were  the 
demographic  “People  Patterns”  col¬ 
umn  by  Peter  K.  Francese  (see  E&P, 
k^.irch  24),  which  gained  about  125 
trlients  in  its  first  year,  and  T^ewis 
TJriizard’s  humor  column  (E&P, 
Fe'^jary  25),  which  passed  the  200- 
client  mark  and  spawned  a  best¬ 
selling  book. 

As  for  RTS  comics,  Bil  Keane’s 
“The  Family  Circus”  now  has  over 
1,100  papers  as  it  nears  its  25th 
anniversary;  a  book  has  been  released 
to  mark  this  milestone.  Allen  stated 
that  sales  were  also  good  for  the  new 
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“Dick  and  Jane”  comic  by  Chuck 
Roth  (E&P,  March  24)  and  “The 
Rock  Channel”  strip  by  the  Gilchrists 
and  Greg  Walker  (E&P,  June  23).  And 
Allen  said  “Benchley”  by  Jerry 
Dumas  and  Mort  Drucker  (E&P,  July 
28)  gained  about  100  newspaper 
clients  in  its  first  few  months.  The 
strip  is  set  in  the  White  House. 

Speaking  of  the  White  House,  Gar¬ 
ry  Trudeau’s  spoofing  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  administration  in  “Doonesbury” 
angered  President  Reagan,  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident  Bush,  and  various  newspapers 
who  permanently  or  temporarily 
dropped  the  strip  (E&P,  October  27, 
November  3,  etc.).  The  insistence  of 
Trudeau  and  Universal  Press  Syn¬ 
dicate  that  “Doonesbury”  run  at  least 
44  picas  wide  when  it  returned  from 
sabbatical  September  30  also  angered 
a  number  of  papers  (E&P,  July  28, 
November  3,  etc.)  but  drew  support 
from  some  of  Trudeau’s  fellow  car¬ 
toonists  (E&P,  October  13).  All  in  all, 
“Doonesbury”  picked  up  about  820 
clients — almost  100  more  than  it  had 
when  Trudeau  took  his  break  in  early 
1983 — and  an  enormous  amount  of 
national  publicity. 

Universal  also  picked  up  “The  Far 
Side”  by  Gary  Larson  from  Chronicle 
Features  in  September  (E&P,  July  28) 
and  increased  the  comic  panel’s  client 
list  from  about  130  to  200  papers  by 
December,  according  to  syndicate 
vice  president  Thomas  N.  Thornton. 
Larson’s  creation  last  year  spawned 
two  best-selling  book  collections  as 
well. 

As  for  new  comics.  Universal 
introduced  Brian  Basset’s  “Adam” 
(E&P,  June  23),  which  stars  a  house- 
husband.  The  comic — one  of  several 
this  year  that  took  its  inspiration  from 
a  societal  trend — has  been  purchased 
by  over  100  papers. 

Thornton  added  that  about  100  pa¬ 
pers  have  bought  Brendan  Boyd’s 
“Money  List”  (E&P,  June  30)  and 
Megatrends  author  John  Naisbitt’s 
“Trend  Notes”  (E&P,  December 
22) — both  of  which  are  short  and 
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visual.  “There  seems  to  be  a  real  mar¬ 
ket  for  graphic-oriented  features,” 
declared  Thornton.  “I  think  USA 
Today  has  had  an  impact.” 

The  syndicate’s  tabloid  “Streets” 
supplement  aimed  at  young  adults,  he 
continued,  also  had  a  successful  start 
(E&P,  May  19). 

As  for  how  Universal  fared  in 
general  last  year,  Thornton  said, 
“Because  of  ‘Doonesbury,’  our  1984 
growth  was  greater  than  most  syn¬ 
dicates.  But  even  without  ‘Doones¬ 
bury,’  we  had  our  largest  percentage 
increase  in  business  (ever).”  The  syn¬ 
dicate,  which  has  had  a  rapid  rise 
since  starting  in  1970,  will  be  celebrat¬ 
ing  its  15th  anniversary  next  month. 

This  year  might  also  see  the  airing 
of  two  “Cathy”  television  spinoffs. 
Thornton  said  deals  have  been  signed 
to  turn  Cathy  Guisewite’s  comic  into 
both  an  animated  special  and  a  live- 
action  series. 

Speaking  of  television  shows.  New 
York  City’s  Museum  of  Broadcasting 
last  fall  began  a  major  retrospective  of 
“Peanuts”  specials  (E&P,  November 
24).  Earlier  in  1984,  United  Feature 
Syndicate  announced  that  it  had 
signed  the  2,000th  client  for  Charles 
M.  Schulz’s  strip — a  plateau  it  said 
had  never  been  reached  by  a  comic 
before  (E&P,  August  4).  This  year 
will  mark  the  35th  anniversary  of 
“Peanuts.” 


Jim  Davis’  “Garfield,”  which  has 
the  fourth  largest  subscriber  list, 
added  over  100  more  papers  in  1984. 
And  Brad  Anderson’s  “Marmaduke” 
panel — another  popular  United  prop¬ 
erty-celebrated  its  30th  birthday  last 
year  (E&P,  December  1). 

David  Hendin,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  editorial  director  for  United 
(and  Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion),  said  fast-rising  new  comics 
included  Pat  Brady’s  “Rose  is  Rose” 
(E&P,  March  31).  It  was  signed  by 
about  125  U.S.  papers. 

Old  and  new  United  comics  gained 
a  combined  net  total  of  about  130 
newspaper  spaces  in  1984,  reported 
Hendin.  (Given  that  figure — as  well 
as  the  820  papers  for  “Doonesbury” 
and  the  success  of  a  few  other  strips 
that  will  be  mentioned  later  in  this 
story — some  syndicates  last  year 
must  have  lost  a  significant  number  of 
comics  spaces.)  United  is  off  to  a  good 
start  for  1985  with  Jim  Meddick’s 
“Robotman,”  which  already  had 
over  70  subscribers  as  of  last  month 
(E&P,  December  29).  It  will  debut 
February  18. 

As  for  columnists,  Hendin  said 
“Miss  Manners”  added  about  75  pa¬ 
pers  in  1984  and  now  has  215  clients. 
She  also  had  another  best-selling 
book.  Dr.  June  M.  Reinisch's  “The 
Kinsey  Report”  (E&P,  January  28), 
gained  over  100  subscribers  in  its  first 
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year. 

There  were  a  number  of  new  offer¬ 
ings  at  NEA  last  year  (E&P,  October 
20)  and  the  company’s  World  Alma¬ 
nac  publication  hit  number  one  on  the 
New  York  Times  best-seller  list  for  the 
first  time.  Also  newsworthy  was  the 
ending  of  the  “Our  Boai  ding  House” 
comic  by  Tom  McCormick  and  Les 
Carroll  after  more  than  six  decades 
(E&P,  December  22).  A  different  kind 
of  loss  was  the  death  of  longtime  NEA 
bridge  columnist  Oswald  Jacoby 
(E&P,  July  7).  His  son  took  over  the 
feature. 

Hendin  said  1984  was  another  “up 
year”  of  growth  for  United  Media  En¬ 
terprises — the  parent  of  NEA  and 
United  Feature — as  a  whole.  A  poten¬ 
tial  source  of  significant  future  re¬ 
venues  is  UME’s  videotex-oriented 
Electronic  Media  Services,  which 
started  operations  last  year  (E  &  P, 
April  14). 

Tribune  Media  Services  (E&P,  Sep¬ 
tember  8)  also  took  a  large  step  into 
the  electronics  area  with  its  June  1 
move  from  New  York  to  Florida.  The 
former  Tribune  Company  Syndicate 
also  had  some  successes  last  year 
with  its  newspaper  offerings.  TMS 
president  Robert  S.  Reed  said  col¬ 
umnist  Mike  Royko — who  joined  the 
syndicate  after  moving  from  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times  to  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  (E&P,  February  11) — now 
appears  in  close  to  3(X)  papers.  And 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  Mike  Peters  gained  over  180 
clients  for  his  new  “Mother  Goose  & 
Grimm”  strip  (E&P,  September  8). 
Coming  January  7  from  TMS  will  be 
the  “Tom  Peters  on  Excellence” 
business  column  (E&P,  December 
22).  Reed  and  others  interviewed  for 
this  story  said  business-oriented  fea¬ 
tures  were  the  biggest  growth  cate¬ 
gory  in  text  syndication  last  year,  with 
health-related  features  probably 
second. 

Pete  Hansen’s  TMS-distributed 
“Lolly”  comic  ended  in  1984  after  29 
years  of  syndication  (E&P,  Septem¬ 
ber  22). 

No  year  is  without  controversy, 
and  TMS  wasn’t  immune.  Although  it 
actually  happened  in  late  1983,  E&P 
learned  in  early  1984  that  a  gay  theme 
in  Henry  Raduta’s  and  Frank  Bolle’s 
“Winnie  Winkle”  was  nixed  by  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune,  and  the  syndicate  (E&P,  Jan¬ 
uary  21). 

At  King  Features  Syndicate,  car¬ 
toonist  Mort  Walker  toned  down  the 
Miss  Buxley  character  in  “Beetle 
Bailey”  after  complaints  about 
alleged  sexism  (E&P,  June  16,  June 


30,  etc.).  On  a  less  controversial  note, 
a  large  “best  of  ‘Beetle’”  book  was 
published  last  year  (E&P,  April  7). 
And  Walker’s  and  Dik  Browne’s  “Hi 
and  Lois”  celebrated  its  30th  birthday 
and  1 ,000th  newspaper  client  (E&P, 
December  8). 

As  for  new  comics.  King  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  Allan 
Priaulx  noted  that  Bill  Holbrook’s 
“On  the  Fastrack”  (E&P,  August  25) 
gained  about  200  clients  in  its  first 
year.  And  he  said  the  new  “Striking 
Back”  column  on  drug  abuse  by  Sue 
Rusche  (E&P,  October  27)  and  the 
“Pat  Answers  for  Kids”  sports  fea¬ 
ture  by  Pat  Mclnally  each  gained 
about  100  papers. 


'Peanuts'  topped  2,000  papers. 

Coming  this  year  will  be  the  3Sth 
anniversary  of  “Beetle.”  And  coming 
in  1985  or  rfter  will  be  Broadway  ver¬ 
sions  of  “Beetle”  (which  has  the  third 
largest  client  list  of  syndicated  com¬ 
ics)  and  Browne’s  “Hagar  the  Horri¬ 
ble”  (the  fifth  largest).  “Blondie,” 
which  is  second,  will  probably  crack 
the  2,000-paper  mark  in  1985.  The 
Dean  Young- written  strip  is  now 
drawn  by  Stan  Drake  (E&P,  Novem¬ 
ber  10). 

Also,  a  “Betty  Boop  and  Felix” 
television  special — based  on  the  new 
King  comic  created  by  Walker  and 
written  and  drawn  by  four  of  his  sons 
(E&P,  December  l)^is  scheduled  to 
air  in  March.  And  a  live-action  movie 
based  on  Lee  Falk’s  “Mandrake  the 
Magician”  (which  reached  its  50th 
anniversary  last  year)  should  be  com¬ 
ing  in  1986,  said  Priaulx. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate 
may  not  have  the  comics  lineup  of  a 
King,  but  it  did  introduce  “The  Quig- 
mans”  by  Buddy  Hickerson  (E&P, 
March  10)  and  “Bumgardner”  by  Jim 
Smith  (E&P,  May  5).  And  LATS 
president  Willard  Colston  said  the 
syndicate  will  try  to  strengthen  its 
comics  roster  in  1985  and  beyond.  He 
also  noted  that  LATS  wants  to  get 
more  into  licensing  this  year. 

LATS  did  very  well  in  other  areas 
the  past  12  months,  with  Colston 
reporting  an  overall  syndicate  profit 
that  was  200%  higher  than  expected. 


“And  we  have  tripled  our  revenues  in 
six  years,”  he  added. 

Among  the  syndicate’s  popular 
1984  offerings  were  the  He^th  and 
Fitness  News  Service,  which  started 
in  1983  and  now  has  about  120  clients; 
and  the  Time  Magazine  News  and 
Feature  Service,  which  was  bought 
by  about  40  U.S.  and  foreign  papers. 
(Colston  said  LATS’  international 
sales  efforts,  spearheaded  by  Jesse 
Levine,  grew  rapidly  last  year.) 

There  was  also  the  drive-in  movie 
column  by  Joe  Bob  Briggs  (E&P, 
December  15);  a  special  series  of  arti¬ 
cles  by  Henry  Kissinger  bought  by 
about  50  U.S.  and  foreign  major  mar¬ 
ket  dailies — many  of  whom  paid  quite 
hefty  sums  (E&P,  May  19);  and  the 
Gallup  Poll,  which  correctly  pre¬ 
dicted  Reagan’s  margin  of  victory 
(E&P,  November  17). 

And  LATS  offered  numerous 
excerpts  from  books  such  as  Lee 
lacocca’s  autobiography.  (The  num¬ 
ber  of  books  being  syndicated,  said 
Colston,  has  been  greatly  increasing 
the  past  few  years.)  LATS  also  did  a 
lot  of  “packaging”  of  complete  books 
such  as  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Guide 
to  Southern  California.  (“Packag¬ 
ing”  involves  coming  up  with  ideas 
and  writers  for  books  which  are  then 
published  by  another  company.) 

Editorial  cartoonist  Paul  Conrad  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  LATS 
won  his  third  Pulitzer  Prize  last  year 
(E&P,  May  5).  And  astrology  col¬ 
umnist  Sydney  Oman*  ceLbrated  his 
20th  anniversary  with  the  syndicate. 

LATS  achieved  the  signing  coup  of 
1984  when  it  reached  an  agreement, 
effective  this  April,  with  superstar 
“At  Wit’s  End”  columnist  Erma 
Bombeck  of  News  America  Syndicate 
(E&P,  November  24).  This  apparent¬ 
ly  led  to  Steven  Jehorek’s  resignation 
as  president  and  chief  executive  offi¬ 
cer  of  NAS,  with  Richard  S.  New- 
combe  of  LATS  taking  his  place 
(E&P,  December  15). 

Other  changes  are  in  store  for  NAS 
this  year.  It  will  soon  be  renamed  The 
Times  Syndicate  after  the  Times  of 
London — the  most  prestigious 
Rupert  Murdoch-owned  paper.  And  it 
plans  to  offer  a  Times  of  London 
News  Service  in  1985. 

There  were  a  number  of  other  sig¬ 
nificant  events  for  the  former  Field 
Newspaper  Syndicate  in  1984.  Milton 
Caniff  (E&P,  April  7)  of  NAS  and 
King  reached  his  50th  year  of  doing  a 
major  syndicated  strip;  he  started 
“Terry  and  the  Pirates”  in  1934  and 
later  moved  on  to  “Steve  Canyon.” 
Independent  Press  Service,  for  which 
NAS  handled  sales,  shut  down  May  1 
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'The  Wizard  of  Id'  reached  its  20th  year  and  1 ,000th  client. 


after  86  years  (E&P,  April  21).  “Can 
You  Solve  the  Mystery?”  by  Jim 
Lawrence  and  Fran  Matera  (E&P, 
July  14)  became  one  of  the  few  con¬ 
tinuity  strips  (albeit  a  specialty-type 
one)  to  catch  on  in  recent  years — 
garnering  over  200  clients.  Virgil 
Partch  died  in  a  tragic  car  accident, 
but  left  enough  “Big  George”  car¬ 
toons  to  last  until  1990  (E&P,  August 
18).  “Willy  ’n  Ethel”  cartoonist  Joe 
Martin  began  his  second  comic — 
“Porterfield,”  which  is  designed  for 
business  sections  (E&P,  October  13). 
“The  Wizard  of  Id”  by  Brant  Parker 
and  Johnny  Hart  celebrated  its  20th 
birthday  and  1,000th  newspaper 
client  (E&P,  November  24).  And  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  ruled  that  poli¬ 
tical  columnists  Evans  and  Novak 
could  not  be  sued  for  libel  for  what 
they  wrote  about  a  Marxist  professor 
(E&P,  December  15). 

Political  (a.k.a.  editorial  page)  col¬ 
umnists  are  probably  what  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  Writers  Group  is  most 
known  for — with  people  like  George 
F.  Will,  Ellen  Goodman,  David  S. 
Broder,  and  William  Raspberry 
among  its  lineup  of  contributors.  But 
WPWG  general  manager  and  editorial 
director  William  B.  Dickinson  Jr. 
stated  that  the  syndicate  is  continuing 
to  expand  its  offerings. 

He  mentioned  that  WPWG  in  1984 
introduced  its  second  comic  strip — 
the  baby  boom-oriented  “Middle 
Ages”  by  Ron  Jaudon  (E&P,  Septem¬ 
ber  29)-— to  join  Berke  Breathed’s 
“Bloom  County,”  which  has  built  a 
client  list  of  more  than  635  papers  in 
about  five  years.  (Contrary  to  some 
people’s  expectations,  Breathed’s 
frequently  topical  strip  was  not  hurt 
much  by  the  return  of  “Doones- 
bury.”  But  it  did  experience  its  usual 
share  of  controversy.  The  Syracuse 
Herald-Journal,  for  instance,  drop¬ 
ped  it  in  September  because  of  a  joke 
concerning  a  nun.)  WPWG  also 
signed  another  editorial  cartoonist — 
Dana  Summers  of  the  Orlando  Sen¬ 
tinel  (E&P,  December  15).  And  a 
computer  column  by  T.R.  Reid  and 
Michael  Schrage  was  introduced 
(E&P,  August  4). 

Dickinson  reported  strong  growth 
for  Jane  Pryant  Quinn’s  personal  fi¬ 
nance  column  (helped  by  her  appear¬ 


ances  on  CBS  television)  and  for 
WPWG’s  lineup  of  health-related 
features — including  Dr.  Jean  Mayer’s 
“Food  for  Thought”  column,  the 
American  Health  magazine  package, 
and  “On  Aging.” 

Last  year’s  overall  picture  for 
WPWG?  “We  had  five  sales  for  every 
two  cancellations,”  stated 
Dickinson. 

The  New  York  Times  Syndkation 
Sales  Corporation  grew  in  1984  as 
well.  “It  was  the  best  year  we  ever 
had,”  said  president  Sam  Summerlin. 

He  noted  that  N  YTSSC  took  on  the 
Newhouse  News  Service  and  Balti¬ 
more  Sun  News  Service  after  the  fold¬ 
ing  of  Independent  Press  Service, 
became  the  North  American  repre¬ 
sentative  for  the  SIPA  photo  agency 
(E&P,  February  25),  and  began  offer¬ 
ing  material  from  papers  such  as  El 
Pais  of  Madrid  (E&P,  April  21)  and 
the  Daily  Mail  of  London  (E&P, 
August  25).  There  were  also  new  col¬ 
umns  by  writer  Joyce  Maynard  (E&P, 
December  22),  former  U.S.  Secretary 
of  Treasury  William  E.  Simon  (E&P, 
November  17),  retired  New  York 
Times  military  affairs  correspondent 
Drew  Middleton  (E&P,  November 
10),  and  love  philosopher  Dr.  Leo  F. 
Buscaglia  (E&P,  June  30).  The  syn¬ 
dicate  also  offers  book  excerpts,  does 
“packaging”  of  books  (like  LATS), 
and  is  involved  in  home  video  and 
videocassettes,  among  other  things. 

Summerlin  noted  that  NYTSSC 
does  not  have  as  “much  in  cartoons” 
as  a  number  of  other  syndicates,  but 
that  it  considers  itself  a  “full-service” 
company  because  of  its  widely 
divergent  mix  of  other  offerings. 

The  mix  at  McNaught  Syndicate 
also  widened  this  past  year  when 
George  Gately’s  “Heathcliff”  (E&P, 
May  19)  was  turned  into  a  popular 
television  show.  This  helped  the  sub¬ 
scriber  list  for  the  comic  panel  expand 
to  over  1 ,060,  according  to  MS  presi¬ 
dent  Tim  Me  Adam. 

Another  growing  McNaught  fea¬ 
ture  in  1984  was  D.L.  Stewart’s 
“Paternity  Ward,”  whose  client  list 
rose  from  about  100  to  180  papers.  In 
other  McNaught  news,  Tony 
DiPreta’s  “Joe  Palooka”  ceased  in 
November  after  52  years  of  syndica¬ 
tion. 


At  Copley  News  Service,  editor  and 
general  manager  Charles  Ohl  said  the 
company’s  package  of  editorial  car¬ 
toons  (and  editorials)  continued  to 
gain  clients  last  year.  He  added  that 
the  Copley  packages  of  editorial 
material  geared  for  special  advertis¬ 
ing  sections  (home  and  garden,  back- 
to-school,  Christmas,  etc.)  were  also 
popular.  In  the  non-newspaper  area, 
Ohl  mentioned  that  Copley  continued 
to  do  well  with  its  radio  network. 

Like  many  other  syndicates,  Cop¬ 
ley  has  been  increasingly  integrating 
new  technologies  into  its  operations. 
Ohl  reported,  for  instance,  that  var¬ 
ious  Copley  columnists  are  beginning 
to  send  their  writing  to  the  news  serv¬ 
ice  via  computer.  And  an  increasing 
number  of  Copley’s  newspaper 
clients  are  receiving  material  via  com¬ 
puter  rather  than  mail. 

Other  1984  developments  in  syndi¬ 
cation?  The  Boston-based  National 
Braille  Press’  Syndicated  Columnists 
Weekly  continued  to  grow  (E&P, 
February  11).  The  Newspaper  Com¬ 
ics  Council  was  renamed  the  News¬ 
paper  Features  Council  after  writers 
were  invited  to  become  members 
(E&P,  April  21).  Goody  L.  Solomon 
celebrated  the  10th  anniversary  of  her 
self-syndicated  food  column  (E&P, 
April  21).  The  Museum  of  Cartoon 
Art  reached  its  10th  birthday  (E&P, 
July  21).  A  new  column  by  televi¬ 
sion’s  Mister  Rogers  was  introduced 
by  Family  Syndications  (E&P,  July 
21).  The  Cartoonists  &  Writers  Syn¬ 
dicate  began  a  popular  package  of 
foreign  editorial  cartoons  (E&P, 
August  18).  Sun  Features  Inc. 
introduced  Edward  Cornish’s  future- 
oriented  column  (E&P,  October  20). 
Dorothy  Able  began  syndicating  poli¬ 
tical  caricatures  (E&P,  October  27). 
Imprisoned  Uruguayan  cartoonist 
Francisco  Laurenzo  Pons  was  re¬ 
leased  (E&P,  November  17). 

Some  1984  trends?  Blacks  (E&P, 
February  4)  and  women  (E&P,  April 
14)  continued  to  be  underrepresented 
in  syndicated  cartooning.  Syndicated 
political  columnists  may  not  be  as 
influential  as  they  used  to  be  (E&P, 
June  2)  and  conservative  pundits 
appear  to  be  doing  better  than  liberal 
ones  (E&P,  June  9).  Syndicated 
graphics  are  on  the  rise  (E&P,  June 
23).  The  number  of  animals  in  comics 
mi^t  be  increasing  (E&P,  August  4). 
Major  newspapers  seem  to  be  getting 
less  territorial  exclusivity  on  features 
(E&P,  September  15). 

And  coming  early  this  year  will  be 
the  final  report  of  the  21st  Century 
Comics  project  (E&P,  October  6),  an 
ad  hoc  group  that  has  been  studying 
ways  to  improve  Sunday  comics  sec¬ 
tions. 
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Reuters  launches  international  photo  service 


Reuters  news  agency  launched  its 
international  News  Pictures  Service 
on  January  I. 

The  service  resulted  from  Reuter’s 
acqusition  last  June  of  United  Press 
International’s  24  foreign  news  pic¬ 
ture  operations  for  $3.3  million. 

Reuters  and  UPI  also  signed  a  10- 
year  contract  calling  for  the 
interchange  of  photos  between  them. 
The  deal  ^so  calls  for  Reuters  to  pay 
UPI  $2.46  million  over  the  first  five 
years  of  the  contract. 

Under  the  agreement,  UPI  photo 
'subscribers  in  the  U.S.  will  continue 
to  receive  domestic  photos  from  the 
American  news  service  and 
international  photos  supplied  by  Reu¬ 
ter  News  Picture  Service. 

Abroad,  subscribers  to  the  Reuter 
News  Picture  Service  will  also 
receive  U.S.  photos  provided  by  UPI. 

The  Reuter  photo  office  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  will  be  the  headquarters 
for  the  news  agency’s  picture 
operations  throughout  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

The  agreement  will  also  give  UPI 
subscribers  access  via  Reuters  to 
photos  from  the  Press  Association, 
Great  Britain’s  national  press  agency, 
and  from  Keystone,  a  Swiss  photo 
agency  specializing  in  Central 
Europe. 

In  launching  its  service,  Reuters 
said  it  plans  to  deploy  more  photo¬ 
graphers  outside  the  U.S.  “than  any 
comparable  organization.’’ 

The  London-based  news  service 
also  intends  to  invest  in  equipment  for 


“speeding  up  the  handling  of  pic¬ 
tures.” 

In  related  developments,  the  newly 
established  European  News  Picture 
Agency  began  operations  in  Frank¬ 
fort,  West  Germany,  on  Jan.  1  and 
Agence  France-Presse  launched  its 
own  worldwide  picture  service. 

Nine  European  news  agencies  are 
partners  in  the  European  Picture 
operation  which  was  planned  for  over 
two  years.  The  agencies  include  the 
West  German  news  agency,  DPA; 
Agence  France-Presse,  the  Dutch 
agency,  ANP;  ANOP  of  Portugal;  Ita¬ 
ly’s  ANSA;  Belgium’s  BELGA; 
Spain’s  EFE;  TT  of  Sweden,  and  the 

Newsday  honors 
deceased  carrier 

Applicants  for  the  scholarship  must 
be  in  their  senior  year  of  high  school, 
have  two  years  experience  carrying 
Newsday  and  have  been  on  their 
routes  through  Dec.  31  of  their  junior 
year. 

Newsday  of  Long  Island,  N.  Y. ,  has 
announced  a  new  $2,000  scholarship, 
the  Newsday  Christopher  Gruhn  Car¬ 
rier  Memorial  Scholarship,  named  in 
honor  of  the  14-year-old  carrier  who 
was  murdered  in  March  1983  while 
delivering  papers  in  Rockville  Center, 
N.Y. 

Applicants  will  be  screened  by  a 
panel  of  prominent  educators  and  fin¬ 
al  selection  will  be  made  by  an  outside 
board 


Swiss  picture  agency.  Keystone. 

The  nine  European  agencies  will 
pool  their  photos  for  their  own  use 
within  Europe  and  will  have  access  to 
AFP’s  worldwide  photos.  Through 
AFP,  the  agencies  will  also  be  able  to 
sell  their  European  photos  abroad. 


Credibility 

(Continued  from  page  69) 


erred  in  the  same  way. 

•  We  ought  to  ask  ourselves  ques¬ 
tions,  too,  about  whether  we  are  be¬ 
ing  sufficiently  sensitive  to  the  lives 
of  those  we  write  about.  As  Time  put 
it  in  its  article  on  press  credibility  on 
Dec.  12,  1983,  “It’s  your  story  but 
my  life.” 

In  covering  tragedies,  the  press  has 
often  been  guilty  of  exploiting  the 
emotionally  vulnerable.  We  need  to 
think  about  it. 

It  is  ironic  that  a  business  that 
trades  on  truth  is  found  by  much  of  the 
public  to  be  lacking  in  credibility. 

I  know  of  no  one  in  the  business 
today  who  does  not  feel  that  newspa¬ 
pers  have  made  tremendous  progress 
in  the  last  several  decades. 

Our  reporters  and  editors  bring 
greater  knowledge  to  their  assign¬ 
ments;  we  are  more  scrupulous  in  at¬ 
tending  to  the  ethics  of  our  profes¬ 
sion;  we  have  diversified  our  staffs  so 
that  they  are  more  representative  of 
the  communities  we  serve;  we  have 
broadened  our  news  coverage  and  en¬ 
livened  it  with  better  writing  and  il¬ 
lustrations.  What  is  becoming  clear  is 
that  our  audience  has  not  remained 
static  any  more  than  we  have. 

The  people  who  read  newspapers, 
as  well  as  those  who  write  and  edit 
them,  have  become  more  sophisticat¬ 
ed. 

They  demand  more  of  their  news¬ 
papers  today  than  they  did  a  genera¬ 
tion  ago.  Many  of  them  are  disen¬ 
chanted  with  us  and  think  we  are  more 
interested  in  selling  papers  or  winning 
prizes  than  in  informing  the  public  on 
matters  of  governing  importance. 

To  what  extent  are  we  guilty  of  bias 
or  plain  inaccuracy,  and  what  can  we 
do  about  it? 

To  what  extent  is  public  hostility  a 
result  of  our  failure  to  be  responsive 
to  readers? 

These  are  questions  to  which  we 
have  to  find  answers  if  we  are  to  ful¬ 
fill  our  mandate — provide  our  readers 
with  accurate,  fair  and  thorough  news 
reporting  on  matters  of  importance  to 
the  community — and  thereby  win 
greater  public  support. 


QUESTION: 

Which  reader  involvement  game. 


.consistently  builds  and  holds  circulation  even  during  price 
boosts? 

.has  been  used  successfully  by  over  180  newspapers  in  US, 
Canada,  Australia? 

.is  repeated  by  58%  of  the  papers  that  use  it? 

.is  custom  made  for  your  publication  area,  your  readers,  your 
advertising? 

.gives  you  one  full  year’s  feature  use  with  an  8-week  game 
purchase? 


CALL  or  WRITE 
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Popular  books  for  your  library  from  the  special  selection 
of  newspaper-related  reading  available  by  mall  from  e&p 


381— THE  SOUD  GOLD  COPY  EDITOR,  by  Cart 
RiUet,  Jr.  A  down-to-earth  lesaon  on  writing  head¬ 
lines,  with  examples  ot  the  good  and  the  bad,  and 
how  to  edit  a  news  story  also  with  multiple  exam¬ 
ples.  Lessons  based  on  actual  staff  copy.  608 
pages.  $21,85 


382-REPORTINGniVRITING/EOrTING,  The  QuHl 
OuMae  to  .loumaHain,  edUad  by  Ron  Ljovet,  Ron 
Doriman  and  Harry  Futter,  Jr.  Selected  articles  by 
knowledgeable  professionals  and  journalism  educa¬ 
tors  providing  guidance  for  improving  journalistic 
skills,  first  in  a  series  planned  by  the  Society  of  Pro¬ 
fessional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  Paperback. 
148  pages.  $8.95 


387— MASTERING  GRAPHICS.  Design  and  Pro¬ 
duction  Made  Easy,  by  Jan  V.  While.  Covers  aU  the 
key  efforts  of  graphics  and  leads  the  amateur  or  pro¬ 
fessional  thrcugh  the  processes  and  terminology  of 
design,  layout  and  printing.  t3  chapters  well  illustrat¬ 
ed.  Paperback.  180  pages.  $24S9. 


394— FREELANCE  WRITING  FOR  PROFIT,  A 
Guide  to  Writing  8  Selling  NonflcUon  Articles,  by 
John  Booschen.  Exactly  that.  Well  illustrated  arxl  in¬ 
dexed.  Paperpack.  167  pages  $8.95 


399-THE  NEWS  BUSINESS,  ^  John  Chancellor 
and  Walter  R.  Meats.  Two  experienced  newsmen  in 
broadcasting  and  wire  service  techniques  show  how 
the  business  works  in  an  interesting  bierxl  of  shop 
talk,  anecdote  and  concrete  example.  An  inspiration 
to  aspiring  journalists  as  well  as  old  hands  in  its  treat¬ 
ment,  sometimes  hunK>rous,  of  a  subject  which  doz¬ 
ens  of  journalism  professors  have  succeeded  in  mak¬ 
ing  dull.  182  pages.  $12.95 


404-MAGAZINE  EDITING  WORKBOOK,  by  Don 
Ratify.  Includes  a  wide  variety  of  exercises  that  pro¬ 
vide  instrutions  and  practice  in  punctuation  and 
grammar,  copy  editing,  proofreading,  writing  titles, 
captions,  ale.  An  instructors  manual  to  supplement  a 
standard  grammar  test  311  pages.  $19.95 


405— ON-LINE  EDITING  by  James  G.  Stovall. 
Chartea  C.  Self  and  L  Edward  Mullins.  Taking  the 
edititrg  process  from  the  organization  and  operation 
of  the  news  and  editoriN  departments  through  the 
necessary  steps  of  style,  grammar  and  punctuation 
and  accuracy,  including  headline  and  picture  treat¬ 
ment  and  la^suL  with  emphasis  on  eleclonic  editing. 
Including  appendices  on  ethics,  instnjctions  for  VDT 
systems,  etc.  292  pages.  Indexed.  Paperback.$17.95 


407— FROM  NEWS  TO  NEWSPRINT,  Producing  a 
Student  Nearepyer,  by  Robert  H.  BoNe,  A  hand¬ 
book  with  basic  instruction  in  all  facets  at  publishing 
for  a  daily,  weekly  or  monthly.  Chapters  covering  the 
nature  of  news,  organization  of  staff,  copy  flow,  news 
writing,  features,  photos,  headlines,  adwrtisng,  dis- 
tiibution,  promotion,  with  suggested  study  projects. 
264  pages.  Indexed.  Illustraled.  Paperback  $15JS. 


408-THE  WRITER’S  TAX  AND  RECORD  KEEP¬ 
ING  HANDBOK,  Including  Everything  You  Can 
LagaMy  DeducL  by  WHHam  Alldnaon.  Just  what  the 
title  says.  Valuable  tips  on  everything  a  freelancer,  or 
any  author,  should  know  about  depreciation, 
expenses,  deductibility  of  office  space,  etc.  150 
pages.  Indexed.  Illustrated.  $7.95 


410-THE  HANDBOOK  OF  GOOD  ENGLISH,  A 
Contprehenaive,  Easy-to-Uae  0<tfda  to  Modam 
Grammar,  Punctuation,  Uaaga  and  Styfa,  by 
Eekrard  O.  Jbhnson.  Examples,  exceptions  and  dear 
explanations  of  why  grammar  has  the  nrlas  it  does. 
Ful  attention  to  styling  as  weN  as  treatment  of  num¬ 
bers,  abbreviations,  etc.  310  pagss.  $18J5 


415-THE  WRITER'S  GUIDE  TO  MAGAZBC  MAR¬ 
KETS:  FICTION,  by  Karen  Krisgar  and  hWan  Roaarv 
gm  Freedman.  Over  100  Kslings  of  consumer,  spe¬ 
cialty  and  literary  magazines  with  names  of 
important  persormel  and  descriptions  of  require¬ 
ments,  accessibility,  editorial  focus  and  audience. 
Tps  on  how  to  submit  a  story,  gat  it  published,  etc. 
240  pages.  Paperback.  $8JS 


418— THE  WRITER’S  GUIDE  TO  MAGAZINES 
MARKETS:  NONFICTION,  Same  authors,  skniltf 
information,  same  price.  $8A5 


417-GROPINO  FOR  ETHICS  8f  JOURNALISM,  by 
H.  Eugene  Goodwin.  An  assessment  of  the  current 
status  of  ethics  in  newspaper,  wire  service  and  tetovi 
Sion  journalism  after  interviewing  150  working  jour¬ 
nalists  and  some  media  watchers.  The  search  for 
standards,  for  social  responsibilily,  an  examination  of 
conflicts  of  imeresL  deceptions,  misrepresentations, 
privacy,  incompetence,  etc.  335  pages.  Indexed. 

$3SJW 


424-MARKETING  COMMUNICATION  AND  PRO¬ 
MOTION:  Text  and  Cases,  by  HWam  G.  Nk*els 
(Third  Edition}.  A  basic  textbook  covering  al  aspects 
of  marketing  communications  indudkig  advertising, 
personal  selling,  publicity,  public  relations,  sales  pro- 
nnotion,  word-of-mouth,  signs,  displays  and  direct 
mail.  Dozens  of  illustrations  plus  48  case  studies. 
Day-by-day  teaching  aids.  494  pages.  Indexed. 
Illustrated.  $30.95 


use  this  handy  coupon  for  your  E&P  Bookshelf 
order.  Allow  six  to  eight  weeks  for  delivery. 
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FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCf 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR.  | 

Newspaper  i 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations  i 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services,  Inc. 

408  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198  I 


EDWIN  0.  MEYER  ASSOCIATES 
Appraisers,  Brokers,  Consultants 
7200  Hermitage  Rd.,  Richmond,  VA 
23228 

Ed  0.  Meyer  (804)  266-1522 
Robin  R.  Lind  (804)  784-3713 
Frank  L.  Thomas  (919)  563-3365 


‘SENIOR  CLINIC".  A  specialist  writes  j 
merica's  only  health  column  on  medic-  ' 
I  problems  of  older  people.  Lively  (1  &  A  | 
ormat.  Rochester  (NY)  Democrat  &  : 
)hronicle-"Timely  -Incisive-  Excellent  I 
Reader  Response".  Now  in  4th  year.  ' 
Weekly,  6(J0  words.  Samples.  Dr.  j 
Macinnis,  HFM  Literary  Enterprises,  ! 
Box  307,  Edmonton,  Alberta  Canada,  i 
5J  2J7  (403)  973-2361.  I 


_ REAL  ESTATE _ 

HOUSE  CALLS-Houston  Post,  Miami 
Herald,  90  others.  6  national  awards; 
one  said  “concise,  entertaining,  wealth 
of  real  estate  knowledge,  solid  writing 
skills."  8th  year.  Edith  Lank,  Box 
18447,  Rochester  NY  14618;  (716) 
271-6230. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan, 
depreciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure. 
Krehbiel-Bolitho,  Inc.,  Robert  N. 
Bolitho,  PO  Box7133,  Shawnee  Mission 
KS  66207. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

ALAN  G  LEWIS.  MEDIA  BROKER 
On  file  over  100  active  qualified  buyers 
for  daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper  publica¬ 
tions.  Ridge  Rd,  Hardwick  Ma  01037; 
(413)  477-6009. 


Appraisals.  Mergers.  Sales. 

No  Charge  for  Consultation. 
WHITE  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
James  W.R.  White 
Box  109,  McMinnville  TN  37110 
(615)  473-2104  or  473-3715. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
Rte  1,  Box  146,  Theodore,  AL  36582 
(205)  973-1653 


CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
John  T.  Cribb,  Box  1220,  Townsend  MT 
59644;  (406)  266-4223. 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts  j 
professional,  confidential  negotiations  | 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality  ; 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the : 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or  pur- 1 
chase  of  a  property,  you  should  call  i 
(813)  733-8053  daytime;  (813)  446- , 
0871  nights:  or  write  Box  3364,  i 
Clearwater  Beach  FL  33515.  No  obliga- 1 
tion,  of  course. 

Brokers-ConsultantS'Appraisers 
James  A.  Martin  Associates 
Columbus  Office;  (614)  889-9747 
PO  Box  798,  Dublin  OH  43017 


TO  BUY  OR  SELL 
A  MIDWEST  NEWSPAPER 
you  need 

ROY  HOLDING  &  ASSOCIATES 
•Brokers  •Appraisers 

PO  Box  212,  Galva,  IL  61434 
Office  Phone  309-932-2270 
Dave  Kramer  217-764-4736 
Roy  Holding  305-335-9082 


WAYNE  CHANCEY  CONSULTANTS 
PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
(205)  693-2619 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO.  INC 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  550  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS 
66207.  Office;  (913)  381-8280 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
PO  Box  2277,  Montclair  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 


Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith.  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


E&P 

Classiffi«ds 

212-e75-4380 


!  WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  waiting 
I  to  pay  top  dollar  for  your  newspaper. 
I  Strictly  confidential.  Any  zone.  Dixie 
I  Newspapers,  Inc.,  PO  Box  7,  Center,  TX 
j  75935,  (409)  598-6146  or  598-5419. 

I  Jim  Chionsini,  President. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
Over  300  Newspapers  Sold 
25  Years  of  Service 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 
1511  K  Street.  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20005 
(202)  628-1133 


1  SOUTHWESTERN  U.S.  NEWSPAPERS, 
I  $35K  to  $1.7  million.  Free  information. 

Bill  or  Ed  Berger,  ATN  Inc.,  1801 
I  Exposition  Blvd.,  Austin.  TX  78703, 
I  (512)476-3950. 


Attention  Advertisers: 

Please  note  these  reminders  when  sending  classi¬ 
fied  ad  copy: 

•  Please  specify  an  exact  classification  within  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  ads:  for  instance,  help  wanted-sales;  equip¬ 
ment  &  supplies-phototypesetting.  Help  us  put  your 
ad  where  it  will  do  you  the  most  good. 

•  Be  sure  to  indicate  how  many  times  you  wish  the  ad 
to  appear,  and  whether  an  E&P  box  number  is  re¬ 
quired. 

•  Orders  for  classified  display  advertising  should 
include  the  number  of  columns  and  inches  you  wish 
the  ad  to  be,  as  well  as  how  many  weeks  the  ad 
should  run.  See  our  1985  rate  chart  on  page  for  rates 
and  deadline. 

Remember  —  in  ail  correspondence  regarding 
your  ad,  please  include  a  copy  of  the  invoice. 

Thank  you  for  heiping  us  serve  you  better! 


E&P  Classified  Department 
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NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


COUNTY  SEAT  WEEKLY,  Mtional  25% 
share  in  web  offset  plant.  Total  price  of 
$190K  includes  real  estate.  Associated 
Texas  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Bill  or  Ed 
Berger,  1801  Exposition  Blvd.,  Austin, 
Tx  78703.  (512)  476-3950. 

MID-ATLANTIC  WEEKLIES 
$75  K  to  Million  and  Half  based  on 
gross.  Reasonable  terms.  VIRGINIA 
exclusive  in  two  counties.  NORTH 
CAROLINA,  seven  weeklies  and  web- 
offset  commercial. SOUTH  CAROLINA, 
three  weeklies  in  Metrolina.  PENNSYL¬ 
VANIA,  two  weeklies,  owner  financing, 
less  than  gross. 

EDWIN  0.  MEYER.ASSOCIATES 
Appraisers,  Brokers,  Consultants 
7200  Hermitage  Rd,  Richmond  VA 

Ed.  0  Meyer . (804)  266-1522 

Robin  R.  Lind . (804)  784-3713 

Frank  L.  Thomas . (919)  563-3365 

WEEKLY  in  central  NC  industrial  area, 
now  grossing  $42,000.  Will  sell  for 
gross.  $14,000  down.  Easy  terms  by 
Seller.  Dream  husband-wife  situation. 
Big  potential.  Box  431,  Graham,  NC 
27253  or  call  (919)  228-7851. 

WEST  MOUNTAIN  STATE  county  seat 
exclusive  weekly,  gross  $300,000,  cash 
flow  $100,000  plus.  Priced  with  build¬ 
ing.  Terms. 

SOUTHEAST  MICHIGAN  exclusive 
weekly,  shopper,  gross  $600,000,  full 
plant,  web  press,  $625, OOO,  25% 
down,  10  years,  l0%. 
IOWAWEEKLYGROUP,gross$l.l  mil¬ 
lion, full  plant,  web  press,  $1.25  million 
with  building,  30%  down,  12  years, 
12% 

MISSOURI  OZARK  WEEKLIES,  gross 
$300,000.  Priced  $300,000.  25% 
down,  10  years,  12%. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  exclusive  week¬ 
ly,  gross  $260,000,  priced  $300,000, 
$60,000  down,  11%. 

NORTHERN  MISSOURI  weekly, 
exclusive  in  county,  gross  $145,000, 
$165,000.  Terms. 

NORTH  FLORIDA  urban  weekly,  7000 
paid  subs,  gross  $500,000.  Cash  flow 
$80,000.  Terms. 

WESTERN  NEBRASKA  exclusive  week¬ 
ly,  gross  $120,000.  $130,000,  30% 
down,  10  years,  11%. 

For  information  write: 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
PO  Box  7133 

Shawnee  Mission,  Kansas  66207 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED  \ 

VETERAN  INDEPENDENT  Daily  news¬ 
paper  owner/publisher  looking  for  small/ 
m^ium  daily  publication.  Our  success¬ 
ful  track  record  is  one  of  quality  journal¬ 
ism,  community  service  and  effective 
management.  We  are  prepared  to  pay 
cash  and  are  receptive  to  any  reasonable 
sale  options  desired.  Your  response  will 
be  treated  in  strict  confidence  by  owner/ 
publisher  desiring  acquisition.  Write  Box 
8335,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


"HOW  TO  MAKE  $100,000  A  Year 

gublishing  Newsletters."  Free  details, 
ox  34312,  Betheseda  MD  20817. 


INCREASE  YOUR  SPACE  SELLS 

A  GUIDE  TO  SELLING  ADVERTISING 
SPACE,  written  by  an  ad  agency  exec, 
details  what  should  be  in  your  media  kits 
and  sales  presentations;  how  ad  agenc¬ 
ies  select  publications;  market  research; 
working  with  sales  reps;  circulation 
audits;  co-op;  etc.  $50($75  after  1/1). 
Write  to:  SALES,  Box  480311,  LA,  CA 
90048. 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 

CLASSIFIED  APTITUDE  TEST 

A  15  minute  aptitude  test  for  classified 
ad  takers  and  solicitors.  Helps  screen  for 
basic  skills-spelling,  arithmetic  and 
ability  to  prepare  an  acceptable  ad.  Poor 
spelling  results  in  adjustments  and 
impairs  paper's  image.  Basic  arithmetic 
is  required  to  sell  multiple  insertions, 
contracts  and  against  competition.  Send 
$10  plus  stamped  #10  envelope  to 
LEADERSHIP  ADVERTISING 
DEVELOPMENT  CO.  25  Azalea  Dr., 
Syosset,  NY  11791. 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

LEVIS  SALES  SELLS!  The  finest  quality 
new  home  delivery  customers  via  tele¬ 
phone  sales  and  boy  crews,  national  re¬ 
ferences,  for  action  call;  (201)  966- 
5250. 

VER-A-Fast’s  Circulation,  Verification 
and  Ckrnsulting  Services  are  guaranteed 
successful.  We  have  75  ongoing  projects 
nationally.  For  information,  call  or  write 
Bob  Bensman,  Ver-A-Fast  Corp,  11315 
Edgewater  Drive,  Cleveland,  OH  44102. 
(216)  651-2000. 

TYPESETTING  SERVICES 

TYPESETTING:  Lowest  rates  all  jobs,  j 
Extra  low  to  tabloids/magazines. 
Straight  text  $2.00  per  1000  charact¬ 
ers.  Please  call:  (212)  242-9722. 

CONSULTANTS 

VIDEOTEX  or  TELETEXT  expertise,  plus 
hands-on  production  help:  editors,  writ¬ 
ers,  artists.  PROMPT  has  a  track  record 
with  two  NY  banks  and  AT&T.  For  more  1 
information  write  or  call:  Marci  Shatz- 1 
man.  president,  PROMPT,  109  Hilltop! 
Ct.,  Langhorne,  PA  19047:  (215)  860- 
0138. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPUES 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

ADmanager 

New  -  for  the  small  weekly: 

Apple  He,  300  accounts,  $15(X) 
ADmanager  is  a  newspaper  advertising 
scheduling,  billing,  and  sales  reporting 
software  ^em  for  microcomputers.  It 
runs  on  Apple,  IBM,  and  CP/M.  Com¬ 
plete  hardware/software  package  avail¬ 
able.  Write  or  call  for  brochure  and  report 
package.  Sunlight  Software,  PO  Box 
100,  Forestville,  CA  95436;  (707)887- 
7141. 


SYSTEM  390 

Display  ad  scheduling  and  billing. 
Classified  ad  typesetting  and  billing 
Circulation  management. 

Typesetting  interface  and  editing  soft¬ 
ware. 

Software  for  TeleVideo  multi-user  sys¬ 
tems.  IBM,  DEC  and  most  other 
microcomputers.  Demo  disks  available. 
Free  brochures  and  sample  reports. 
Pacific  Sun  Computer  Systems,  Box 
5553,  Mill  Valley,  CA  94942;  (415) 
383-4500. 


NEWSPAPER  ACCOUTING  SYSTEMS 
Sophisticated  and  powerful  financial 
accounting  system  for  small-to-medium 
size  newspapers.  Includes  advertising 
accounts  receivable  and  billing, 
accounts  payable,  and  payroll,  each  fully 
interfaced  to  general  ledger.  Turnkey 
system  includira  newspaper  accounting 
system,  NCR  Tower  computer,  3  ter¬ 
minals,  printer,  and  operator  training  for 
only  $29,780.  Call  Fred  McDaniel, 
Tamarix  Systems,  (505)  326-7143  or 
write  to  101  E.  3()th  St.,  Farmington, 
NM  87401. 

PROBLEM  WITH  your  billing?  Our  pub¬ 
lisher  developed  packages  will  fit  easily 
into  your  office.  Single  or  multi-zone  ver¬ 
sions  available  for  the  IBM  PC  or  TANDY 
microcomputers.  Our  BASIC-400  starter 
system  costs  under  $6000.  This 
includes  the  computer,  printer  and  bill¬ 
ing  software  for  up  to  400  customers. 
Call  or  write  to  Jim  Suiton  or  Steve  Kuck- 
uk.  Publisher  Control  Systems,  223  W 
5th,  Shawano  Wl  54166;  (715)  526- 
6547. 

CAMERA  A  DARKROOM 

FOR  SALE:  Kodak  film  processor  -  Ver- 
samat  model  5.  Good  condition.  Call 
Jack  Glascock,  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot, 
Jackson,  Ml,  (517)  787-2300  ext  264. 


MEMO  TO:  All  Feature  Writers  and 
Artists 

FROM:  E&P  Classified  Dept. 

RE:  JOINING  THE  SYNDICATE 

If  you’re  involved  in  selling  a  column,  cartoon,  comic  strip  or  other 
feature  material  to  weekly  or  daily  newspapers,  that's  strictly  syn¬ 
dicate  business.  That's  why  we  think  it  would  be  wise  for  you  to  be 
represented  in  the  pages  of  E&P  Classifieds. 

Your  Features  Available  ad  could  help  you  reach  a  large  percent¬ 
age  of  America’s  editors  and  publishers.  And.  you  can  save  with 
our  low  contract  rates.  Use  the  order  blank  in  this  issue  or  call  us  for 
more  information. 

E&P  CLASSIREDS— THE  COMMUNICATORS 
(212)  675-4380 
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ITEK  430  Camera  processor.  Enlarge, 
reduce,  85  line  halftone  screen.  Ideal  for 
small  shop.  $3500.  (618)  656-7155. 


SQUeeze  Lenses,  new  and  trade 
ins.  .  . 

Manufacturer/Specialists  since  1968 
New,  super  designs  surpass  all 
VARIABLE  OR  FIXED,  2  to  25% 

CK  Optical  (213)  372-0372 

Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach  CA  90278 


CIRCULATION  SOFTWARE 

CIRCULATION  $1395.  Address  labels, 
subscription  postcard  billing,  PO  statis¬ 
tics;  paid/free/total-market/ 
combinations.  IBM  compatible; 
TRS80III,  4,  4P.  Demo  disk  $50- 
refundable.  Free  brochure.  BURCO  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.,  PO  Box  68,  Gridley,  CA 
95948.  (916)  846-3661. 


EDITORIAL  FRONT  END  (Sll  SYSTEM 
44)  EQUIPMENT 

3- 128K  CPU  main  franres,  mass  mem¬ 
ory,  large  disc  adapter. 

6-GA  440/460  IPU’S 

4- Multiplexots  for  extended  I/O 
2-Ampex  300MB  Drive 
Miscellaneous  internal  adapters  and  I/O 
cards 

All  in  excellent  condition.  For  details  call 
Dale  Berry  (602)  271-8500  -  Arizona 
Republic/Phoenix  Gazette. 


_ MAILROOM _ 

CUTLER-HAMMER  conveyors  and  spare 
parts.  Also  Nolan  Channel  Flex  con¬ 
veyors  and  spare  parts. 

Rollertop  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Bottom  wrappers 
Sta-Hi  251  Packers 
Cutler-Hammer,  I,  II,  III  stackers 
Baldwin  Ckxjnt-O-Veyors  106's 
Truck  Loaders 
Sheridan  48P 
45°  and  90°  Floor  Cunws 
Fly  table  for  Muller  inserter 

NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  256-4791 


CHESHIRE  523-C;  IDAB  CS  202;  Bunn 
Tver;  PB  bases  4350,  4351.  Curtis 
(703)  521-1089. 

GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Magnacraft  labeling  machines  with  sing¬ 
le  and  multiwide  label  heads  and  quarter 
folders.  Call  Scott  or  Ed  Heisley;  (800) 
527-1668  or  (214)  357-0196. 

NEWSPAPER  INSERTER  Model 
DG3200-4  serial  3124-17,  3  into  1, 
conveyor  delivery.  (414)  784-0110. 
•24P-48Pand  72PSHERIDAN  HARRIS 
stuffers  guaranteed  production;  refur¬ 
bished  and  installed  in  your  plant;  train¬ 
ing  program  included. 

•  WANTED  TO  BUY:  48P  and  72P  late 
nwdel  stuffers. 

JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CON¬ 
SULTANT;  (713)468-5827. 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

Used  automatic  plastic  shrink-wrapper 
for  bundles.  With  or  without  shrink  tun¬ 
nel.  Will  buy  two.  Ralph  Long  (715) 
834-3471. 


THE 

INDUSTRY’S 

MEETING 

PLACE 


When  you  need  to  reach 
newspaper  people,  you  can 
meet  all  the  people  you  want 
to  meet — Buyers,  sellers, 
employers,  job-seekers,  and 
more,  in  the  pages  of 

Editor  &  Publisher 
CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


For  rates  and  info: 
(212)  675-4380. 


EGHJIPMENT  li  SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM 


WANTED  TO  BY;  Spiral  Chute  for  news¬ 
papers  in  bundles  for  delivery  to  lower 
iewl  at  least  15  feet  high. 


kUSCELLANEOUS 


LINCOLN  55  gallon  drum  pump  hoist 
included.  Price  $900.00  (814)  438- 
7667.  Ask  Steve  or  Les. 


NEWSPRINT 


30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  Pulp  &  Paper  Corp 
3305  W  Warner,  Santa  Ana  CA  92704 
(714)  556-7130 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


AM  RECONDITIONED  TYPESETTERS  & 
PROCESSORS  Comp/Set  5404  $3250, 
524  $3250,  3510/504  $7950,  4510/ 
504  $9250,  5618  $5000,  5810 
$12,250,  7133  RC  Processor  $1950 
Typedisks  $135  and  up.  WSI  (216) 
729-2858. 


EQUIPMENT  S  SUPPUES 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


CASH  PAID 

For  Typesetter.  Brokerage  services  also 
available- 10%  fee.  AM,  CG,  Autologic, 
Merg.  WSI  (216)  729-2858. 


NATIONAL  GRAPHIC  ARTS 
EQUIPMENT  BROKERS 
THE  DAVID  JOHN  COMPANY 
AM  Varityper,  Autologic, 
Compugraphic,  EEText,  IBM, 
Itek,  Mergenthaler,  VGC 
"Sell  for  the  most,  buy  for  the  least" 
7%  Selling  Commission... 

Financing  Available 
All  Equipment  Guaranteed 
(216)  562-3750 


WE  RENT  TYPESETTERS 
AM,  CG,  $50.00  per  month  and  up.  WSI 
(216)  729-2858. 


PRESSES 


AUTOLOGIC  APS-4,  5.12M  Byte  Diablo 
disk  drive,  16K  Dataram  Core  Memory 
documentation  and  service  records- 
functioning.  V.  Wise  (412)  282-8000. 


AM  RECONDITIONED  EQUIPMENT 
Comp/Set  5404  $2500,  51011  $5000, 
4510/504  $9250,  Comp/Edit  5618 
$5000,  5810  $12,250,  7133  RC  Pro- 
ccessor  $1950,  Typedisks  $135  and 
up.  WSI  (216)  729-2858. 


AM,  CG  TYPESETTERS 
Reconditioned.  30  Day  Warranty.  Trade- 
ins  accepted.  WSI  (216)  729-2858. 


CASH  FOR 

MARK  I,  IV,  V  PACESETTERS 
LINOTRON  202-CG8600 
(614)  846-7025 


COMP  I,  Supported,  20  strips,  S-Proc., 
Parts  Kit,  $2500: 

COMP  II,  Supported,  RC-PROC.,  24 
strips; 

CG  7200 1C  HEADLINER,  14-72  PT.,  10 
strips,  $1500. 

Bob  Weber  (216)  8331-0480. 


EDITWRITER  PREVIEW,  Recon¬ 
ditioned,  $4500; 

CG  EDITWRITER  ICI,  $1500; 

CG  MINI  DISC  READER,  $1000; 
TRENDSETTER  PAPER  TAPE  READER, 
$1500.  Bob  Weber  (216)  831-0480 


INLAND  INTRODUCES 
MDC-350 

100%  MDT-350  compatible! 

A  new  terminal  offering  superior  features 
and  reasonable  price.  Call  us  at  (800) 
255-6746  for  more  information. 


WE  RENT  TYPESETTERS 
AM,  CG,  $50.00  per  month  &  up.  WSI 
(216)  729-2858 


QUADRITEK  1610,  $11,250.; 
QUADRITEK  1201,  $4500.; 
QUADRITEK  1200,  $3500.  Bob  Weber 
(216)  831-0480. 


USED  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 

Cameras . Platemakers 

Nationwide  Brokers- 10%  Sales  Com¬ 
mission.  We  remove  the  risk  when  buy¬ 
ing  or  selling  between  individuals. 

Bob  Weber,  (216)  831-0480 


CASH  PAID 

For  Typesetters.  Brokerage  services  also 
available-10%  fee.  AM,  CG,  Autologic, 
Merg.  WSI  (216)  729-2858. 


CG  RECONDITIONED  EQUIPMENT 
Execuwriter  $1250,  Comp  I  Jr.  $2150, 
Comp  II  $2150,  Permakwik  $1750, 
7200  with  display  $2500,  Editwriter 
7500  II  HR  $11,000,  Filmstrips  $15 
and  up.  WSI  (216)  729-2858. 


GOSS  METRO  UNITS 
Four  Metro  Unite  aTallable 
indlTidually  as  unit  addi- 
tiona,  or  as  a  package  with 
double  8:1  folder.  88 V4” 
cutoff,  either  05”  of  B6”  web 
width  (at  your  option).  Each 
unit  is  complete  with  pump 
and  rail  inUng  system,  sub¬ 
structure,  RTF  and  unit 
drive.. .arranged  for  60,000 
pph  running  speed.  Avail¬ 
able  immediate^. 

Ken  Knieeley,  Production 
Director,  Charleston  WV 
Newspapers:  (304)  348- 
5118. 


4  unit  SC  Community  1971/74 
3  unit  1100  series  Suburban 
Suburban  add-on  units  and  folders 

3  unit  Harris  VI 5A  with  JF7  - 1971 

4  unit  Hams  VI 5  with  JF7  - 1974 
4  unit  News  King 

4  unit  News  King  with  KJ6  1973/76 
KJ4  and  KJ6  folders  -  your  choice  of  3 
Ferag  Counter  Stacker  M-71 
Solna  125  sheetfed  manufactured  1977 
Urbanite  add-on  units  and  folders 

Offered  exclusively  by:  IN  LAND  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  MACHINERY  CORP. 
105th  &  Santa  Fe  Dr. 

PO  Box  15999 
Lenexa,  KS  66215 

(913)  492-9050  Telex  4-2362 


Goss  Community  add-on  units,  1968- 
72. 4  web  folder.  2  to  4  unit  News  King. 
KJ-8  with  balloon.  (803)585-3678. 


Goss  Metro,  4  units,  I  half  deck 
Urbanite,  7  units 
Urbanite  1000,  5  units,  3-color 
Urbanite  add-on  units,  3-color  units 
Urbanite  and  SU  folders 
SSC  Community,  9  units  ROP 
SC  Community,  4  units,  1979 
1  SC  Community,  7  units,  1971-75 
SC  and  Community  units  and  folders 
Harris  1650,  6  units  1974 
845,  5  units 

845,  add-on  units,  folders 
V25  add-on  units  and  folders 
V15A,  4  units,  1977 
V15A,  5  units,  1971-75 
News  King,  2  units,  1971 

ONE  CORP/Atlanta  GA 
(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 


EQUIPMENT  A  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


1980  Color  King  with  only  7  million 
impressions.  Will  sell  press,  heatset  sys¬ 
tem  or  2-web  sheeter  seperately.  New¬ 
man  &  Associates  (816)  756-3350. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  UNITS 

2- units  1977 

3- units  1974 
3-units  1972 
6-units  1970 

GOSS  FOLDERS 
2-SC  1972  40  and  50  HP 
2-Community  1974  6-web  capacity,  20 
and  25  HP 

Will  sell  individual  components.  Call  for 
installed  prices.  Offered  exclusively  by 
OFFSET  WEB  SALES,  INC 
73  N  SUNSET  DRIVE 
CAMANO  ISLAND  WA  98292 
(206)  387-0097 


GOSS 

Goss  Urbanite  7  Units,  1972,  3  Cary's 

Goss  Urbanite  4  Units 

Goss  Urbanite  3  color  units 

Goss  Urbanite  folders,  roll  stands,  drives 

and  accessories 

Harris  1650  Add-on  unit 

Harris  1650  6  unit  press 

Harris  845  4  units,  folder 

Harris  845  8  units,  2  folders,  ovens 

Harris  V-25  8  units  1982 

Harris  folders,  roll  stands,  upper  balloon 

formers  &  drives. 

Harris  V25  upper  balloon  former 

KING 

1  Colorking  unit  1969 
KJ-6  folders  1980 

4  unit  Newsking,  1  Press  Complete 
KJ6  folders 

MISCELLANEOUS 

5  Unit  Wood  Lithoflex  Offset  22-V4 
cutoff  with  2:1  folder  &  R.T.O.'s 

3  Cary  Flying  Pasters  (running  on  Urba¬ 
nite) 

1  Web  Specialties  3  Web  Angle  Bar  Nest 

WANTED:  Newspaper  presses  and 
accessories 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago),  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 


UAPRIC 

845,  4-8  units,  1973,  1979. 
V-25-JF10-2  units,  1976. 

V-15A-  6-4  units,  1970. 

GOSS 

Community  SC,  4  units  1970. 
(immunity  SC,  2  units  (add-on). 
0)mmunity  SSC,  6  units  1982. 
KING 

Colorking,  2  units  (add-on). 
Newsking,  3  units,  5  units. 
BELL-CAMP  INCORPORATED 
465  Blvd.  -  PO  Box  97 
Elmworxl  Park,  NJ  07407 
201-796-8442  Telex:  130326 


8  -  unit  Hoe  Colormatic,  22  cutoff 

3  -  Color  cylinders 

1  -  Single  3:2  folder 
8  -  Automatic  reels 

1  -  Goss  double  3:2  folder,  23  9/16 
cutoff 

1  -  Goss  double  2:1  folder,  22  ¥*  cutoff 
Goss  angle  bars  -  A80  &  A82 
Goss  single  and  double  portable  ink 
fountains 

4  -  Goss  digital  reels 

4  -  Goss  Mark  II  color  cylinders 

Offered  exclusively  by: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORP. 

105th  &  Santa  Fe  Dr.,  PO  Box  15999 
Lenexa,  KS  66215 

(913)  492-9050  Telex  4-2362 


EQUIPMENT  A  SUPPUES 


PRESSES 


1967  KJ6  King  Folder.  Complete  with 
cross  head  perforator  and  double  parallel 
assembly.  40  horse  power  motor  with  GE 
drive. 

2 1978  50"  double  stacked  roll  stands. 
With  neumatic  tension  system  and  moto¬ 
rized  side  lay.  Complete  with  main  con¬ 
sul  control.  Rione  (705)  673-7127. 


WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE:  Spare  parts  for 
Hoe,  Scott,  Goss  and  Wood  presses, 
offset  or  letterpress. 

6  units  Daily  King  with  KJ6  folder 
1  Hoe  colormatic  folder  3  to  2-22  Vr 
cutoff 

Complete  6  units  Goss  Mark  I  press 

(k)ss  Mark  I  add  on  units 

Goss  reels  and  pasters 

Goss  Mark  I  halfdecks 

1  double  Goss  2:1  folder-22  Vr  cutoff 

Goss  Skip  Slitter 

Portable  ink  fountains 

Goss  single  width  ballons 

Hoe  Skip  Slitters 

Napp  manual  platemaking  systems 
Beach  platemaking  systems 
Capitol  roll-handling  equipment,  new  & 
used 

Datsun  4000  pounds,  paper  clamptruck 
Goss  Urbanite  quarter  folder 
Paper  roll  dollies 
125w  Koler  power  plant 
We  have  or  can  get  what  ypu  need 
for  your  pressroom  or  maiircom 
We  do  machine^  moving  and  erecting 
We  buy  printing  equipment 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
(213)  256-4791 


HARRIS  6  unit  I  folder  V-15A  1974-75 
can  be  seen  running. 

Harris  six  unit  V-15A  double  ended  2 
folders  clutches  running  daily. 

V-15A  add  on  units  and  components 
including  1  1984  unit  3  months  old. 
Rebuilt  104  Count-O-Veyors.  Please 
contact  John  (203)  264-1802. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


CHESHIRE  and  Phillipsburg  any  condi¬ 
tion.  Call  collect  Herb  (201)  289-7900. 
AMS,  1290  Central  Av,  Hillside  NJ 
07205. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

Sheridan  48P  or  72P  inserters 
for  daily  newspaper  operation. 
Must  be  in  good  operating  condi¬ 
tion.  Reply  Box  8280,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GOSS  URBANITE  1000  Series  quarter 
folder.  Must  have  immediately.  (206) 
387-0097. 


HARRIS  V-15A  press  or  add  on  units 
(317)  345-5133,  Ext.  102.  Mayhill 
Publications,  PO  Box  90,  Knightstown, 
IN  46148. 


30-40-50  HP  Fincor  motors/drives  for 
Goss  Community  Press.  Also  4  or  6  web 
CC/SC  folders.  (803)  585-3678. 


WANTED  TO  BUY: 

Used  color  separator  for  medium-sized 
daily.  Must  have  masking  capabilities. 
Call  Ken  Cazalas,  Editor,  Collect:  (601) 
335-1155. 
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HELP  WANTED.  .  . 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  beginning 
September  1985.  Qualifications:  Ph.D. 
(or  near  completion),  knowledge  of  com¬ 
puter-based  reporting  and  editing  tech¬ 
niques,  strong  commitment  to  scholar¬ 
ship  and  teaching.  Professional 
experience  desirable.  Salary  competi¬ 
tive,  based  on  qualifications  and 
experience.  Send  letters  of  application, 
vita ,  names  of  three  references  and  sam¬ 
ples  of  scholarly  work  to:  Robert  Tie- 
mens,  Department  of  Communication, 
University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  CiW,  UT 
84112.  Deadline:  March  15,  1985. 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

GRADUATE  ASSISTANTS  and  teaching 
assistants  to  study  for  M.S  or  Ph.D.  in 
Communications.  Monthly  stipend  plus 
fee  waiver.  Persons  with  undergraduate 
degree  in  Communications  or  related 
field  and  professional  media  experience 
are  invited  to  apply.  Dr.  H.H.  Howard, 
College  of  Communications,  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville  37996- 
0313. 


E&P 

CLASSIFIEDS 
(212)  675-4380 


ASSOCIATE  OR  ASSISTANT  PRO¬ 
FESSOR  with  a  strong  professional 
orientation  to  teach  news-editorial 
cour^,  supervise  student  newspaper 
and  Mvise  majors.  Candidates  must 
have  teaching  experience  and  either  a 
Ph.  0.  and  significant  daily  newspaper 
experience  or  an  M.A.  with  exceptional 
daily  newspaper  background.  The  per¬ 
son  holding  this  position  will  be  involved 
with  departmental  accreditation  efforts 
and  will  be  instrumental  in  determining 
the  curricular  structure  of  the  journalism 
sequence.  Primary  teaching 
responsibilities  include  courses  in  news¬ 
paper  journalism  and  media  history  with 
the  possibility  of  teaching  assignments 
in  advertising/public  relations,  graphics 
or  magazine  production.  The 
Department  of  Communications 
includes  broadcasting,  journalism  and 
speech  communication  areas.  Faculty  in 
each  area  have  a  strong  professional 
orientation.  Salary  range  is  $25,000- 
33,000.  Closing  date  is  February  15, 
1985,  or  when  a  suitable  applicant  pool 
has  been  formed.  Applicants  should  for¬ 
ward  a  letter  of  application,  a  vita,  and 
three  letters  of  recommendation  to:  Or. 
Gary  Steinke,  Dept.  Search  Committee. 
De^rtment  of  Communications,  The 
University  of  Tennessee  at  Martin,  Mar¬ 
tin,  TN  38238.  The  University  of  Ten¬ 
nessee  at  Martin  is  an  equal  op^unity/ 
affirmative  action  employer. 


ITS  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 

We’ll  never  reveal  the  identity  of  an  E&P  box  holder.  However, 
if  you  don’t  want  your  reply  to  go  to  certain  newspapers  (or 
companies),  seal  your  reply  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the 
box  holder.  Attach  a  note  listing  newspapers,  groups  or  com¬ 
panies  you  don’t  want  the  reply  to  reach ;  put  the  reply  and  note 
in  an  envelope  addressed  to  E&P  Classifieds.  If  the  Box 
Number  you’re  answering  is  on  your  list,  we’ll  discard  your 
reply. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


LINE  ADS 

1  week  — $4.95  pef  line. 

2  weeks— $4.45  per  bne.  per  issue. 

3  weeks— $3.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks— $3.00  per  line,  per  issue. 


Effective  January  1, 1985 

POSITIONS  WANTED 
1  week  — n.30  per  line. 

'  issue.  2  weeks— $2.75  per  line,  per  issue, 

r  issue.  3  weeks— $2.40  per  line,  per  issue 

r  issue.  4  weeks— $2.20  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $5.00  per  insertion  tor  box  sennce.  Add  $3.50  per  insertion  tor  box  service, 

count  as  an  additional  lino  in  copy.  count  as  an  additional  lino  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  37  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations). 


DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  2  pm  (ET) 
for  Saturday’s  issue. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
DISPLAY  CLASSIHED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rates  for  display-dassified  are:  1  time-$75  per 
column  inch;  2  or  more  times-$70  per  column  inch. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 

Contract  rates  asailable  on  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

Editor  A  PuMishor 

11  West  19th  Street,  NY.  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380. 
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HELP  WANTED 


ACAPemiC 


INSTRUCTOR  OR  ASSISTANT  PRO¬ 
FESSOR  OF  JOURNALISM.  Prefer 
catKiidate  with  strengths  in  journalism 
history,  legal  issues,  ethical  issues,  and 
ability  to  supervise  student  publications. 
Minimum  M.A.,  prefer  ABD  or  Ph.D. 
Academic  or  professional  journalism 
experieiKe  desirable.  Send  full  dossier 
to  Dr.  Glenn  Smith,  Chair,  Speech  and 
Theatre  Arts  Department,  University  of 
Central  Arkansas,  Conway,  AR  72032. 
AA/EOE.  Deadline;  March  31,  1985. 


J-SCHOOL,  Kent  State  Lr.iversity,  seeks 
assistant/associate  professor  for  tenure- 
track  position  in  an  accredited  News  se¬ 
quence.  Emphasis  on  abiliW  to  teach 
editing  and  la^t  courses.  Minimum  of 
three  years  of  professional  experience 
and  master's  degree  required;  Ph.D.  pre¬ 
ferred.  Ability  to  teach  graduate  pro¬ 
fessional  courses  and  direct  master's 
research  desirable.  Appointment  effec¬ 
tive  Fall  1985.  Send  letter  of  applica¬ 
tion,  resume,  transcript  and  three  letters 
of  recommendation  by  February  15, 
1985,  to; 

Dr.  Joseph  M.  Harper,  Director 
School  of  Journalism 
Kent  State  University 
Kent,  Ohio  44242 

KSU  is  an  Affirmative  Action/Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


JOURNALISTS-IN-RESIDENCE 
Applications  invited  for  Colorado  State 
University/Gannett  Foundation  jour¬ 
nalist  in  residence  provam  for  1985 
calendar  year  beginning  February.  Each 
visitor  will  spend  three  weeks  on  campus 
to  teach  and  counsel  students  and  pro¬ 
fessionals.  Spring  and  Fall  '84  term; 
some  flexibility  in  date.  Stipend 
$1,500,  transportation  paid,  apartment 
furnished. 

Wanted  are; 

Photography  and  graphics 
Editing  and  management  of  com¬ 
munity  dailies  and  non-dailies. 
Reporting  for  community  newspa¬ 
per 

Feature,  editing  and  column  writing 
Solid  professional  experience  essential 
teaching  experience  not  required. 
Resume,  clips  and  references  by  January 
25  to;  Garrett  Ray,  Department  of  Tech¬ 
nical  Journalism,  Colorado  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Fort  Collins  80523.  (303)  491- 
5986;  6310.  CSU  is  an  affirmative 
action  employer. 


The  College  of  Journalism,  University  of 
Maryland,  ten  miles  from  the  White 
House  and  35  miles  from  Baltimore, 
seeks  tofill  the  following  position.  News- 
Editorial;  primarily  to  teach  reporting, 
feature/maga2ine  writing  and  editing, 
starting  in  Fall,  1985.  Substantial  news 
and  features  experience  required.  Ph.D. 
desirable  but  not  required  of  strong  pro¬ 
fessional  journalist.  Rank  probably  will 
be  assistant  professor  or  non-tenure 
track  lecturer,  but  consideration  for 
other  ranks  possible.  Salary  competitive. 
For  best  consideration,  apply  by 
February  15.  The  UniversiW  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer.  Applications 
from  minority  members  and  women  are 
encouraged.  Apply  to  Dean  Reese 
Deghom,  College  of  Journalism,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  MD 


E&P 

CLASSIFIEDS 

212-675-4380 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


DEAN,  COLLEGE  OF  JOURNALISM 
UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
COLUMBIA,  SC 

OBJECTIVE;  An  innovative  Dean  who 
will  take  a  dynamic  role  in  directing  the 
College  of  Journalism  of  the  University  of 
South  Carolina.  The  new  Dean  will  lead  a 
thriving  journalism  program  recognized 
as  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  country. 
This  is  an  opportunity  to  be  part  of  an 
expanding  University  which  is  exercising 
strong  leadership  in  a  state  and  region 
committed  to  the  future. 
QUALIFCATIONS;  An  earned  doctorate 
or  equivalent  professional  experience; 

;  prior  academic  and/or  administrative 
.  experience;  substantial  professional 
j  experience;  commitment  to  the  multi- 
I  disciplinary  aspects  of  Mass  Com- 
!  munications  (especially  print  journal- 
I  ism,  broadcasting,  advertising  and  publ¬ 
ic  relations);  respect  for  and  knowledge 
of  research;  ability  to  interact  with  wom- 
ing  communicators;  demonstrated  rec¬ 
ord  of  public  service;  ability  to  work  with 
University  administration,  and  a  capac¬ 
ity  for  fund  raising. 

CONDITIONS  OF  EMPLOYMENT; 
Appointment  date  July  1,  1985.  Salary 
and  rank  are  open,  depending  on  quali¬ 
fications. 

INFORMATION  AND  APPLICATIONS; 
Deadline  for  applications  is  February  28, 
1985.  More  information  on  request. 
Applicants  should  send  cover  letter  with 
statement  of  goals,  a  complete  resume 
and  three  references  to; 

Dr.  Perry  J.  Ashlw,  Chairman 
Dean's  Search  (^mmittee 
(^11^  of  Journalism 
UniversiW  of  South  (^rolina 
Columbia,  &uth  Carolina  29208 
The  University  of  South  Carolina  is  an 
Equal  Opportunity  and  Affirmative 
Action  Employer  and  encourages  ap¬ 
plications  from  women  and  minority 
group  members. 


ADVERTISING 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER.  If 
you  are  ready  to  bring  your  skills  to  a 
highly  visible  position,  consider  this 
challenge.  50,000  daily  in  a  competitive 
market  needs  a  dedicated  retail  manager 
to  help  acheive  goals.  We  are  the  market 
leaders  but  have  plenty  of  room  for 

growth.  Applicants  must  be  able  to  lead 
y  example,  train  others  and  manage  a 
hard  working  staff.  Special  section  and 
promotion  experience  a  plus.  If  you  are 
willing  to  work  hard  as  part  of  an  aggres¬ 
sive,  professional  management  team 
and  would  like  to  join  a  major  com¬ 
munications  corporation,  sencf  a  cover 
letter,  resume  and  your  salary  history  to 
Ronald  A.  Bartizek,  The  Times  Leader, 
15  N.  Main  St.,  Wilkes-Barre,  PA 
18711.  The  Times  Leader  is  a  Capital 
Cities  Communications,  Inc.  news¬ 
paper.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


RETAIL  MANGER  for  California  daily  in 
growing  market.  Salary  and  bonus  total 
in  $30  s.  Will  only  consider  individual  in 
current  supervisory/management 
position  with  daily  newspaper  ad  job 
overseeing  3-25  people.  We  are  an  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer.  Send  resume  and 
salary  history  to  Box  8384,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SHOPPER  group  in  Zone  5  seeks  to 
employ  person  who  will  be  able  to  contin¬ 
ue  expansion  of  company  through  sales, 
if  ypu  are  first-rate,  have  administrative 
aptitude  and  a  proven  record  of  success, 
plus  enthusiasm  for  reaching  the  top, 
let's  hear  from  you  with  a  Tetter  and 
resume.  Nice  salary,  excellent  com¬ 
missions,  profit-sharing,  equity  pro¬ 
gram,  fringe  benefits.  Replies  held  con¬ 
fidential.  Write  Box  8273,  Editor&  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

ADVERTISING 

ARTIGRAPHICS 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  wanted  for 
small  6  day  daily  and  40,000  TMC  in 
western  Mass.  Must  be  an  aggressive 
hands-on  salesperson  able  to  motivate  8 
member  staff.  Major  account  and 
national  experience  preferred.  Salary 
$30,000  plus  bonus  plus  excellent 
benefits.  Send  resume  and  cover  letter 
to  Box  8349,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ART  DIRECTOR/GRAPHICS  EDITOR 
The  Ann  Arbor  News  is  seeking  an 
experienced  artist  and  graphic  designer 
with  management  skills  to  lead  its 
award-winning  art  department.  He/she 
must  have  newspaper  or  print-media 
background  and  be  able  conceptualize 
and  execute  creative  graphics  and  lay¬ 
outs.  Please  send  resume  and  non- 
returnable  samples  (tearsheets,  copies, 
etc.)  to  Tim  White,  The  Ann  Arbor  News, 
340  E.  Huron,  Ann  Arbor,  Ml  48104. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

Growth  opportunity  for  individual  with 
proven  record  and  success  in  daily  news¬ 
paper  field.  We  are  2 1 ,000  6-day  daily. 
Must  demonstrate  ability  to  produce  ad 
revenues,  direct  and  train  retail/ 
classified  ad  staffs,  manage  budgets, 
deal  effectively  with  advertisers,  develop 
and  protect  market  against  competition. 
Must  have  degree  in  advertising,  market¬ 
ing  or  business  with  minimum  3-5  years 
ad  ad  dir  or  ad  manager  on  medium  to 
large  daily.  If  you're  a  nigh  achiever  with 
an  eye  on  top  management  position, 
send  your  resume  to  Daily  News- 
Tribune,  Joyce  McCullough,  426 
Second  St.,  LaSallelL61301.  Excellent 
benefits.  Salary  based  on  experience 
and  ability. 

LARGE  MIDWEST  METRO  seeks  a  mul¬ 
ti-talented  journalist  with  good  visual 
sense  and  good  news  sense.  The  job 
involves  picture  editing  and  page  layout 
as  well  as  generating  and  editing  of 
graphics.  Excellent  opportunity  to  work 
in  all  visual  area-including  a  lot  of  color- 
and  to  have  a  major  impact  on  a  good 
visual  paper  looking  to  get  even  better. 
Please  send  resume  and  non  returnable 
examples  of  work  to  Box  8322,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  ARTIST; 

We're  a  mid-size  AM,  PM  Sunday 
operation  in  a  beautiful  coastal  setting 
looking  for  an  experienced  illustrator/ 
designer  with  newspaper  or  print  media 
baciwound.  The  artist  we  hire  must  be 
capable  of  conceptualizing  and  produc¬ 
ing  innovative  graphics  and  layout  for 
use  with  editorial  content;  must  be  able 
to  perform  feature  page  design  and 
layouts;  and  should  demonstrate  illus¬ 
trative  skills  in  a  variety  of  styles.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  production  processes,  including 
color,  a  bonus.  Excellent  salary  and 
benefit  package,  creative  working 
environment.  No  calls  please.  Send 
resume  and  non-returnable  clips  (cop¬ 
ies,  tearsheets)  to;  Pete  Coffey,  Maine 
Sunday  Telegram,  Box  1460,  Portland, 
Maine,  04104. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  major 
New  York  City  SPANISH-LANGUAGE 
daily  newspaper.  Excellent  career  oppor¬ 
tunity.  AbiliW  to  be  a  team  player,  com¬ 
municate  effectively  with  decison  mak¬ 
ers,  and  manage  a  staff  of  15-20  sales¬ 
persons  essential.  Must  be  fluent  in 
Spanish  and  English.  Send  resume  and 
salary  history  to  Box  8277,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Our  current  classified  manager  will  be 
retiring  in  February  1985.  We  are  seek¬ 
ing  an  individual  to  assume  man^e- 
ment  of  our  1 1  person  department,  me 
person  selected  must  have  a  good  news¬ 
paper  advertising  background  with 
extensive  classified  experience.  The 
Midland  Reporter-Telegram  is  a  24,589 
daily,  29,795  Sunday  publication  lo¬ 
cated  in  a  dynamic  growth  area  in  West 
Texas.  Sales  and  Marketing  Manage¬ 
ment  survey  of  buying  power  ranks  Mid¬ 
land  as  the  third  fastest  growing  market. 
The  selected  candidate  will  be  part  of  a 
professional,  aggressive  management 
team  with  a  “can  do"  attitude.  We  are 
building  the  Reporter-Telegram  as  "the” 
center  for  serving  marketing  needs  in  the 
Midland  area.  Qualified  individuals 
should  send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to;  Dick  Hardin,  Director  of 
Advertising,  Midland  Reporter- 
Telegram,  PO  Box  1650,  Midland,  TX 
79702. 

NEEDED;  Fast,  well-organized  artist 
with  an  orientation  toward  news  and  an 
understanding  of  the  role  of  graphics  in 
conveying  information.  We're  a  75,000- 
daily,  85,000-Sunday  AM  tabloid  65 
miles  north  of  New  York  City.  High- 
production  job;  One-person  art 
department  will  provide  maps,  charts 
and  informational  graphics;  create 
camera-ready  mechanicals;  design 
pages;  and  provide  B&W  and  color  illus¬ 
trations.  Artist  must  be  versatile  in 
media  and  style.  One  to  two  years'  news¬ 
paper  experience  preferred. 

Plenty  of  work,  plenty  of  chances  to  show 
what  you  can  do. 

Contact  RayChattman,  Graphics  Editor, 
The  Times  Herald-Record,  40  Mulberry 
Street,  Middletown,  NY  10940. 

CIRCULATION 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  who's  greedy, 
smart,  gutsy,  will  earn  $35,000  in  sal¬ 
ary,  performance  and  profit-sharing 
bonuses,  etc.  first  year,  unlimited 
growth  thereafter.  Must  be  great  recrui- 
ter/trainer/big-account-salesperson 
who's  winning  big  in  competitive  daily, 
weekly  or  shopper  situation.  Great,  grow¬ 
ing,  major  midwest,  upscale  suburban 
group.  Wonderful  family  communities. 
Box  8356,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  5000 
circulation  central  Iowa  daily.  Resumes 
should  be  addressed  to  Walter  L.  Handy 
or  R.C.  Schaub,  Boone  News- 
Republican,  Box  100,  Boone,  Iowa 
50036  or  call  (515)  432-1234. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  California  top 
growing  62,000  city  with  fine  23,000 
daily  has  an  extra  good  job  for  right  per¬ 
son  in  circulation  manager  position. 
Good  pay,  benefits,  pension  plus  etc. 
You  will  love  this  family  and  this 
desirable  northern  California  area.  A  pro¬ 
gressive  newspaper  with  good  equip¬ 
ment,  and  large  offset  press.  Write  com¬ 
plete  resume  as  to  experience,  and  work 
history,  phone  and  address  to  Box  8364, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

&  PUBLISHER  for  January  5,  1985 

PRINT  MARKETING  CONCEPTS  is 
accepting  applications  from  pro¬ 
fessional,  career  minded  advertising 
people.  Extensive  travel,  top  salaries, 
commissions,  expenses  and  benefits. 
Exceptional  job  for  exceptional  people. 
Write  3100  Wilcrest,  197,  Houston,  TX 
77042  or  call  (713)  780-7055. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONISr 


CARTOONIST 

Bright  opportunity  for  an  editorial  page 
cartoonist  with  deft  touch,  distinctive 
style,  and  sharp  sense  of  humor  for 
165,000  PM  daily,  215,000  Sunday. 
Minimum  of  two_^rs  experience  on  a 
daily  preferred,  zone  5.  Send  resume 
and  ample  samples.  Box  8340,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


ARE  YOU  AN  EXCELLENT  COPY 
EDITOR? 

We're  looking  for  editors  for  our  national 
and  metro  desk.  We’re  looking  for  people 
committed  to  desk  work,  and  we're  being 
choosy.  We  want  editors  with  a  minimum 
of  two  years  experience.  We  want  people 
who  have  strong  language  skil  Is,  who  can 
take  charge  of  a  desk,  wno  are  innovative 
in  design  and  who  demand  a  lot  of  them¬ 
selves.  For  the  national  desk,  we  want 
people  who  have  a  strong  interest  in 
national  and  international  news.  We  are 
a  growing  metropolitan  newspaper  in  the 
Southeast  with  a  national  reputation.  We 
offer  a  good  place  to  work  and  to  live. 
Please  send  resume  and  work  samples  to 
Box  8387,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR.  PM  10,000  circula¬ 
tion.  All  benefits  plus  profit  sharing. 
Allen  Strunk,  McCook  Daily  Gazette, 
McCook,  N8  69001. 


COPY  EDITOR  needed  for  18,000  six- 
day  PM.  Growing  community  newspaper 
needs  another  hand  to  edit  wire  and  local 
copy,  write  headlines,  layout  pages  and 
follow  through  after  composition.  Appli¬ 
cants  should  have  five  years  daily  copy 
editing  experience;  VDT  experience 
desirable.  Send  resume  and  cover  letter 
to  Managing  Editor,  Lou  Godfrey,  The 
Hemit  News,  Box  1107,  Hemit,  CA 
92343. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Arizona  Republic  seeks  experienced 
copy  editor.  Try  out  required.  Send 
resume,  with  references  to  Clair  Cobb, 
News  Editor,  Arizona  Republic,  Box 
1950,  Phoenix,  AZ  85001. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Must  be  precise,  accurate,  hard¬ 
working.  For  AM  daily  newspaper  headed 
to  the  top  in  Florida.  Send  resume, 
thoughts  about  copy  editing  and  salary 
requirements  to  Personnel  Manager, 
Sarasota  Herald-Tribune,  PO  Box  1719, 
Sarasota,  FL  33578. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


BRIGHT,  AGGRESSIVE,  ABLE 
Reporter  with  solid  writing  and  photo 
knack  needed  by  February  1  for  VA's 
fastest-growing  weekly.  Hard  hitting 
Mper  demands  reliability,  diligence. 
Recent  grad  OK,  if  qualified.  Salary  very 
competitive.  Send  resume,  clips,  salary 
history  now:  The  County  Line,  6328 
Rigsby  Road,  Richmond,  VA  23226. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER 
The  Charlotte  Observer  and  The  Charlot¬ 
te  News  is  seeking  someone  who  knows 
how  to  write  and  report  business  news 
that:  (1)  the  sophisticated  business 
executive  finds  authoritative;  and  (2)  the 
general  reader  finds  fascinating.  If 
you've  had  more  than  a  year  of  business 
reporting  experience,  are  energetic,  and 
know  how  to  juggle  several  stories  at 
once,  send  a  resume,  your  best  6  clips 
and  3  references  we  can  call 
immediately  to:  Ken  Gepfert,  Executive 
Business  Editor,  The  Charlotte  Observer 
and  The  Charlotte  News,  PO  Box  32188, 
Charlotte,  NC  28232.  Equal  Opportu¬ 
nity  Employer. 


EDITOR/PUBLISHER-THE  CHICAGO 
REPORTER 

Established  award-winning  investigative 
journalism  publication  on  racial  and 
urban  issues.  Published  by  Community 
Renewal  SocieW,  urban  mission  agency 
of  the  United  Church  of  Christ.  Affirma¬ 
tive  action  employer.  Needed:  journalis¬ 
tic,  administrative,  fund-raising  abili¬ 
ties,  knowledge  of  Chicago.  Salary 
negotiable.  For  application  material, 
please  reply  ASAP  to:  Society,  18  S. 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  IL  60603. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  needed  for 
growing  PM  daily  in  southwest  Florida. 
Must  be  talent^,  hard-working,  fast. 
Minimum  2  years  experience.  Send 
resume,  clips  to  George  Cecil,  Naples 
Daily  News,  PO  Box  7009,  Naples,  FL 
33940. 


EXECUTIVE  SPORTS  EDITOR 
Th  Lincoln  (Nebraska)  Journal-Star 
(80,000)  is  seeking  an  experienced 
newsroom  manager  to  organize  and 
direct  a  staff  of  10  in  producing  a  super 
sports  section  in  this  special  university 
city.  In  our  number  1  sports  position  we 
want  a  working  editor/manager,  not  a 
writer.  Must  have  staff  management 
experience,  people  skills,  solid  news  or 
sports  editing  and  layout  background,  an 
interest  and  knowledge  of  sports,  ability 
to  plan  and  desire  to  produce  a  superior 
product  for  an  eager  audience.  Send 
cover  letters,  resume,  editing  and  layout 
samples  to:  Personnel  Department,  Lin¬ 
coln  Journal-Star,  PO  Box  81669,  Lin¬ 
coln,  NE  68501. 


ATTENTION 

CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISERS 

Please  note  the  deadline  for  classified 
display  advertising  is  8  days  prior  to 
publication  date.  A  phone  call  by  5  p.m. 
Friday  can  reserve  space  for  your  ad  in 
the  following  week's  issue. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


COPY  EDITOR 

Experienced  copy  editors  wanted  at  The 
8oston  Herald.  Strong  editing  and 
headline-writing  skills  a  must.  Send 
resume  to  Leslie  Hinton,  The  8oston 
Herald,  1  Herald  Square,  Boston,  MA 
02106. 


FAMILY  LIVING  EDITOR  needed  for 
growing  PM  daily  in  sunny  southwest 
Florida.  Must  be  experienced  in  han¬ 
dling  family  living  section,  staff.  Send 
resume,  samples  of  work  to  George 
Cecil  Naples  (Jaily  News,  PO  Box  7009, 
Naples,  FL  33940. 


“HOW  TO  GET  HIRED  IN  JOURNAL¬ 
ISM’’  For  information,  write:  Northwest 
Marketing  Limited,  Box  3658-J,  Lacey 
WA  98503. 


LIFESTYLE  EDITOR  for  small  daily  in  an 
interesting  area.  Looking  for  someone 
creative  and  energetic  to  grow  with  us. 
Apply  to  Chris  Ledbetter,  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor,  The  News, 

PO  8ox  580,  8oca  Raton,  FL  33432. 


LIFESTYLE  WRITER 
Experienced  on  the  Yuppie  beat-  fea¬ 
tures,  fashion,  food,  home  design,  ect.- 
wanted  for  "Style''  section  of  THE  BOS¬ 
TON  HERALD.  Must  have  3  years  daily 
newspaper  experience  or  strong  equiv¬ 
alent.  Send  clips  (no  more  than  5)  and 
resume  to  STYLE  EDITOR,  The  Boston 
Herald,  1  Herald  Square,  Boston,  MA 
02106.  Equal  opportunity  emplr^r. 
No  clips  returned  without  a  SASE. 


WANTED  NOW 
Page  Designers 
Medical  Writers 

We  are  currently  seeking  candidates  for 
these  openings  at  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper.  If  you  are  interested  write  to  JOB 
BANK,  1909  Cinnaminson  Ave.,  Cinna- 
minson,  NJ  08077,  or  call  Debra  Bissin- 
ger,  (609)  786-1910. 


TAX  WRITER 

Is  the  tax  law  your  first  love?  Do  ypu  write 
clearly  and  distinctly?  If  so,  growing  Chi¬ 
cago  UPA  firm  has  outstanding  opportu- 
ni^.  Write  all  phases  of  taxes  for  owners 
of  closely  held  business  ~  columns,  arti¬ 
cles,  newsletter,  special  reports  and 
even  books.  Work  directly  with  most  pub¬ 
lished  tax  writer  in  country.  Send  sam¬ 
ples  of  work  to  In/  Blackman,  Blackman, 
kallick  &  Company,  Ltd.,  180  N.  LaSal¬ 
le,  Chicago,  IL  6(J601. 


MARKETING  RESEARCH 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR 

The  Blackstone  Valley  Tribune,  an 
8,0(X}  paid  weekly  serving  7  towns  in 
central  Mass,  needs  a  jack  ot  all  trades, 
hands-on  editor  to  manage  a  sta''  t-f  15 
plus  stringers,  write  editorials,  edit  copy, 
etc.  The  BVT  is  one  of  12  publications  of 
Worcester  County  Newspapers.  If  you 
want  to  join  a  progressive  newspaper 
please  send  resume  to  A.  Simmons,  60 
Church  St.,  Whitensville,  MA  01588  or 
call  (617)  865-9875 


EDITOR  position  to  be  available  the  first 
quarter  of  1985.  Northwest  Washington 
award  winning  weekly.  Reply:  Anacortes 
American,  8ox  155,  TO  Box  578,  Mount 
Vernon,  WA  98273. 


EDITOR 

Weekly  newspaper  in  small  northern 
Ohio  city  needs  hard  working  editor. 
Modem  design,  growing  company,  pro¬ 
gressive  community.  Immediate 
opening  reply  to  Box  8381,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITOR  for  highly  successful,  well 
equipped  Ohio  county  seat  weekly.  Must 
be  able  to  take  charge  and  do  it  all. 
Adequate  staff,  pleasant  community. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  8389,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER-Award-winning, 
21,000  circulation,Texas  Gulf  Coast 
daily  has  immediate  opening  for 
experienced  sports  writer.  We  want 
someone  who  is  self-motivated,  can 
generate  story  ideas,  and  cover  a  wide 
variety  of  sports.  Editing  and  layout 
experience  necessary.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Box  8373,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SCIENCE  WRITER 

The  Ohio  State  University  seeks  science 
writer  to  join  award-winning  news  and 
information  office,  ^licants  should  be 
experienced  writers  with  some 
experience  covering  physical,  social  and 
medical  sciences.  (;andidate  selected 
will  write  and  edit  stories  for  two 
nationally  distributed  news  sen/ices  and 
three  major  periodicals.  Salary 
$18,960-$21,1?0.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Earle  HoHand,  Director  of  Per¬ 
iodicals,  The  Ohio  State  University, 
1125  Kinnear  Rd.,  Columbus,  OH 
43212. 


MARKETING  RESEARCH 


RESEARCH 

ANALYST 

A  leading  Long  Island  publication  is  seeking  a  Research 
Analyst  with  3-5  years  media  research  experience.  Candi¬ 
date  must  have  good  knowledge  of  primary  research  tech¬ 
niques.  Skill  in  questionnaire  design,  tabulation,  analysis 
and  report  writing  is  a  must.  Knowledge  of  media  records, 
publisher  statements,  syndicated  research,  Starch  &  Niel¬ 
son  a  decided  plus.  Should  be  familiar  with  techniques  used 
in  accessing  survey  data  from  on-line  computer  services. 

An  MBA  degree  is  a  must.  We  offer  an  excellent  salary  & 
benefits  package.  If  a  challenge  stimulates  you,  send  your 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 

Box  EP  1550 

810  7th  Ave.,  NYC  10019 
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HELP  WANTED 


SALES 


DISPLAY  OUTSIDE  ADVERTISING 
SALES  for  daily  with  nearly  80%  metro 
penetration.  Requirements  include  col¬ 
lege  degree  or  equivalent  with  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  expw ience.  Dubuque,  is  more 
than  a  river  city,  work  has  b^n  on  our 
dog  racing  track  and  developers  are  see¬ 
ing  Dubuque  as  a  dam  good  place  to  do 
business.  Resume  to  Jane  Walker, 
Employment  Manager,  Telegraph 
Herald,  PO  Box  688,  Dubuque,  Iowa 
52001.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


Experienced  sales  manager 
needed  immediately  for 
mid-west  shopper.  Salary, 
bonus,  benefits  and  poten¬ 
tial  to  become  general  man¬ 
ager  or  publisher  at  one  of 
our  40  shoppers  in  the  mid¬ 
west  and  California.  Send 
resume  and  salary  history 
to:  Marketing  Director, 
BCI,  PO  Box  28869,  San 
Diego,  CA  92128.  _ 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


TWO  REPORTERS:  If  you’re  not  aggres¬ 
sive,  not  proud  of  yiMr  writing,  oon't 
have  the  desire  to  be  number  one,  don't 
apply.  If  you're  hungry,  want  nothing  but 
the  best,  like  the  thought  of  living  in  a 
growing  city  in  northern  California,  want 
to  make  $25,000-31,000,  then  send 
complete  resume,  writing  samples  and 
references  to  Philip  Bookman,  ^ecutive 
Editor,  The  Stockton  Record,  Box  900, 
Stockton,  CA  95201. 


TEXAS  GULF  COAST  PM  daily  needs 
sharp  copy  editor  for  number  2  spot  on 
6-man  universal  desk.  Must  be  strong  on 
grammar,  headlines,  layout  and  editing. 
Will  run  desk  two  days  a  week.  Resume, 
references  and  work  samples  to  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  Port  Arthur  News,  PO  Box 
789,  Port  Arthur,  TX  77640. 


MANAGING  EDITOR:  Immediate 
opening.  Must  have  management 
experience.  9,000circulation  daily,  part 
of  a  10  newspaper  group.  Include  salary 
requirements  with  resume  to  John  Clax- 
ton.  Publisher,  Peru  Daily  Tribune,  PO 
Box  87,  Peru,  IN  46970.  (no  phone 
calls) 


Sales 

Representative 

Collier-Jackson,  the  leader  in 
newspaper  management  sys¬ 
tems,  is  seeking  qualified 
individuais  for  Regional  Sales 
Manager  positions  as  part  of  its 
continuing  expansion.  Working 
knowledge  of  the  newspaper 
industry  essential  and  experience 
with  businesss  accounting  pro¬ 
cedures  required.  Computer 
hardware  experience  helpful. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  in 
confidence  to: 

Newspaper  Systems 
Sales  Manager 
Collier-Jackson,  Inc. 

PO  Box  25546 
Tampa,  FL  33622 


irri  anri  r 


SALES 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  large  farm 
weekly  newspaper.  Ad  background  help¬ 
ful  but  not  necessary.  Interesting, 
challenging  position  with  excellent  sal¬ 
ary.  Send  resume  and  samples  to  G. 
Campbell,  Lancaster  Farming,  PO  Box 
366,  Lititz,  PA  17543. 


NEWS  EDITOR:  We're  looking  for  a  pro 
who  can  make  our  news  staff  sizzle.  If 
you  know  how  to  work  with  people,  have 
excellent  editing  skills,  want  to  get 
ahead,  we'll  pay  in  the  thirties.  No  low- 
key  editors,  please.  We’re  a  Gannett 
newspaper  in  an  exciting  city  in  lovely 
northern  California.  Send  full  resume 
and  references.  Philip  Bookman,  Execu¬ 
tive  Editor,  The  Stockton  Record,  Box 
900,  Stockton,  CA  95201. 


OCEAN  STATE  BUSINESS,  Rhode  Is¬ 
land's  fastest  growing  business 
magazine  is  looking  for  an  ace  editor.  If 
you  have  a  feel  for  business,  can  create 
award  winning  copy,  and  want  to  be  part 
of  a  winning  team,  send  clips,  resume 
and  salary  history  to:  Dan  Kaplan,  Ocean 
State  Business  Magazine,  4  Davol 
Square,  Providence,  Rl  02903. 


.PRCXjRESSIVE  semi-weekly  in  beautiful 
mountain  resort  town  seeks  tourism  and 
business  writer/editorial  assistant.  Con¬ 
tact  Tim  Palmer,  Box  128,  Ruidoso,  NM 
88345  (505)  257-4001. 


SALES 


Vice  President  —  Sales 

As  the  leader  in  the  circulation  supply  industry  we  are 
seeking  a  vice-president  of  sales  to  continue  our  market 
dominance. 

The  individual  we  seek  should  have  a  strong  background 
in  sales  management  and  administration.  This  person 
should  have  analytical  skills,  new  product  development 
experience  and  be  familiar  with  market  research  tech¬ 
niques.  Relocation  is  necessary. 

A  knowledge  of  circulation  supply  products  and  the 
industry  is  an  important  plus.  We  are  seeking  a  mature, 
dynamic,  aggressive  sales  leader.  If  you  believe  you  have 
the  qualifications  to  assume  the  role,  write  and  send  us  a 
full  resume. 

Berkley-Small,  Inc. 

Attn:  Robert  C.  Hendrich 
PO  Box  91460 
Mobile,  AL  36691 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTER  for  8600  northern  Michigan 
daily  must  know  how  to  handle  a  camera. 
Must  have  or  be  willing  to  learn  way 
around  the  darkroom.  At  least  1  year 
daily  or  weekly  experience  preferred,  but 
will  consider  a  recent  graduate.  Opportu¬ 
nity  for  advancement  excellent  for  the 
right  candidate.  Send  resume,  clips  and 
salary  requirements  to  Doug  Durfee, 
Managing  Editor,  Cadillac  Evening 
News,  ro  Box  640,  Cadillac,  Ml  49601. 


SAN  ANTONIO  LIGHT  has  immediate 
opening  for  an  experienced,  energetic 
photographer.  Newly  re-designed.  The 
Light  IS  a  rapidly  growing  metro  daily 
which  serves  the  idth  largest  city  in  the 
U.S.  We're  looking  for  someone  who  can 
do  it  all:  news,  illustrations,  picture  stor¬ 
ies,  with  emdhasis  on  stand-alone  fea¬ 
ture  shots.  Proficiency  in  studio  work, 
on-location  lighting,  and  color  photogra¬ 
phy  is  a  must.  If  you  are  not  afraid  of  hard 
work  and  can  produce  quality  photos  on 
deadline,  send  resume  and  portfolio  to: 
Randall  Roberts 
Photo  Director 
San  Antonio  Light 
PO  Box  161 
San  Antonio,  TX 


E&P 

Classifieds 
you  can 
bat  on  them 


UTAH  PM  seeks  bureau  chief  to  direct  3 
member  staff  in  fast  growingcounty  near 
large  metropolitan  center.  Prefer  repor¬ 
ter  with  5  or  more  years  daily  experience. 
Need  self-starter  with  strong  writing  and 
editing  skills.  Send  resume  and  writing 
samples  to  D.  Long,  City  Editor,  Ogden 
Standard-Examiner,  Ogden,  UT  84401. 
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THE  REGISTER-GUARD  is  seeking 
applicants  for  an  assistant  city  editor 
position  on  the  newspaper's  four  person 
city  desk.  The  position  will  involve  a  sub¬ 
stantial  amount  of  night  shift  work. 
Applicants  must  have  a  d^ee  from  a 
four  year  college  or  university  and  must 
have  a  minimum  of  four  years  experience 
as  an  editor  or  reporter/editor  for  a  daily 
newspaper  of  at  least  1 2,000  circulation 
and/or  for  the  Associated  Press  or  United 
Press  International.  The  Register-Guard 
is  a  70,000  morning  daily  in  Eugene, 
Oregon.  The  newspaper  places  a  pre¬ 
mium  on  good  writing  honed  by  good 
editing.  We  pride  ourselves  on  solid, 
aggressive  news  stories  and  lively  fea¬ 
tures,  and  our  city  desk  is  a  key  element 
in  coordinatingand  producing  them.  The 
assistant  city  editors  report  to  the  city 
editor  but  are  expected  to  work  cooper¬ 
atively  with  the  copy  desk  and  other 
departments.  Applicants  preferably 
should  have  supervisory  experience, 
good  communications  with  co-workers, 
wi  1 1  i  ngi  ness  to  help  staff  members  pol  ish 
skills  and  the  temperament  to  represent 
the  newspaper  effectively  to  the  public. 
Qualified  applicants  only  should  submit 
a  letter  of  application  and  resume  stating 
what  they  regard  as  their  key  quali¬ 
fications  for  the  job  and  why  they’re 
interested  in  being  hired  for  the  position. 
Apply  no  later  than  Monday  January  28, 
1985  to  Assistant  City  Editor,  Personnel 
Dept.,  The  Register-Guard,  PO  Box 
10188,  Eugene,  OR  97440.  No  tele¬ 
phone  inquiries  please.  All  applicants 
will  be  notified  by  March  11,  1985.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

EDITOR 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


TV/RADIO  REPORTER 
Wanted;  a  reporter/critic  with  hustle  to 
cover  television/radio  for  AM  and  PM 
papers  with  combined  staff  in  31st 
television  market.  Job  includes  program 
reviews,  breaking  news,  personality  pro¬ 
files  and  columns.  Daily  newspaper 
experience  required.  Send  resume, 
clips,  autobiography  and  salary  needs  to: 
Cynthia  Struby,  Features  Editor,  The 
Charlotte  Observer/The  Charlotte  News, 
PO  Box  32188,  Charlotte,  NC  28232. 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


FREELANCE 


DAY  CARE  CENTER  trade  paper  needs 
articles,  photos.  Write  PO  Box  249, 
Cobalt,  CT  06414  or  call  (203)  342- 
4730. 


MMLROOM 


MAILROOM  FIELD  SERVICE 
Graphic  Management  Associates  lnc.,h- 
as  immediate  opening  for  a  qualified 
field  service  representative  responsible 
for  installation  of  mailroom  systems  and 
training  of  personnel.  Growth  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  excellent  benefits.  Send  resume 
to  Graphic  Management  Associates  Inc., 
11  Main  Street,  Southboro,  MA  01772. 


MARKETING 


NIXON  NEWSPAPERS  with  10  dailies 
and  weeklies  in  Indiana,  Illinois  and 
Louisiana  is  considering  creating^a  new 
Marketing  Director  position.  Person 
should  be  able  to  develop  research  and 
marketing  plans  for  advertising  per¬ 
sonnel,  conduct  internal  and  external 
advertising  workshops  and  seminars, 
monitor  advertising  quality,  develop 
strategic,  tactical,  competitive  plans, 
make  regional  sales  calls.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  John  Nixon, 
Nixon  Newspapers,  Inc.,  PO  Box  87, 
Peru,  IN  46970. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESS  FOREMAN 

High  quality-conscious  individual  with 
solid  management  background  needed 
to  supervise  printing  operation  of  PM 
daily  in  south^st  region.  Goss  Urbanite 
press  with  Cary  pasters.  Excellent  pay 
and  benefits  with  unlimited  future. 
Resume  to  Box  8388,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT 
Zone  4  newspaper  has  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  person  experiened  in  all  phases 
of  commercial  and  newspaper  printing 
operation.  Must  be  well  organized,  great 
on  administrative  skills,  training,  main¬ 
tenance  and  technical  knowledge.  Send 
resumes  to  Box  8382,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

_ PRODUCTION _ 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 


Excellent  opportunity  for  assistant  pro¬ 
duction  manager  ready  to  move  up. 

Mid  size  afternoon  daily  located  in  Zone 
2  seeks  an  expe'ienced  individual  to 
direct  all  operatioi's  of  the  composing 
room,  page  makeup,  press  runs  and  dis¬ 
tribution. 

Minimum  5  years  supervisory  experience 
in  areas  of  labor  relations,  budgeting, 
computerized  front  end  system,  expense 
control  and  truck  routing. 

Send  resume  and  salary  history  to  Box 
i  8317,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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POSITIONS 


E  &  P  welcomes  recent  grads. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


NEWSPAPER  MANAGEMENT  grad  stu- 
derrt  seeks  entry  level  management 
position  as  assistant  to  department 
head,  general  manager  or  publisher 
b^inningjuly  1, 1985.  Recent  accom¬ 
plishments:  Poynter  Institute  fellowship 
and  management  internship.  Contact 
J.M.  Mitchell-(404)  549-4903. 

PUBLISHER/GENERAL  MANAGER 
Newspaper  professional  experienced  in 
all  departments.  Proven  performance, 
competitive  markets,  profit  oriented, 
community  involement,  references. 
Small  to  medium  daily.  Zones  7,  8,  9. 
Box  8383,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ARTIGRAPHICS 

AWARD  WINNING.  Art  Director.  Dedi¬ 
cated,  brilliant  illustrator,  designer  and 
photographer.  I  bring  exceptional 
experience  to  your  newspaper  or  news 
magazine  in  Zone  one  or  two.  I  am  look¬ 
ing  for  opportunity  more  more  than  title. 
Box  B376,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ aRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
Career  oriented  executive  interested  in 
being  a  part  of  a  blue  ribbon  company 
with  pro^essive  goals,  and  expects  only 
the  best  from  its  department  heads. 
Professional  background  is  impeccable 
with  expertise  in  budgeting, 
interpersonal  relations,  TMC,  district 
manager  training,  and  applicable 
research  ability  to  market  the  daily  news¬ 
paper. 

interested  in  becoming  circulation 
director  of  a  dai  ly  newspaper  in  the  25M- 
75M  range.  Leading  executive  in  the 
newspaper  profession.  History  of 
achievements  in  the  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  profession  are  substantial.  Career  is 
excellent,  which  reflects  in  resume.  Box 
8328,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DEPARTMENT  HEAD,  strong  orga¬ 
nizer, team  leader,  management  18 
years.  Proven  capable  building  circula¬ 
tion  and  revenue.  TMC  and  CIS.  Looking 
for  30  to  50M  circulation  situation. 
Zones  1,  2,  3,  4.  Available  early  1985. 
Box  B333,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENERGETIC,  AWARD-WINNING  spo^ 
writer/copy  editor,  with  four  years  daily 
experience,  seeks  position  on  a  medium- 
large  daily.  Layout  and  features  are 
specialties.  Jeff  Kuehn  (601)  388- 
6038. 

EDITOR  of  3  Scripps-Howard  communi¬ 
ty  newspapers  se^  desk  and/or  report¬ 
ing  job  with  capable  newspaper.  As  edi¬ 
tor,  experienced  in  copy  editing,  layout, 
page  design,  headline  writing,  p^e-up. 
As  reporter,  well-rounded  in  feature  and 
news  (hard  and  soft)  writing,  photoera- 
phy.  Have  pen,  will  travel.  Box  8379, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  in  top  five  percent  of  profes¬ 
sion,  seeks  newspaper  with  similar  com¬ 
mitment  and  pride.  Language,  layout, 
and  teaching  skills  exceptional.  Box 
8377,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  34,  five 
years  on  weeklies,  seeks  ^t  on  quality 
paper  any  warm  state.  (813)494-<}854. 

EXPERIENCED  Syracuse  University 
grad  wants  job  on  daily.  I've  edited  a 
weekly  and  freelance  for  a  PM  daily. 
Strong  news  and  feature  writer  with 
photo  skills.  Louise  Hoffman,  Box  382, 
Central  Square,  NY  13036.  (315)  668- 
9237  or  (315)  471-4994. 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF,  Big  Ten  U.  daily, 
Hearst  and  A.  P.  award-winner  for  repqrt- 
ing,  with  internship  Dallas  Morning 
News,  police,  political,  and  general 
assignment  experience,  seeks  reporting 
job,  metro  daily.  Kevin  Davis,  345  Ash¬ 
land,  Highwood,  ILL  60040. 


EXPERIENCED  JOURNALIST,  recent 
MA  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison, 
seeks  daily  reporting  position.  Willing  to 
»  anywhere  but  prefers  Zone  9.  Joel 
t^esang,  140  S.  Lincoln  St.,  Kimberly, 
Wl  54136,  (414)  788-1570. 


EX  REPORTER,  PR  Rep,  seeks  feature 
writing  or  pr  job.  Mobile.  Write  C.  San¬ 
ford,  5142  Maple,  St.  Louis,  MO 
63113. 


AWARD  WINNING  SPORTS  EDITOR  20 
years  experience.  Strong  writer,  col¬ 
umnist,  editor,  leader.  Can  produce 
sparkling  layouts.  Proven  circulation 
builder.  Excellent  references.  All  Zones. 
Box  8374,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITING  POSITION  sought  by 
career-oriented  journalist.  Hardworking 
use  journalism  honors  graduate  en¬ 
dorsed  by  copy  editor  of  LA  Times.  J. 
Leong,  1923,  Filbert  St.,  S.F.,  CA 
94123. 


CONSCIENTIOUS  December  grad  seeks 
entry-level  on  small/medium  daily.  Local 
weekly  experience,  university  daily,  lay¬ 
out,  heads,  plus.  Strong  liberal  arts 
background.  Thorough,  hard-working, 
reliable.  Wants  to  relocate.  Will  be 
excellent  contributor  to  newsroom. 
Please  call  R.  Westerfield.  (213)  429- 
4405. 


December  J-school  grad  looking  for  work  Publisher. 

on  a  daily  in  any  region.  Intern  _ 

experience  on  a  N.Y.  metro  desk.  REPORTER 
Ejdensive  string  work  with  A.P.  Also  3  months  at 
years  college  paper  work.  For  resume  experience 
and  clips  write  to  Michael  0.  Vowle,  521  Daily,  seel 
Cadillac,  Toledo,  Ohio  43610,  phone  50,0()0da 
(419)472-4226.  NY  11577 
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REPORTER,  will  graduate  from  J-school 
in  June.  Two  years  experience  at  award 
winning  collet  newspaper  as  reporter, 
community  editor  and  news  editor. 
Excellent  clips.  Michael  Norton,  (612) 
332-2023.  1530  S.  6th  St.  C1407, 
Minneapolis,  MN  55404. 


J-SCHOOL  GRAD,  6  years  as  reporter, 
degrees  in  management,  botany, 
French,  seeks  jobs  in  editii^,  manage¬ 
ment,  tech  writing,  teaching.  Strong 
graphics,  photogra^y,  language  skills. 
Krishnan  Guruswamy,  407  NW  13Terr 
1,  Gainesville,  FL  32603.  Call  (904) 
378-8522. 

1985  J-SCHOOL  GRAD  with  two  metro 
daily  internships  seeks  reporting,  copy 
editing  position  on  daily  paper.  Coll^ 
newspaper  editor.  Also  magazine 
internship,  stringer  experience.  Ver¬ 
satile,  dependable.  Bruce  Potter,  (703) 
463-8582. 

JUNE  84  Columbia  College  J-school 
grad  seeks  staff  reporting  position  with 
weekly  or  daily  in  any  zone.  Two  years 
sports  reporting  experience.  WLS-TV 
internship.  Editing,  layout  and  VDT 
skills.  Good  clips.  Ron  Wjotecki,  5110 
W.  Gunnison  St.,  Chicago,  IL  60630, 
(312)  286-6387. 


LOTS  OF  WRITING/EDITORIAL 
EXPERIENCE  on  both  major  national 
entertainment  magazine  and  science- 
oriented  consumer  publication.  Seeking 
position  as  writer/editor  with  consumer 
magazine.  Willing  to  relocate.  Good 
clips,  references.  PO  Box  306,  Bayside, 
NY  11361. 


OUTSTANDING  MEDICAL  WRITER. 
Originality,  style  and  deft  editing.  Can 
create  weekly  science/health  section  or 
top  medical  coverage  for  mid-sized  to 
large  daily.  Ten  years  newspaper, 
magazine,  university,  health  industry 
experience.  Box  8390,  Editor  &  Pub- 


Former  college  newspaper  editor  with  BA 
degree  in  Govemment/Journalism  seeks 
meaningful  writing  position.  Hardwork¬ 
ing  and  dedicated,  with  experience 
covering  politics.  Also  have  photography 
skills.  Willing  to  relocate.  Call  Scott 
(415)  923-9139. 

HARDWORKING  NEWGRAD who  knows 
news  and  how  to  tell  a  good  story  wants  a 
job  with  daily  or  quality  weekly  in  Zones 
5,  6,  7, 8.  2  years  reporting  experience. 
Good  clips,  references.  Call  Lois  Norder, 
(515)  848-5473,  Box  431,  Pleasantvil- 
le,  Iowa  50225. 


REPORTER  with  4  Vi  years  experience 
and  painful  amount  of  drive  yearns  to 
relocate  to  another  mid-size  or  metro. 
Attuned  to  environment,  health,  busi¬ 
ness,  education  and  court  issues.  Strong 
clips.  Printed  by  AP.  Do  layout  and  copy 
editing  admirably.  Will  go  anywhere.  Box 
83^,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  top  national  daily,  ex- 
foreign  staffer,  wants  to  be  your  eye  over¬ 
seas.  Stop  relying  on  bland  wire  copy  and 
give  your  readers  the  unique  coverage 
people  talk  about.  Salvador,  India,  Mid¬ 
dle  ust,  Ethiopia. ..Fast and  lively  news, 
features  and  photos.  Box  8362,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTER,  24,  recent  Stanford  MA,  5 
months  at  23,000  daily,  1  year  weekly 
experience,  summer  editor  of  Stanford 
Daily,  seeks  permanent  position  with 
50,000  daily.  21  Pasture  Lane,  Roslyn, 
NY  11577. 


EDITORIAL 


RECENT  J-SCHOOL  GRAD  with  report¬ 
ing  experience  at  two  dailies,  a  weekly 
and  a  university  news  service  seeks 
challenging  daily  newspaper  position. 
Holds  chemistry/biology  degrees,  has 
science  reporting  experience.  Good 
clips,  references.  Kathy  Oswick  (206) 
283-3722. 


SPORTS  DESKMAN  on  Zone  6  metro 
seeks  similar  spot  on  big-league  city 
paper  in  other  zone.  Thirteen  years' 
experience,  very  hard  worker.  Box  8365, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  REPORTER  seeks  full-time 
position  in  any  zone.  Recent  J-school 
grad  with  newspaper  and  sports 
information  experience.  Versatile, 
knowledgeable,  and  enthusiastic.  Two- 
time  college  track  All-American.  Marc 
Ryan,  3465  143rd  St.  W.,  Rosemount, 
>MN  55068. 

TOP  NOTCH  feature  writer  with  BS  in 
journalism  seeks  positon  on  daily,  week¬ 
ly  or  magazine.  I  have  packed  a  wealth  of 
experience  into  two  years.  Eveything 
from  local  trends  and  life-styles  to 
entertainment  and  reviews.  Steve  Bom- 
feld,  541  Pelham  Road,  New  Rochelle, 
NY  10805.  (914)  235-5409. 


WHY  HIRE  ME?  3  Vi  years  in  news,  fea¬ 
tures  for  30,000  daily,  weeklies.  Turned 
college  paper  into  a  winner.  Worked  in  3 
states;  will  relocate.  Sprir^  grad  seeks 
reporter  position.  Alex  milippidis,  123- 
33  83  Ave.  1702,  Kew  (Ardens,  NY 
11415.  (718)  793-3935. 


24  YEARS  OF  AWARD-WINNING  TV 
NEWS  BG.  on  local/network  level.  My 
edit  contribution  to  NBC  White  Paper 
helped  it  to  earn  a  Peabody.  MA  Journal¬ 
ism  8  /  84  OSU,  BA  Film  2  /  61  CCNY. 
I'm  searching  for  print/tv  pmition.  Don 
Canaan,  2671  Vera,  Cincinnati,  OH 
45237. 


PRIZE  WINNING  American  journalist- 
columnist,  editorial  writer,  editor-seeks 
a  challenging  senior  newspaper  position. 
Cunently  working  in  Europe  as  a  consul¬ 
tant  to  a  major  international  news  organ¬ 
ization.  Top  skills  in  return  for  the  right 
situation.  All  locations  considered  Box 
8336,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RECENT  GRADUATE  with  BA  in  com¬ 
munications  seeks  full-time  position  in 
newspaper/magazine.  3  years 
experience  with  college  newspaper. 
Exp^ienced  in  writing,  reporting,  copy 
editing,  proofreading,  layr^t  and  paste 
up.  References  and  writing  samples 
available,  (kmtact:  Randall  J.  Samost,  4 
Sheldon  Rd.,  Marblehead,  MA  01945. 
(617)  631-6772. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 


DEDICATED,  AGGRESSIVE,  award 
winning  photojournalist  seeks  a  position 
with  a  mid  to  large  daily  that  wants 
excel  lent  spot  news,  features  and  sports. 
Prefer  Zone  6,  but  will  consider  any¬ 
thing.  I'm  tired  of  being  run  by  the  Ad 
Dept.  Box  8385,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  photojournalist  seeks 
position  in  Zone  1,  2,  3  or  7.  Six  years 
experience  on  weekly  and  daily  in  sporty, 
news  and  features,  J-school  grad  with 
awards  as  Photo  Ed.  I'm  dedicated  and 
always  deliver.  Bob  Kiefer,  9  Bond  PL, 
w.  (laldwell.  NJ  07006  (201)  226- 
9258. 
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The  4th  Estate  1984  In  Review 


By  Doug  Borgstedt 


"  ITS  aotm  TAKT 
TO  REPAIR 
TWAT  POT  HOli-* 


SOMETHING  TELLS  ME  HES  GWHfr  TO  BE 
EITEN  MORE  inaccessible-" 


•-AHP  AFTER  THE  TTiOOPS,  AMMUNITION, 
FOOD,  FUEL  ,  SUPPLIES  AND 
PINO  P0M6  BALLS  HAVE  i  ^ 
LUNOEP,  YOU  QUYS  COME  IN  |i 
AND  COVER  THE  WAR*  r  m  ^ 


"SMART  DOG-/ 
HE  KNOWS  WHATS 
IMPORTANT  / 
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TRUE  PRESS 


Proclaim  liberty  through  all  the 
land  unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof 
(Lev.  25;10) 


Scripps  League  resolves  to  fight  for  Freedom  of 
the  Press  in  1985,  and  for  all  the  years  ahead. 


We  believe  that  with  an  expanding  number  of 
news  services  transmitted  by  technologically  feasi¬ 
ble  means,  all  electronic  media,  especially  television, 
can  better  serve  America. 


We  believe  firmly  in  the  Democratic  Process,  and 
that  through  the  efforts  of  all  media,  freedom  in  Amer¬ 
ica  will  be  better  served. 


The  year  1985  will  be  a  banner  year  for  America  if 
all  of  us  work  together  to  achieve  true  Freedom  of  the 
Press. 


Scripps  League 
Newspapers 

Eagle  Hill  -  SR1,  Box  16B,  Charlottesville,  Virginia  22901 

San  Mateo,  California,  400  El  Camino  Real 
Washington,  D.C.,  1341  G.  St.,  N.W.,  Suite  602 
Santa  Barbara,  California,  1236  Coast  Village  Circle 


“Give  light  and  the 
people  will  find 
their  own  way.” 


From  tho  "Statement  ot  Principles  and  Policies" 
adopted  by  Scrlpps-Howord  editors. 


SCRIPPS 


HOWARD 


This  has  been  a  guiding  principle  of 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  for  more 
than  a  century.  It  means,  simply  aiid 
above  all,  that  we  believe  in  democracy, 
in  the  ability  of  informed  citizens  to 
make  correct  decisions. 

To  serve  their  readers  and  their 
communities,  Scripps-Howard  news¬ 
papers  are  dedicated  to  accurate, 
timely  and  comprehensive  reporting  of 
the  news.  We  strive  to  be  fair,  objective 
and  balanced.  Editorial  opinion  must 
be  labeled  as  such. 

Scripps-Howard  newspapers  are 
business  enterprises,  whose  economic 
success  bolsters  their  editorial 
independence. 

To  meet  their  obligations  as  citizens, 
people  need  the  protection  of  the  First 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution.  It 
protects  not  only  our  right  to  publish 
but  also  the  public’s  right  to  know.  It 
enables  citizens  to  exercise  their 
powers  responsibly  and  effectively. 
Hence  we  fight  to  uphold  the  First 
Amendment  and  oppose  its  erosion. 

— Preamble  from 
“Statement  of  Principles  and  Policies.” 


